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" icin’ together to. the Diessingot 
—The Rev. Elmo Knudsen. 


There are 350,000 people in the Rungwe Mission Station 
district in East Africa of which Mr. Knudsen is in charge 
Under God’s providence we have, for 135 years, raised funds for Moravian 
Missionaries who have gone out as brothers into Earth’s darkest places in 
East and Central Africa, Tibet, Labrador, the West Indies, etc. 
@ The oldest Protestant Missionary Church 1732 
@ First to send out Medical Missionaries 1747 
@ First to work among Lepers 1818 


We need your prayerful support. 
Please send to HORACE E. LINDSEY, Hon. Secretary 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in ail Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent apon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 
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To master malaria... 


The satisfactory results already obtained with ‘Daraprim’ 
in the suppression and treatment of malaria indicate that it 
is likely to play a prominent part in the eradication of malarial 

_ infection in endemic regions. Notable features are :— 


High potency—each product contains only 
25 mgm. of drug. 


Small dosage for treatment of acute attacks — 
4 to 4 products according to age. 


Small dosage for suppression— 4 to | product 
according to age. 


Prolonged suppressive action—one weekly dose 


Has been shown to prevent the development 
of gametocytes in the mosquito, and to be 
capable of interrupting the malarial cycle. 


Unpleasant or toxic side effects have not been 
reported. 


Quite tasteless — ideal for children. 


Further details of this new compound, which is issued as 25 mgm. com- 


pressed products in packs of 6, 30 and 1000, will gladly be sent on 


application. 
‘DARAPRIM? 


PYRIMETHAMINE 


ISSUED IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE AS *“MALOCIDE'sun PYRIMETHAMINE 


hal BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The w Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 





ASSOCIATEDHOUSES: NEW YORK + MONTREAL + SYDNEY + CAPE TOWN 
BOMBAY ° BUENOS AIRES * CAIRO * DUBLIN 



























The 
110 years old 
Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society 


It is interdenominational. 
It grants Bursaries up to £100 per 
annum. 


It provides residential accommoda- 
tion for its Students. 


It maintains and sup eer tow! ig 
in Nazareth an 


It — some 20 Annual Durneries 
Indian and Pakistani 
Stadente to to enable them to 
train in their own land. 
It requires more Students. 
It requires your support financially. 
Full particulars from— 
Dr. A. M. KERR 
56 GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 8 




















SEEING IT WHOLE 


by 
ALLEN BIRTWHISTLE 


In this booklet the Christian's job 
is shown to be one which affects 
the whole community in which a 
person lives, and not only the 
bodily and mental health of the 
individual. Questions for dis- 
cussion are included. 


Crown 8vo, 40 pages, price 1s. 6d. net 


Obtainable from 
Missionary Society Bookrooms 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.! 
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VOICE OUT 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


OF AFRICA 


To-day Africa is the focal point of world attention 
as great sections of the continent move towards 
Based on a three months’ study 
of political, social and religious conditions in West 
Africa this book describes in a graphic manner the 
surge of nationalism now sweeping through the 
territories in that area. 


88 pages, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net 
Obtainable from Missionary Society Bookrooms 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 


LONDON S.W.1 
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*Banocide,’ a new: non-metallic compound, which is administered orally, is markedly active 
against filariz, especially Wuchereria bancroftiand Onchocerca volvulus. It is particularly effective in 
killing microfilariz and even in moderate dosage causes their rapid disappearance. In some cases of 
bancroftian infection which have been carefully followed up, the blood has been found negative 
a year after treatment ceased, an observation which suggests that the adult worms have also 
been killed. The toxicity of the compound is low and its stability is unaffected by hot climates. 
*Banocide’ is issued as compressed products of 50 mgm. in containers of 20, 100, 1000 and 5000. 


BANQCIDE 


Diethylcarbamazine Acid Citrate 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO: (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 


ASSOCIATED HOUSES: NEW YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN 



































A New Year 
Gift 


A Subscription to the 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF MISSIONS 


is a welcome gift lasting throughout 
the year. The four quarterly issues 
for 1953.can be posted by the 
publishers direct to any address 
throughout the world for 12s. 6d. 
or $3.00. To facilitate placing a 
subscription, the order may be handed 
to your usual bookseller or sent to 
one of the addresses indicated below, 
whichever you prefer 


TO 


The Manager 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
LONDON : 2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1 
NEW YORK: 156 Fifth Avenue 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


(FOUNDED 1874) 


HEN the Mission was founded, leprosy was an incurable 
disease. All that could be done for the body was to provide 
care and shelter ; but for the spirit there was the Gospel of hope. 
TO-DAY by the grace of God every year brings some extension 
of knowledge concerning the treatment of leprosy. Cure is now 
possible often, alleviation almost always. Education, agriculture, 
craftsmanship enable patients to develop character and independence. 
In Homes, Hospitals and Colonies the Church of Christ increases. 
YET there are millions of sufferers untouched by this notable 
progress. Each step forward reveals new vistas of need. 


GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
of the work will be gratefully received. 


The MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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SHAW 
BIBLE PICTURES 


AND 
SHAW 
BIBLE STAMPS 
ARE THE 
BEST 





Send for particulars to 


SHAW PICTURE COMPANY 


104-5 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 











HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and 
Pakistan, is a research and training 
centre for workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and 
English. Facilities are provided for the 
study of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, 
Musalmani Gujerati, and Musalmani 
Tamil, in addition to Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1953 will 
be given in Southern and Western India, 
Bengal and West Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practices. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 
























% ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS .....2.226-. 


About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 
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oa tS «NEE brush for 


positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. 
Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 


ECONOMICAL — Highly con- 
centrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and 
costs less. 


out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber 


permanent protection. 


Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. Jusést- one — 
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CHRISTIAN 
WELCOME 


The Christian Radio officer of a Japanese 
ship was recently visited on board by “‘ Flying 
Angel” workers in Antwerp and London. 





Through The Missions to Seamen he was put 


in touch with a Japanese-speaking parish 
priest who entertained him and, since he was 
a lay reader, invited him to preach to his 


congregation. 


General Superintendent: Rev. CYRIL BROWN, M.A. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
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TROPICAL OUTFITTING 


at modest expense 














FREE OF PURCHASE TAX : 

BS 

under the Personal Export Scheme Sy 

IN 1896 we opened our Ludgate Hill branch, and it was to this shop that the missionary By 
societies and the big City commercial concerns turned for tropical kit when they sent their E, 
staff overseas. ey 
We have equipped men and women sent out by the Church Missionary Society, the ‘= 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa and the China Inland Mission for the past fifty B 
years and more. We now can say that we really do know our job; we know what is ‘= 


actually needed, what is a welcome comfort and what is a not- -too-extravagant luxury in 
many strange corners of the globe where we shall never venture ourselves. 


Mr. Bala is in charge of our tropical outfitting department and he will be able to help 
you to make the best of your allowance for clothing, particularly as he has a close know- 
ledge of the personal export scheme and knows well what economies can be made by 
delivery to a ship or ‘plane, or by shipping overseas to your ultimate destination. 


ISAAC WALTON’S 


1-9 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 


and at Newcastle-upon-Tyne > York ‘ Watford ‘ Bromiley & Palmer's Green 
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THE PLANS JUST OUT 
PREPARED ! THE LIFE OF JESUS Only 6d. 


In coloured picture strip with story 
simply told. 16 pages. Every child 


THE should have a copy. 
HOW TO RUN A TRAINING 
x CLASS 1s. 6d. 


SHAFTESBURY Bhaleg ih nice and the wan 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 6d. 


By G. R. Easton, B.A. 
A booklet indicating the responsibilities and 
opportunities of this most important office. 
ADVENTURE WITH YOUTH 
8s. 6d. 
By L. P. Barnett, B.D. 
awaits your help to A manual of practical guidance for the Club 


Leader, dealing with such matters as programme 
bring them to fruition 


Apply 
in 7 housing areas. The Methodist Youth Department 
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NG Asfuriyeh, nr. Beirut 

\s. 6d. 


Founded in 1898 by Theophilus Waldmeier, missionary. 
raining Held in trust by the London General Committee, sup- 
ported by an executive committee in Beirut. 


The Hospital occupies a small hill (38 acres), five miles from Beirut, on 


a the road to Damascus, and consists of some 23 buildings. Treatment is by 
ies and psychiatry and expert nursing; by rest, diet and open-air life; by occupa- 
fice. tional therapy, insulin and electric shock; by prayer. There is also an 
4 outpatient clinic in Beirut. Of the 774 patients resident last year, almost 200 
Is. 6d. were able to return home recovered or relieved. 

e Club Patients last year came from as far afield as Turkey, Britain and Afghanistan. 

ees The Hospital is an approved training centre— for Doctors, MEDICAL 
STUDENTS, and (since 1948) STUDENT-NursEs from Lebanon and neighbouring 
States. 

ment The only one of its kind in the Near East 
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These facts concern YOUS 


1. The whole Bible is now published by the Bible Society in 162 
languages. Each version or new edition is costly to produce, 
involving over 30 different processes for printing and binding 
alone. Many of these versions are now under revision and will call 
for new printing. 

2. The New Testament is published in a further 210 languages—and 
again many versions are being revised. 

3. Some book or books of the Bible exist in a further 436 languages. 
Year by year each is being built up first into the whole New 
Testament and then into a Bible. 

4. Translation and revision work is going on today in over 190 
languages. 

To finance this vast enterprise and to pay the loss on each subsidized 
overseas edition costs money. The work underlies all missionary 
enterprise and is urgent. It is expanding and must expand. It can 
only be done 


WITH YOUR HELP 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC 





Questions asked by all going abroad 


THE G.M. SERVICE HAS THE ANSWERS 


1. Who can supply All my Tropical Requirements ? 

2. Who can pack my personal Effects ? 

3. Who can ship my personal Baggage ? 

4. Who can arrange my Insurance ? 

5. Who can send out my Newspapers and Books ? 

6. Who can store my Effects whilst Abroad or in 
this Country ? 


GRIFFITHS MCALISTER Ltd. 


CAN DO sO 
CALL OR WRITE 
10 WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Phone : Gerrard 6892 and 1401 Grams : ‘‘ Tropoutfit, Piccy London "’ 


Also at 29 MANESTY’S LANE, LIVERPOOL, 1 
Phone : Liverpool Royal 4492 Grams : ‘‘ Coomassie, Liverpool "’ 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1952 
EAST ASIA 


JAPAN 


Wi the coming into force in April of the peace treaty signed 
in September 1951, and the subsequent withdrawal of the 
United Nations’ occupation forces, Japan, independent and self- 
determining once more, enters upon a new era. The treaty itself, 
seen in particular in the light of the disarmament guaranteed in the 
Constitution, evokes increasingly vehement and varied expression 
of opinion; and it was the element of faction within the Liberal 
Party, which insists on presenting the treaty as American-engineered 
and as evidence of foreign control, which, in the main, caused the 
Prime Minister to dissolve the Diet in August and to take the issue 
to the country in the general election held in October. Soviet propa- 
ganda has not been slow to exploit the dissident influences; and 
objective observations stress the strength of the foreign impetus 
underlying the disturbances in industrial and student life which 
have been a frequent occurrence since the peace treaty was signed. 
For all the attempts, however, from within and from without, 
to create a breach between Japan and the western democracies, 
there is widespread appreciation both of the benefits which have 
come to the country * ata the occupation and of the fact that it 
has taken place with an ease of relationship between victor and 
vanquished for which no precedent appears to exist. 
he concern for world peace, which dominates much Japanese 
thinking, finds a steady reflexion in the Christian conscience, among 
ministers and laity alike, and noticeably among young people. An 
enquiry recently carried out among theological students, for instance, 
revealed an overwhelming rejection of conscription and rearmament; 
and reports as a whole indicate a growing readiness on the part of 
Christians to express and stand by their convictions on the subject. 
A special committee of the Kyaden, reporting on the peace issue, 
3 
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stressed its relation to the whole problem of sinful human nature 
and to the necessity first of all to realize political, social and economic 
justice, and presented ‘the Gospel of Christ on the Cross’ as the 
only solution of all problems. 

An awareness of the social challenge as a whole is reported 
to be becoming more marked among Christians, though a Japanese 
writing in a recent issue of the Japan Christian Quarterly offers a 
reminder of the tendency of the middle-class intelligentsia, among 
whom the Church is strongest, to accept the challenge through 
reason without fully relating it to life or implementing it through 
action, and of the need to take the Christian Faith to the reactionary 
and to the feudally bound. 

The whole task of evangelism, at this turning-point in Japanese 
life, calls not only for advance into the thousands of towns and 
villages in which the Gospel is not being preached, but also into 
the cultural sphere, interpreting the Gospel in such a manner as 
to make contact with the mind and heart of Japan and to provide 
a positive answer to bewilderment and uncertainty. Evidence of a 
re-emergence of Shinto, meanwhile, has also to be reckoned with; 
and a ‘conference of world Buddhism’, taking place as we write, to 
mark the fourteen hundredth anniversary of the introduction of 
Buddhism into Japan, affords a powerful demonstration of that 
faith’s hold upon the country. 

The challenge to evangelism among the young has been brought 
home in the replies to a questionnaire on religious affiliations con- 
ducted in one college; for while the highest percentage “en of 
those professing a faith were Christians, a disconcertingly larger 
proportion (74 per cent) professed no religion at all. 

eports from Japan, meanwhile, indicate growing activity on 
the part of the Church and a ‘renewed sense of mission’. A note- 
worthy experiment is the ‘project of neighbourhood evangelism’, 
carried out after a preliminary survey in a district of Kyoto b 
workers of the Swiss East Asia Mission in collaboration wit 
Japanese church members, on the lines of ‘systematic and persistent 
visitation’. American evangelists visiting Japan to conduct campaigns 
among specific groups note a diminution in the number of people 
attending meetings out of curiosity, and evidence, rather, of a search 
for a lasting faith. Results, therefore, while numerically less spec- 
tacular, may well prove to be more permanent in character. The 
China Inland Mission is setting up its first centres in the northern 
island of Hokkaido. 

The financial support of the ministry continues to call for 
serious and responsible planning. An interdenominational committee 
of Japanese and missionaries which has been engaged in the study 
of needs recently made grants to some 265 ministers to help them 
with heavy medical expenses. The committee’s investigation has 
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SURVEY—KOREA 5 


also revealed that in seven theological seminaries more than two- 
thirds of the students undertake strenuous outside work to help to 
pay their way, to the detriment of their health. 

Recognition of the fundamental change in the situation con- 
fronting the evangelist in Japan to-day led the National Christian 
Council in 1951 to set up a commission on reorganization, whose 
report is now in process of being implemented. Its proposals look 
towards a broadening of the Council’s framework, to make it as 
fully representative of non-Roman Catholic life as possible, and 
to Fre for the affiliation of mission boards as co-operating 
bodies. This is a development which is closely related to the concern 
frankly expressed over the conspicuous lack of co-operation among 
missionaries themselves, including those serving societies which 
are new to Japan, for all of whom the National Christian Council 
should, it is felt, provide a common meeting-place. ‘The commission 
also envisages plans to simplify the whole structure of the Council 
by dissolving its numerous departments, except those of ‘general 
affairs’ and ‘finance’, and by the creation of standing commissions 
on other activities as the need arises. 

The social commission of the National Christian Council has 
continued to meet with generous response for its appeal on behalf 
of the Christians of Korea. The most recent figures available indicate 
a total of ¥650,000 contributed for that purpose. 

Workers from several of the Boards taking part in the venture 
sponsored by the Japan committee of German missions, for the 
development of deaconess work, have now arrived; and the first 
stage in the building up, through a deaconess mother-house for 
Japan, of a community which will prepare itself, through prayer and 
study, for a life of service, has begun. 

An event of the year, already much featured in the Christian 
Press, has been the dedication, on April 30th, of the grounds and 
buildings of the International Christian University, and the opening 
of the first courses (in research and service, and English language 
study). Acclamation has greeted the acceptance by Dr Emil Brunner, 
of Ziirich, of the Chair of Religion, for a three-year period from 
September next. It is expected that the university, subject to com- 
— with certain conditions (which include the provision of a 
ibrary of twenty thousand standard books, half of them in English 
and half in Japanese), will receive a government charter in 1953. 


KOREA 


The prolongation of the war into a third year, and the mounting 
toll of casualties, among civilians and in the armed forces, continues 
to involve the Church in a situation in which makeshift and 
emergency demands would seem at first sight to obliterate all 
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possibility of planning at longer range. Christians from abroad 
who have visited Korea in recent months have even ventured the 
prey | whether the nation’s mortality rate, from exposure to cold 
and from starvation as much as from military action, does not bring 
into view the point at which the likelihood of extinction has to be 
faced. The heartfelt concern to make an end of the war, and of all 
the misery and destitution which it continues to entail, has been 
exemplified and finely expressed in the memorandum submitted 
in September by the Society of Friends in Great Britain to the 
Prime Minister; and Korea, with attention focused on the Indian 
proposals, which aim especially at the removal of the deadlock 
on the repatriation of prisoners, overshadows all other matters 
in U.N. Assembly debate. Not the least urgent aspect of gravely 
critical conditions is the rapidly increasing incidence of tuberculosis, 
in the overcrowded refugee camps, among those in the cities who 
contrive miserable shelters for themselves and in the Korea defence 
corps. It has recently been estimated (though not confirmed) that, 
out of a total po ulation of twenty-one million in south Korea, 
three million se are afflicted with this dread disease. 

The churches of the West are actively engaged in rehabilitation 
work among people who, in the words of a report of the Pocket 
Testament Liens: of New York, which has opened a campaign 
of Scripture distribution and evangelization in Korea, ‘need spiritual 
aid as urgently as they need food and clothing’. The Korea Bible 
Society, which, as indicated in earlier surveys, has operated from 
Japan since the early days of the war, is now established in a centrally 

laced building in Pusan, where the production of the Bible in 
ankul (a simplified form of the language which is being used by 
the Government in the schools), is well advanced. 

The problem of orphans and waifs remains acute. The director 
of the Christian Children’s Fund, New York, reported in May 
that there were 100,000 orphan children in south Korea, 30,000 of 
them in institutions and the remainder roaming the countryside. 
The Fund itself supports over three thousand orphans in twenty- 
seven orphanages in the region. Other rehabilitation projects include 
that initiated i the Korea committee of the Division of Foreign 
Missions, N.C.C.C.U.S.A., for people who have suffered amputa- 
tion, under the leadership of a former Presbyterian missionary to 
China who lost an arm many years ago. 

The life of the Church, with the Christian community still 
scattered widely over the country, and with active Communist 
antagonism which often takes the form of deliberate destruction of 
churches in areas under Communist control, continues to call for 
ingenuity in the improvization of the necessary conditions for 
worship and fellowship. Reports indicate, however, resilience in 
the reactions of a people which has shown itself peculiarly fitted 
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to respond to emergency and crisis; and the tone of missionaries’ 
impressions does not suggest despondency on the part of Korean 
Christians. A particular challenge has been provided by the tenacity 
with which people whose homes were in Seoul are making their 
way back there, in spite of much hardship and considerable physical 
danger. A spirit of evangelism is marked, and plans for the extension 
of theological training are conspicuous in policy discussions. The 
Anglican Church is re-opening its shaslesiodl eakech and is appealing 
for three additional ordained missionaries to take part in the revival 
and development of this work. The United Church of Canada reports 
that a recent meeting of the Presbytery of the South Hamkyung 
Province, which took place in exile on Koje Island, culminated in 
the ordination of twenty-four young men, while ten others received 
the licentiate. Half the members of Severance hospital staff are 
maintaining a hospital for refugees on Koje Island (where the nurses’ 
training school has also been imntieielie established), while other 
parts of the hospital have re-opened in Seoul. The maintenance of 
a Christian chaplaincy in the army of the Korean Republic makes 
considerable demands on the Korean ministry, while a good many 
of the laity, men and women, are serving in a civilian capacity 
among the wounded. Such ministrations as these, it is pointed out, 
are new in the life of countries of East Asia, and have been made 
possible largely through support from churches oversea. 

Reports from Korea speak of a spirit of joy and hope on the part 
of people whom ‘starvation, disease and loss of earthly possessions 
cannot rob of the joy of their salvation or their hope of eternal life’. 


THE PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Information on conditions in China comes fragmentarily from 
missionaries and others leaving the country, and impressions of a 
local situation, though here and there confirming that which prevails 
elsewhere, are not of a character to make a general picture possible. 
There are glimpses of groups of Christians, flashes, even, of in- 
dividuals, against a background to which Christians outside China 
can only penetrate in the realm of spiritual fellowship and prayer. 

Each year that passes consolidates the position and the policy 
of the People’s Republic, though in certain respects the pace at 
which social and economic reform at first progressed begins to slow 
down to a more measured, dogged rhythm; and the enthusiasm of 
early success gives place to a realistic appreciation of the distance 
still to be covered. Responsible opinion puts at a high, though of 
necessity conjectural, figure the drain on resources represented by 
participation in the war in Korea ; and the recent mission to Moscow, 
which was impressive for the distinguished personalities of which it 
was composed, and which signified increasingly close relationships 
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with the U.S.S.R., is assumed to have included in its purpose the 
negotiation of further material aid for the prosecution of hostilities, 
which have since then been sharply intensified. 

The constant and outstanding feature of reports which percolate 
through to the outside world is the consistently maintained campaign 
known as the ‘three antis’ (against corruption, waste and bureaucracy) 
and the ‘five antis’ (against bribery, tax-evasion, cheating, theft 
of state property and theft of state-economic information). While 
such measures are clearly in accordance with the purpose of building 
up a system fundamentally cleansed of any vestige of capitalism, 
the fact that the campaign has been directed largely against the 
wealthy merchant class has evoked the comment that it is primarily 
a money-raising enterprise of a hard-pressed government. 

The year has also been noteworthy for the remorseless pressure 
on people who have been too closely associated with western 
‘imperialism’, and too slow to throw in their support for the People’s 
Republic, to confess the error of their ways. The practice, moreover, 
of rejecting a confession as inadequate or incomplete, and of con- 
fining people condemned to further examination and confession 
to house arrest under close and rigorous surveillance, has become 
a wearing war of nerves under the strain of which many have broken 
down, even to the point of suicide. Denunciations which cut across 
traditional loyalties as close as those between parents and children 
have shocked world Christian opinion, though they afford convinc- 
ing proof of the success of the systematic indoctrination which is 
unremittingly maintained. The fundamental character of the so- 
called ‘brain-washing’ process is evident in the fact that Christian 
leaders, such as Professor T. C. Chao, of Yenching University, 
who were among the first to sever connexions with the West, and 
who have sympathized with the new régime, have in fact suffered 
heavy professional and personal deprivation. 

News brought out of China concerning the life of the Church 
would seem to suggest on the whole that the city congregations are 
surviving at an encouragingly steady level. In the rural areas, 
however, where Christians have met with more ruthless treatment, 
and where church buildings have been confiscated, numbers have 
sharply decreased. The clergy themselves suffer much hardship, 
and few of them could continue their pastoral work without engag- 
ing in subsidiary activities (generally in the realm of food production) 
to supplement a meagre income. Requirements in the matter of 
‘indoctrination’ courses also make heavy inroads upon their time. 
The instinctive desire for a common sharing of problems is 
reported to have increased the demand for central co-ordination, 
and Christian bodies not previously represented in the National 
Christian Council have now become members of it. 

‘Tragically unique’ is the phrase used by the United Board for 
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Christian Colleges in China to describe the academic year 1951-52, 
when for the first time in its history it had no official contacts with 
any of the institutions which it had previously served. When the 
period closed there were, in fact, no longer any Christian colleges 
as such in existence. Some had been transferred in their entirety 
from private to government control, while others had suffered 
dissolution or absorption. 

Christian hospitals, too, have largely lost their identity and 
have become ‘People’s Hospitals’, some serving the general public 
and others more specifically the army or the air force. 

Christian literature agencies have undergone a further ‘purge’ 
of their publications and stocks. According to a recent report 80 
per cent of the books of the Christian Literature Society had been 
condemned and removed from circulation. 

The withdrawal of missionaries has continued, though at a 
slower pace and only after exit permits have (on the whole with 
increasing difficulty) been secured. Some missionaries have, on 
the other hand, been asked by the Government to leave, but the 
few who are still in China remain for the most part under house- 
arrest and some are in prison. 

The distress which Christians outside China have felt at the 
compromise and disaffection to which leading Chinese Christians 
appear to have yielded is tempered, however, a recognition of the 
constant pressure to which, precisely because of their prominence, 
they have been exposed, as compared with the easier lot of the rank- 
re rm The situation is also viewed in the light of the good faith 
with which the vast majority of Christians identified themselves 
in the first place with the People’s Republic and with a programme 
of reform to which they could fully subscribe, and which has in 
fact carried through many radical and greatly needed reforms. 
But the cumulative pressure of an ever more exacting régime, in 
the matter of ‘anti-imperialism’, has driven many Christians to a 
point at which they cannot withdraw and from which they can only 
go on and endeavour to uphold the Christian Faith as best they 
may. There is, in any event, the more incalculable element in human 
nature to be reckoned with: surprising instances are recorded of 
courageous witness on the part of Christians who ‘out of weakness 
were made strong’. “The important thing to remember’, writes one 
missionary, ‘is that missions are not established to perpetuate their 
own existence, but to build the Church. . . . The Church remains 
as an abiding element in Chinese life.’ 


FORMOSA 


The freedom of action recorded in reports from Formosa 
contrasts sharply with the conditions confronting the churches on 
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the mainland; and though counsels of caution would moderate, in a 
region uncertain and insecure in its political prospects, the eagerness 
to seize to the full the opportunities now offered for advance, a note 
of challenge rings through mission board reports. 

Outstanding is the need of the young people, who are earnestly 
and eagerly in search of a faith. The Tribal movement, again, 
towards Christianity, already noted in earlier surveys, constitutes 
a response to the Faith in terms of thousands, for whom regular 
and nourishing instruction must be provided. 

A notable development has been the union of the two churches 
which have grown out of the work of thé Canadian and English 
Presbyterian missions, and this united church has become a member 
of the World Council of Churches. 

Formosa figures among the areas to which the United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China has now turned its attention, with 
an initial contribution of $50,000 towards the establishment of a 
Christian college. It is emphasized that this is not a refugee project, 
but is designed to meet the needs of the Christian people of Formosa. 

Some apprehension is expressed, in an area which has been 
harmoniously evangelized by one particular confession, at the 
influx of travelling evangelists from China, many of them unrelated 
to any church; and here, again, an appeal for readiness to co-operate 
and to co-ordinate available energies is urgently voiced. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


HOUGH internal strife continues in several of the countries 
of South-east Asia, the region constitutes the channel through 
which much contact is maintained and the area to which the centre 
of a good deal of consultation and activity has shifted. The year 
began under the impetus of the East Asia literature conference, 
held in Singapore in December 1951, and attended by Christian 
literature specialists widely representative of Asia outside China. 
While discussion ranged over general needs—for literature in the 
field of Christian apologetics, for material related to contemporary 
political and social backgrounds and for the newly literate and 
other particular groups—the conference’s preoccupation with the 
demands of the Ehinese overseas reflected the increasing challenge 
of these people. 

The choice of Hong-kong for the establishment, as recorded 
in our last survey, of a Council on Christian literature for Chinese 
overseas, was based on the phenomenal concentration of Chinese 
from the mainland which the Colony is required to accommodate. 
The needs, in particular, of Chinese students, with which Hong- 
kong, like Malaya, is crowded, has led the United Board for Christian 
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Colleges in China (New York), and the Asia Christian Colleges 
Association (London), to inaugurate scholarship funds for the 
assistance of students in those countries, to be administered 
respectively by the Governors of Chung Chi College (the establish- 
ment of which in Hong-kong was recorded in our last survey), and 
the Malaya Christian Council. A good deal of Bible production 
and distribution now centres in Hong-kong, on the initiative of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the American Bible Society and 
the National Bible Society of Scotland. 

We note the formation by the Methodist Church of South 
Eastern Asia of a ‘board of social and economic relations’ for the 
whole area covered by that church. 

In INpo-Cu1NA the drain of a protracted war on lives and 
energies provides the setting for Christian work. War conditions 
have drawn large numbers of people into the cities and some areas 
have been isolated as far as missionary work is concerned. Casualties 
have been as heavy as those in Korea, and the courage and patience 
of the people have been widely acclaimed. Reports on progress 
towards a national church and of such activities as Bible-training 
institutes remain encouraging. The Church in Vietnam has approxim- 
ately 125 pastors and evangelists, while another body of roughly 
the same size ministers to groups in Cambodia, in Laos and among 
the Tribes. The Cambodian church shows a marked increase in its 
offerings and is likely soon to be self-supporting. Significant evidence 
of its vitality is to be seen in the departure to a foreign country of 
the first Cambodian evangelists (man and wife) who have gone 
to work among the people of Surin, Thailand. The revival movement 
among the people of the province of Xieng Khouang, in northern 
Laos, makes vigorous progress: at the last report some 3200 people 
had made a profession of Faith in Christ, and much energy is being 
bent to the provision of the Scriptures in their own tongue. Advance 
is also recorded among the primitive Tribes-people in the mountains, 
both in the rate at which they are turning from paganism and in 
the organization of the Church. A worker of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance writes to his Board: 


It would please you to see how the Tribes-people are applying the 
Constitution. . . . It is bringing uniformity in the organizing of village 
churches. It is a guide for all the preachers to follow. It unites the various 
language groups on both sides of the ‘Kroung Kno’. Chu, the superintendent 
of the Dalat district, has stepped into his place of responsibility in a very 
humble spirit. I have turned over several very difficult church problems 
to him and his committee. The blessing of God is upon Chu. 


A very successful church conference took place in August in 
Saigon, at which 132 delegates represented most of the churches 
in north, central ail south Wareneee 

Work in THAILAND advances in several fields. Prospects for the 
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establishment of a Christian ——— are still remote, in a country 
in which higher education is kept largely in government hands, 
but the American Presbyterian mission is planning to open hostels 
for students at Chulalongkorn University, to provide not only 
living-quarters but also cultural activities in which non-resident 
students can also take part and extend their vision beyond a national 
and Buddhist horizon. A government experiment which is now 
taking place,' to relate education at all stages more closely to the 
roblems and realities of the country’s physical conditions, is of 
interest to Christian missionaries, especially in the rural field. 

Thailand’s challenge in the medical sphere includes the existence 
of some 75,000 to 100,000 lepers. An American Baptist mission- 
ary, who has been seconded for service with the American Presby- 
terian mission and with support from American Leprosy Missions, 
is engaged on an experiment by which he hopes to demonstrate that 
isolation by means of the ‘preventive village’ will provide the solution 
of the leprosy problem. 

Bible distribution is reported to have increased by one hundred 
per cent in Thailand in the last two years. In one district, church 
members have subsidized distribution, with significant results in 
circulation among non-Christians. There is still, however, a shortage 
of adequately trained writers and other personnel for Christian 
literature work as a whole. 

The American Baptist Foreign Mission has opened a new field 
in Thailand, with headquarters in Bangkok, for work among Karen 
and Chinese Christians, to be staffed by former China missionaries; 
and the China Inland Mission has established centres in the northern, 
central and southern regions of the country. 

In Mataya the work of the Church is set in the context of the 
vigorous and forceful prosecution, under the leadership of Sir Gerald 
Templer, of measures to overcome the violence and terrorism 
which have beset the country for the last four years. The past year 
has been notable for the fair de of success which has attended 
the High Commissioner’s aeeil more particularly to the Chinese 
community, to take a more courageous and active part in the defeat 
of the insurgents, and response has increased as the people’s con- 
fidence has grown. Conversely, villages withholding information 
about the guerrillas, out of fear of reprisals, have suffered heavy 
communal penalties at the hands of the Government. 

The scheme for the resettlement in new villages of people, for 
the most part Chinese squatters, who are vulnerably exposed to 
the insurgents’ threats and influence, had accounted, by the end of 
March, for the phenomenal total of 423,000 people. The four 


1 Described in detail in the report of a survey into problems in Asian countries 
jointly sponsored by Unesco and the Christian Science Monitor, and entitled Men 
against the Fungle. 
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hundred villages so far established vary in size and accommodate 
anything from three hundred families to fifteen thousand people. 
They continue to form the most immediate challenge to the churches 
to seize every opportunity to go in and teach a Christian way of 
life, through direct evangelism where possible, and by means of the 
medical and educational services which are urgently needed. 
Christian initiative in the villages has been strengthened in the 
course of the year by the provision of facilities for American doctors 
to practise in Malaya. The villages have also been one of several 
spheres of Dr Laubach’s activity during his return visit to Malaya. 

The resettlement scheme, moreover, forms part of the long-range 
policy of providing better social and economic conditions and of 
creating a unified nation. The removal of communalism is recognized 
to be for from realization, though education schemes are designed 
to promote that end. The Singapore Council for Adult Education, 
which came into being in 1950, and in which government, uni- 
versity and voluntary bodies are represented, has made rapid 
headway and it is expected that three hundred classes will be in 
existence by the end of 1952. Future plans include the formation of 
much-needed teacher-training courses. A first group of 84 men and 
65 women, drawn from all races and religions in Malaya, are now 
in Britain, taking a teacher-training course at Kirkby, Liverpool. 

The transfer to Malaya of experienced missionaries from China, 
both by societies with commitments in both countries and by others 
for which Malaya constitutes a new opening, has brought welcome 
reinforcement for the evangelistic task, and has helped to make 
good the loss of recruitment among Chinese workers from China 
itself. The China Inland Mission is basing the work on which it 
plans to embark, in several regions of South-east Asia, on Singapore. 

Trinity Theological College has completed three years as a 
union institution and has sent out its first graduates. A service of 
dedication for the re-opening of the building which is to accom- 
modate the Chinese section took place in May. Consultations 
continue on ways of improving the standard of scholarship; and 
the influx into Malaya of missionaries qualified in theology is likely 
to benefit the college. Some criticism has been voiced that the 
curriculum covers too wide and too general a field, to the detriment 
of concentrated theological study; and while there is enthusiasm 
for this co-operative venture, concern is also felt for the preserva- 
tion, possibly through the establishment of denominational hostels, 
of confessional ways of life and worship. 

INDONESIA continues on its way to the realization, in every 
sphere of the nation’s life, of independence from the West. Several 
aeeistiie are reported to be far enough advanced along that road 
to invite missionaries to return, and the number of foreign workers 
who, as recorded in our last survey, have found a satisfactory field 
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of service in the Indonesian church is increasing. Chinese-speaking 
churches are, however, hesitant to appoint missionaries who have 
been obliged to leave China; and there are other churches which 
are at a more controversial stage in the progress towards the goal of 
independence and which are therefore on less co-operative terms 
with the missionaries. Sharp internal conflict arose in the course of 
the year in the Christian Church of Central Celebes, where the 
so-called ‘action group for the nationalization of the Church’ brought 
pressure to bear upon the Synod to break off relations with the 
missionaries in the area and forced it to frame a resolution requiri 
non-Indonesians to withdraw ‘unless they are willing and prepare 
to conform completely to the demands of the particular bistorical 
situation and to the commandments of Indonesian society’. The 
claim drew a strong doctrinal statement from the missionaries in 


reply. 

_ to heretical expression of that kind, coupled with the 
strong influence of Islam, gives further urgency to the strengthening 
of theological training and Bible study. The theological conference 
held in January, the first of its kind, on the invitation of the National 
Council of Churches, reached agreement on a common standard 
of theological education and considered the possibility of replacing 
the higher theological school at Djakarta by a theological institution 
of university grade which would include in its work the training of 
Bible translators and of specialists in Islam and in church history. 


Plans were also made to standardize the qualifications for admission | i 


to the middle schools, from which the theological schools draw 
their students, as well as the content and length of the courses in 
those schools. The first stages in the removal of the theological 
school of eastern Indonesia from Soé, Timor, where it has been 
temporarily accommodated, to permanent quarters in Mokassar, 
have been reached. On its new site, which has been acquired and 
built on with substantial aid from American missions, the school 
will form a training centre for students from widely scattered 
churches. 

Plans for the formation of a Christian university have advanced 
(with generous support from the United Board for Christian Colleges 
in China and from a fund raised by the Christian Century, of Chicago), 
as far as the opening of three university-level seminars, which forty- 
nine students are attending. 

At its meeting in Djakarta, the Association of Christian Schools 
reached important decisions relating to the teaching of ‘secular’ 
subjects on the basis of the Christian Faith. It submitted an urgent 
request to the Government, in view of the shortage of trained 


teachers, to release Christian teachers now serving elsewhere for|al 


the staffing of the Christian schools. 
A shortage of teachers also prevails in the field of literacy work. 


conce 
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eaking} Illiteracy is reported to have fallen from eighty to sixty per cent, 
> have} with twenty times as many people attending classes as was the case 
which} two years ago. The Indonesian committee on Christian literature 
goal off has been accorded, by the government department of economic 
terms} affairs, the status of ‘publisher, importer and seller of books’ and 
irse of} (under an Indonesian general secretary and a Dutch associate) it 
re the} has good prospects of expanding its activities. A visual-aids founda- 
rought} tion is also to be established. 
th the The National Council of Churches (which was officially admitted 
juiring} to membership of the International Missionary Council at its 
epared| meeting at Willingen in sw) now has twenty-eight constituent 
torical] members. Though it has still far to go to achieve unification, with 
’. The} many theological differences to be resolved and with possibilities 
ries in| of counter-affiliations on confessional lines to be reckoned with, 
there is evidence of growing enthusiasm for the co-operative 
ith the | endeavour which it represents. ‘The Rev. W. J. Rumambi (a delegate 
hening| to the Whitby and Willingen meetings of the International Mission- 
ference| ary Council) has been released by the Church of Minahasa to 
lational| serve as secretary of the Council; and the Division of Forei 
andard| Missions, NCCCUSA., has made a ‘field representative’ avail- 
placing| able for service with it. Regional Christian Councils have subse- 
titution | quently been formed in Celebes, north Sumatra and parts of Java. 
ning of} Christian youth work has been strengthened by the formation of a 
history. | Co-ordinating commission of Christian youth movements, as a step 
mission | in the direction of a single national Christian youth organization. 
s draw Concern for religious liberty is actively voiced by Christian 
irses in| leaders, more especially in the light of the reported deletion from 
ological |the draft constitution of a citizen’s right ‘to change’ his faith. 
as been} Work has been opened in Indonesia by the Southern Baptist 
okassar,|Mission, with centres in Djakarta, Bandung and Surabaya. The 
red and |release of funds from work in China has led to considerable expansion 
- school jof Pentecostal and Seventh-day Adventist activity. 
cattered| The life and work of the Anglican diocese of BoRNEO is reported 
already to show marked results from the staff replenishments 
ivanced effected in the last two years, though in a situation which has im- 
Colleges |pressed recent visitors as one in which the opportunity for advance 
hicago),|is outstanding, available forces, whether indigenous or European, 
h forty-|still fall far short of meeting the needs. The presence of a whole- 
time vicar of Kuching cathedral has strengthened the life and 
Schools|worship there; and the present structure is in fact to be replaced by 
‘secular’ |a new, larger cathedral, the foundation-stone of which was laid by 
1 urgent|H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent when she visited Borneo in October. 
trained |The schools in the Kuching area have made a te both academic- 
here for|jally and in the extension of buildings on lines that make a common 
life—both spiritual and material—easier of attainment for all 
cy work.jconcerned. The strength of the response in the Sea-Dayak area, 
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which is characterized by Christian centres distributed over the 

country, calls for considerable increase in the number of Dayak 

riests. Missionary work in the North Borneo area of the diocese 

its own difficulties in relation to the distances to be covered and 

to the relative remoteness of the region, and on account of the 

wartime devastation still to be made good, with prices constantly 

rising. Generous and loyal support has been forthcoming from lay 

ple, both Chinese and European, and the diocese’s newly —_ 

ink with Australia has been strengthened by the appointment of an 
Australian to the staff of All Saints’ School, Jesselton. 

An important event for the whole diocese has been the opening 
in September, of a theological school (the third to be established in 
Borneo), in Kuching, for the time being in the Bishop’s house, with 
five Sea-Dayak and three Land-Dayak students in residence. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


| aairbe at its outlying fringes and at the heart of Tibet, Central 
Asia provides the Christian mission with problems and 
uncertainties. In Tibet itself China has consolidated its hold and is 
steadily acquiring control over every outpost of independence, while 
the continued dispute between India oak Pakistan over the Kashmir 
issue subjects many of the areas through which the missionaries 
approach the more impenetrable regions to disturbance and isolation. 
But workers in Central Asia have of necessity learnt to be mobile, 
adaptable, opportunist; and reports are rarely negative at one point 
without a counterbalancing contact to be recorded at another. 

We note the advance into the Lahoul valleys, which are inhabited 

by people of mixed Tibetan stock, by means of a travelling dis- 
nsary sent out from the Lady Willingdon Hospital at Manali, which 
~ met with a ready response to the Gospel. At Bandipur, in spite 
of Muslim opposition, the Central Asian Mission makes headway, 
more especially, again, through its dispensary work, both among 
atients and through the preaching of the Gospel to the many 
Kashmiri and Gujar people who accompany them. The opening of 
the reading-room, Bible depét and preaching hall, which occupy a 
commanding position at Kargil, has led to invaluable opportunities 
for contact with the many caravanserais passing through. 

At Leh, Moravian eee — indicate “d sl 
rapidl owing in stren: and self-support, and encouragi 
na ‘elundliinan at the station ceadnodanecuthdiah has socadaiy hile 
revived. Greater emphasis has been laid on the observance of 
church festivals, and the response to the celebration of Whitsunday 
revealed the readiness of + people for a stronger element of 
rejoicing in their church life. Though the hospital at Leh has been 





obile, 
point 
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officially closed for several months, nursing service has provided 
many opportunities for witness. 

he demand for Christian reading material has been evidenced 
by the ready reception of the new monthly paper issued by the 
Moravian Mission at Leh. The production of pamphlets is still 
going ahead, and a prayer leaflet has been eagerly purchased. Work 
is now in progress on the adaptation of the Tibetan alphabet to Ladaki 
and on the selection, from the various forms of that language used in 
the villages, of a standard language in which to produce simple 
Christian literature. The Tibetan Bible (the history of which was 
recorded in a recent issue of this Review) has met with a remarkable 
response, and the first edition is nearly exhausted. Bibles have been 
bought, on the borders of India and China, by Tibetan traders who 
have taken the book home with them, and other copies are likely to 
have found their way into the Buddhist monasteries of Tibet. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 


INDIA 


— results of the general election which took place in January 

gave decisive proof of the people’s support of the secular 
State for which the Congress Party stands and vindicated the 
adoption of adult suffrage, on the wisdom of which, with eighty per 
cent of the population illiterate, doubts had previously been voiced. 
Polling took place, with rare exceptions, in an orderly and democratic 
manner, with symbols provided to designate parties and candidates 
for those who could not read; and the occasion is generally regarded 
as a nation-wide demonstration of freedom of political opinion. 
Significant features of the results were the large number of Christians 
returned to Parliament and the fact that a total of ninety-one women 
were elected to the various State legislatures. 

Though numerically the Congress Party secured an impressive 
majority, the. Communists came second, even if a long way behind; 
and the fact that they gained their greatest success in Travancore- 
Cochin, where polling was heaviest, and in Hyderabad and Madras, 
suggests to those familiar with India’s more poverty- and hunger- 
stricken regions an over-simplified identification of Communism in 
the public mind with the removal of hardship and misery. The 
merging of the Socialists with the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party may 
have the effect of winning back to a more central Socialist stand- 
point those who have thrown in their lot with the extreme Left. But 
the unmistakable increase in support for Communism forms an out- 
standing political issue and one which the Church must realistically 
face, more especially as it is most apparent in those areas where 
Christians are numerically strongest. 

2 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Responsible and insistent discussion has continued on the food 
and agriculture problem in relation to the phenomenal rate at which 
the population increases, in a land which accounts for seventy-five 
million landless agricultural workers. With the prospect of a popu- 
lation increase of over 100,000,000 in the next rages years, keen 
support has been voiced (for example, by India’s delegates to the 
International Labour Conference in Geneva, and at the All-India 
conference held on the subject in Bombay, in December 1951, in 
which Christian delegates took part) for the promotion of education 
on ‘planned families’. An agricultural extension scheme was inaugu- 
rated in July at Annamalai University, South India, for the training 
of forty farmers a year in improved methods; and in the same 
month the Prime Minister opened at Nilokheri the first of the four- 
week training courses in community projects which, under the 
sponsorship of the Central Government and Technical Co-operation 
Administration, of U.S.A., are to be launched at fifty-five centres in 
different parts of India. Plans to improve the lot of the farmer, and 
to bring modern knowledge and techniques within his reach, make 
frequent reference to Christian achievement in this field, and it is 
one in which the challenge and scope continue to concern the 
Church very closely. We note, in passing, the allocation to Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute (to which fine tributes have been paid by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and other specialist bodies), of 
— totalling $940,000 by the Ford Foundation, U.S.A., nearly 

of which will be spent to finance a pilot extension project and 
the training of leaders for extension work. 

Relationships between the Church and the Central Government 
remain at a constructive level and the standard which Christian 
institutions maintain and the character which they develop in those 
associated with them are clearly appreciated. By the end of 1951 the 
Government had recognized missionary societies from outside 
the British Commonwealth, and the admission of sixteen others was 
under consideration. Greater freedom of movement from one State 
to another is now experienced, more especially in those States in 
which evangelism was formerly difficult, if not actually forbidden. 
The development of work by the National Missionary Society in the 
south of the State of Rewa is a case in point. In the matter of religious 
liberty, though it is in principle assured, there are consequences 
attached to a change of faith, concerning the custody of children 
and property rights, the severity of which might induce an intendin 
convert to turn back. On this matter the National Christian Counci 
is in touch with the Central Government. 

The réle of the missio in India has been widely discussed 
in the year. A statement by the Synod of the Church of South 
India lays much stress on the task of giving guidance and support 
to Indian Christians who are still finding their way in positions of 
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leadership and of creating opportunities for Indians to gain experience 
in the administration of a church’s life. The missionary is above 
all envisaged as called upon to enter new and neglected fields and 
to show the way to service that involves sacrifice. Increasing 
importance is attached to the provision of facilities for Indian 
Christians to go to western universities and churches, ‘that they 
may learn from the older churches all that they can teach us’. The 
recommendations of a delegation which recently visited India and 
Pakistan on behalf of the Church of Scotland look towards the 
closest possible association of that church with the churches of 
India and Pakistan, through representation on church councils and 
boards by a missionary appointed in consultation with the churches, 
through ordained and lay missionaries becoming ministers and 
members of the church in which they serve and through the identifica- 
tion of the missionaries with the evangelistic outreach of the con- 
on Changes in mission policy outlined in a recent statement by 
the India and Pakistan committee of the Division of Foreign Missions, 
NCCCUSA, also aim at accelerating ‘indianization’ of the Church, 
the training of Indians to take over administrative responsibility and 
the Naan of lay service, particularly among rural congregations. 

rom a wide field of evidence of increasing concern for evangelism 
we note the following: Methodist experiments in ‘team-evangelism’ 
at non-Christian festivals in the Medak region have been profitable, 
not only for the interest which the Gospel message apt Bible 
distribution and by the use of films) evoked, but also for the number 
of Christians who participated in the venture. The success of the 
summer camp held jointly by the National Missionary Society and 
the Student Christian Movement, at Kallimanthayam, to give 
students practical experience in evangelism, has further confirmed 
the value of such undertakings in bringing the Gospel to village 
communities. The National Missionary Society is also planning the 
exchange of deputations between one district and another, for work 
on the Society's behalf. The United Church of North India has 
gone into the oversea field, with the appointment of a missionary to 
the Indians of Kenya, who sailed in October. 

The Christian con tion’s responsibility in helping to win 
the Muslim continues to stressed; and the churches have been 
reminded, from the Henry Martyn School, both of the Muslim’s 
special need of sympathy and welcome when he joins the Church 
and of the depth of spiritual life and discipline which he expects to 
find there. The School appeals to churches and missions (in both 
India and Pakistan) to release selected workers to prepare themselves 
for this highly specialized task. We note that the National Christian 
Council’s council on evangelism now issues the Good News Bulletin. 

In the field of women’s work, the ‘Women’s Fellowship’ formed 
two years ago in the Church of South India is now in existence in 
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nearly every diocese. It has done much to increase church member- 
ship through the teaching given at its meetings in the cities, and it 
is showing marked influence in the villages. Another significant 
development is the founding of a Women’s Order in the Church of 
South India, to which twenty-seven women were admitted on 
Whitsunday in Bangalore cathedral. 

The Christian Home organization, which entered its second 
decade in 1952, has committees in every provincial Christian 
Council. The Christian Home festival celebrated in Madura won 
wide poreerenen on the part of congregations and has given an 
impetus to the organization of festivals elsewhere. 

In the field of education the Christian Church, as a writer in the 
July 1952 issue of this Review made clear, has a fundamental con- 
tribution to offer in India to-day. Indian Christians are frank in their 
concern at the prevalence of corruption in many, though not all, 
spheres of public life and in dealings between individuals; and they 
deplore the failure of many in positions of responsibility to come u 
to the high standard of integrity set by the Prime Minister himself. 
While immediate action is urged, to break down, through force of 
public opinion, the doubtful practices to which the administration 
is exposed, the ultimate solution is seen to be in the training up of a 
generation nourished in the kind of atmosphere which the Christian 
schools and colleges provide. An immediate need is to increase the 

roportion of Christians on the staffs of these institutions; and 

ndian principals have expressed their eagerness to appoint mission- 
aries to meet that need. Measures to recruit for this purpose an 
initial body of some fifty men and women from overseas, and to 
secure further financial support for the work, are under discussion 
among the mission boards of the West. The colleges continue mean- 
while to enjoy a general freedom of activity, except for difficulties 
here and there still to be overcome. The requirement, for instance, 
of a deposit of Rs5 lakhs to Travancore University, by colleges 
wishing to begin work, has been modified to instalment payment 
over a five-year period, but it still represents, as the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University recognized when he gave a sympathetic hear- 
ing to the colleges’ case, a severe drain on institutions which 
enjoy no government support. Two new colleges have meanwhile 
opened in Travancore: the Mar Thoma College, Tiruvalla, and the 
Catholicate College, of the Orthodox Syrian Church. The Jacobite 
Syrian Church is to open a theological college at Alwaye. 

Christian medical work is reported to be rapidly overcoming the 
prejudice which, in common with other Christian enterprises 
supported from abroad, it encountered in the early days of India’s 
independence, and enjoys widespread recognition of the quality of 
its services. Salutary discussions have taken place on the preservation 
of a balance between professional emphasis and Christian living, and 
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between clinical and preventive work. Schemes for the development 
of co-operative service on the part of the hospitals of a region have 
been examined; and the laying of the foundation-stone of the Govern- 
ment’s All-India Medical Institute (New Zealand’s contribution to 
the ‘Colombo Plan’) sets the Christian hospitals in the context of the 
national medical service towards which India is moving. A good deal 
of consultation among mission boards has centred on the future of 
the Christian Medical College, Ludhiana, which is required to reach 
the status of M.B., B.S., in 1953 if it is to continue, and which needs 
considerable extension of staff, buildings and equipment for that 
purpose. The financial implications of supporting two medical 
colleges of the standing and scope of Vellore and Ludhiana have 
been ap ee faced, but the British societies have decided to 
endorse the resolution of the Advisory Council for Christian Colleges 
in India, Pakistan and Ceylon in favour of the ‘upgrading’ of the 
latter institution. Other Christian medical developments include 
American Leprosy Missions’ decision to build the William J. 
Schiefflin research sanatorium and training centre at Karigeri, 
South India and the laying of the foundation-stone of a psychiatric 
institute at Miraj Medical Centre, 

The demand for Christian literature remains insistent, both at 
the higher level and for the newly literate, not least on account of 
the flood of Communist books which have poured into India since 
independence was won. The need is not only for literature at all 
levels on the Christian Faith, but for general reading material, 
including novels, to which India is much addicted, with a Christian 
basis and tone. Significant developments include the implementation 
of the scheme known as the ‘Christian Students’ Library’ (which 
was outlined by its instigator and general editor in the October 19 62 
issue of this Review) which, though more exactly related to the 
training and spiritual nourishment of the ministry, will also appeal 
to educated laymen; the launching of the Indian Fournal of Theology 
and the opening in July, at Hislop College, Nagpur, of a one-year 
diploma course for the training of Christian journalists. 


PAKISTAN 


The official attitude to Christian work remains generally favour- 
able in Pakistan and the quality of the contribution of the Christian 
institutions, in a country which still has much to do to consolidate 
its position, meets with full appreciation on the part of Pakistani 
lendee of larger vision and purpose. There is a fairly widespread 
impression, however, that the Dominion’s morale has suffered 
heavily from the shock of the assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan, 
and there are clearly influential elements, of a fanatical kind, which 
would drag it back from the more advanced and tolerant position 
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which it could occupy in world affairs. The deletion from the draft 
constitution of the right ‘to propagate’ a faith has been reported; 
and Christian opinion, inside =) outside the Dominion, has voiced 
its urgent concern that Pakistan should not in any way withdraw its 
support for the standard of toleration in matters of religious liberty 
which international deliberations are seeking to establish. It is to be 
tted that there is no longer a Christian representative of the 
minorities in the Constituent Assembly. 
The Christian Council of West Pakistan, which has benefited 
— from the part-time services of its secretary, the Very Rev. A. 
hakur Das, (who attended the Willingen meeting of the I.M.C.) 
is to enjoy his full attention from 1953 and is becoming well- 
established as a co-ordinating centre of Christian planning and 
action. Such co-ordination is the more essential in view of the 
activities of independent travelling evangelists who have penetrated 
into Pakistan and with whom understanding has not yet been fully 
established. The situation of the Christians of West Pakistan, many 
of whom are extremely poor, is a matter on which guidance is 
felt to be needed from outside sources. Recently concluded or 
impending visits by consultants from abroad—Dr Ira Moomaw, Dr 
Glenn P. Reed, Dr Norman Goodall—have been keenly anticipated. 
The imminent introduction of a passport system between India 
and East Pakistan has given rise to a good deal of — in the 
latter region among people who have interpreted the regulation to 
mean that access to India will become permanently barred. A steady 
flow of refugees into West Bengal is reported, lately at the rate of 
three thousand a day. The Bengal Christian Council has set up an 
East Pakistan Christian Council, to be autonomous in matters 
affecting exclusively that region. The importance of a strong Christian 
Council is brought home by a number of matters on which a com- 
bined Christian approach to the Government has been necessary. 
The requirement in East Pakistan that all schools should hold a 
daily Assembly, with reading and interpretation of the Koran, and 
that the managing committees of the schools should have a Muslim 
majority, led to representations by a joint Christian deputation, 
including Roman Catholics, which succeeded in securing modifica- 
tion of the rules. Difficulties over the content of text-books have also 
been taken up with the Government, though no satisfactory solution 
had, at the time of writing, been reached, either on this matter or 
on the requirement that mission schools should provide Islamic 
teaching to Muslim pupils. Relations with the Government are, 
however, friendly, and broadcasting facilities have been given to 
Christians. An interesting and significant appointment is that of 
Dr Davis, of the Baptist mission at Dacca, to be liaison officer 
between all non-Roman Catholic churches and missions and the 
East Pakistan Government. 
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The strength, meanwhile, of the Christian community, much of 
it of Hindu origin and culture, as an evangelizing force among 
Muslims, remains a matter for speculation. It is encouraging to note 
that a school of Islamics organized by the Australian Baptists, in 
co-operation with the Henry Martyn School, at Mymensingh, drew 
seventy-nine students, of whom only seven were missionaries. 
Opportunities among the aboriginal tribes in the provinces are 
reported to be encouraging. 


CEYLON 


The general election necessitated by the widely lamented death 
of the Prime Minister, Mr D. S. Senanayake, in March, as a result 
of a fall from his horse, gave emphatic confirmation of Ceylon’s 
intention to continue on the road of democratic progress which has 
characterized its outlook and policy from the early days of self- 

overnment; and Mr Dudley Senanayake, who succeeded his father 
in the leadership of the United National Party, won a convincing 
victory at the polls in May. 

Outstanding among social and economic measures to raise the 
standard of living is the re-settlement scheme (launched jointly by 
the Government and Unesco) which is steadily being realized, to 
open up the so-called ‘dry zone’, largely by transferring to it people 
from the over-populated ‘wet zone’. Results are already becoming 
apparent in the increase in the proportion of home-grown food and 
in the more even distribution of the population over the country. 
The training of settlers for life in a new environment involves 
educational and cultural activities in which the churches could well 
share. The Student Christian Movement is laying much emphasis 
on arousing in its members concern for village ple; and the 
Y.W.C.A., which has for some years been extending its contacts 
with the Lanka Mahila Samiti (the Women’s Institute Movement, 
which has especial concern for the rural areas) is now co-operating 
with that body in village work and is represented on its central board. 

Though the churches report growing strength in Sinhalese 
leadership, there is a somewhat general admission that active concern 
for social questions still finds expression only in a select minority. 
We note, in this connexion, the publication of the first issue of 
Christian Forum, an occasional paper designed for students in schools 
and colleges, for subsequent issues of which articles are promised 
on Christian doctrine and on matters concerning home life and 
justice in the social order. We note also that the Jaffna diocesan 
council (Church of South India) has launched a campaign against 
the evils of dowry and organized a conference to stimulate public 
opinion on the matter. The National Christian Council held a 

hristian youth conference at Galle in April, in which commissions 
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worked on ‘our political responsibilities’, ‘social action’, ‘leadership 
training’, ‘youth in the life of the Church’. 

Common to all reports is a recognition of the strength of the 
revival of Buddhism and of the missionary character which it has 
assumed. Comment is also made on the ‘sense of grievance’ which 
the movement creates and on the pressure which it is putting 
upon the Government to give special protection and support to 
Buddhism and its institutions. It is pointed out that many of the 
country’s outstanding leaders in the political field are also ardent 
Buddhists, a fact which, looking to the future, gives added significance 
to the high percentage of Christians among the two thousand students 
enrolled in the newly established University of Ceylon. Fellowship 
among teachers has been strengthened with the formation, in 
association with the S.C.M. of Ceylon and the Institute of Christian 
Education, London, of a Guild, open to Christian principals and 
teachers, to help them in their work and witness in the schools. 

The provision of Christian literature in the Sinhalese language 
has been under discussion. It is the language in which much Buddhist 
teaching is conveyed, it is taught from the outset in the schools and 
in it a considerable body of general literature, including fiction, is 
being built up. The need to accelerate the production of Christian 
material, including tracts and pamphlets of a new and arresting type 
in Sinhalese, has been under consideration by the United Society 
for Christian Literature. 

The five churches (Anglican, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and the Jaffna diocese, Church of South India) which are working 
out the scheme of union from which the Church of Lanka is to 
eventuate, have agreed upon the basic provisions for the church. 
They include a threefold ministry of bishops, presbyters and deacons 
and demarcation into six dioceses. An inauguration scheme has been 
circulated to the churches concerned, among whom, while they in 
no way minimize the differences still to be resolved, a conviction of 
moving under the will of God prevails. 


Burma! 


Reports from Burma indicate that the situation continues 
gradually to improve. Although headlines still tell of rebel activities, 
with acts of violence and destruction, the main lines of communica- 
tion have been restored and are being fairly well maintained. 

Increased political stability is evidenced by the fact that at long 
last—in the fourth year of independence—Burma was able to hold 
its first general parliamentary elections. The final result gave sweeping 
majorities in both houses to the party of Premier U Nu—the AFPEL. 


1We are indebted to Board secretaries of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission for the substance of this section. 
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Communist promises, however, of a classless society and economic 
equality work their subtle propaganda among discontented labourers 
and idealistic youth. In August 1952 the Prime Minister presented 
his comprehensive programme for a welfare state, which would 
combine economic socialism and political democracy, and which is 
to begin with the nationalization of all land. 

‘a Karens who had been interned for security reasons have 
been released, though resistance continues among groups in the hills 
and parts of the Delta. For the Church it means a prolonging of the 
separation of one Christian Karen community from another, and 
the temptation (in the view of a recent missionary visitor) to lose 
heart and to bring inadequate spiritual effort to bear on what appears, 
at the human level, to be a condition of stalemate. 

In Burma, too, there are many evidences of a revival of Buddhism, 
sponsored by religious and political leaders, including the Prime 
Minister himself. Sacred relics have been brought from India and 
Ceylon and taken to Burma’s principal towns for veneration; the 
great pagodas have been repaired and regilded and many new ones 
are being constructed. There is extensive distribution of Buddhist 
literature; and newspapers and other publications are used for 
publicity. Buddhist missionaries carry Buddhist teachings to remote 
parts of Burma as well as to other countries, including Britain and 
the United States. The Prime Minister, however, continues to affirm 
that there is no official state religion and that all religions will be 
treated alike. The Minister for Home and Religious Affairs, himself 
a strong Buddhist, declared at the annual meeting of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Rangoon, ‘It is the policy of the Government of Burma to 
encourage all religions and to help to make people more religious, 
irrespective of religious faiths’. 

In certain respects the Christian Gospel is heard more readily 
than before the war. Agencies which distribute Gospel portions and 
religious tracts report a surprising increase in the number of books 
sold and the number of booklets and tracts received and read. Local 
newspapers are willing to = Christian messages in their 
columns; and the Burma Broadcasting Station gives a weekly 

uarter-hour to a programme entitled “The Church Speaks’. On 

ays of national celebration Christians are given an opportunity to 
hold appropriate religious services in a central place. On Independ- 
ence Day the Burma Christian Council conducted a united service 
of worship in an open square in Rangoon, at which, in addition to 
the large Christian group in attendance, there were many Hindus, 
Muslims and Buddhists, including several Buddhist priests. 

Although Christians form only a small minority—about three 
per cent in a population of some eighteen million, they continue to 
play an important part in the life of the country and ey ke 
posts in several departments of the government service. The ire 
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grows slowly among Burmans and Shans, but more rapidly among 
the hill tribes. For 1951 the Baptists, the largest single denomination 
working in Burma, reported over 4200 baptisms from among the 
Chins and Kachins. : 

Christian schools are striving to maintain their high standards 
and have many applications from non-Christian as well as Christian 
students. All existing schools are full to capacity and still need much 
in the way of equipment, which was almost totally destroyed during 
the war. There has been gradual progress, however, in the restoration 
of buildings, and some new schools have been opened in areas 
where the need is great. The Government has proclaimed a policy 
of free, compulsory education and is slowly implementing it as 
funds permit. 

Though Burma’s one Christian college, Judson College, has been 
absorbed into the national university under the new unitary plan, 
the chapel and the chaplain’s residence remain as a centre of student 
Christian activity, as do the buildings of Holy Cross College— 
formerly the Anglican theological seminary—on the other side of 
the university campus. The Christian students in the University 
(who number some 250) raised the funds to send four delegates to 
Indonesia in December 1951 for the first South-east Asia student 
conference planned by sie for the Asian peoples themselves. 

The follow-up of Dr Laubach’s “grey f campaign is proceeding 
slowly, but progress is reported in all the four languages—Burmese, 
Taungthu, Kachin and Lahu—in the production of readers, the 
training of teachers and the testing of the material with illiterates. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society reported an increase of 
sixty per cent in circulation of Scriptures at the end of 1951, with 
the highest distribution figure (52,700) since the war. Contributions 
(Rs 21,744) exceeded the previous year’s figure by Rs 3000, and 
were more than four times the pre-war average. There are now 
scriptures in 23 Burma languages in current use. The Christian 
Literature Society and other agencies have produced since the war 
nearly two hundred publications in eight languages. 

Audio-visual aids are increasingly utilized and a new visual aids 
and book sales van, the “Christian Messenger’, recently fitted up 
by the Baptist publications and visual aids department to carry 
audio-visual equipment and a large stock of books, is being widely 
used by churches, schools and other Christian groups. 

Some effort is being made to do more to minister to Burma’s 
large rural population, through the Methodists’ rural reconstruction 

rogramme and the Baptists’ rural and agricultural centres in the 
Shan States and among the Delta Karens—the latter enterprise 
carried on entirely by the Karens themselves under the leadership 
of a young man trained at Allahabad. 

There has been growing interest in many quarters in the Christian 
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home and family life br ete as is evidenced by the holding of 
several ‘institutes’ and the publication of a quarterly magazine. 

All Christian bodies are placing much emphasis on the training 
of leaders and on the assumption of responsibility by indigenous 
Christians as rapidly as possible. Nearly all Burma’s Christian 
schools are now directed by nationals, with managing bodies repre- 
sentative of their local communities. Of the five officers serving the 
Burma Christian Council in the past year, only one was not a citizen 
of the country. Young people from Burma are receiving advanced 
training in India, Britain and America, and older leaders are also 
being sent abroad. 

he oecumenical spirit grows in strength. During the war years 
Christians of several denominations were thrown together and 
learned to work and worship together in a new way. To-day there is 
still a united congregation in Pegu of Baptists, Methodists and 
Anglicans. Baptists and Methodists work together in two union 
schools and also with the Anglicans in a dispensary in Mandalay 
which has lately been opened in the former S.P.G. children’s 
hospital. The recently formed United Christian Medical Relief 
Society in Rangoon—initiated by Christian laymen of all denomina- 
tions—has opened a dispensary in buildings made available by the 
Anglicans and hopes to se its work as time goes on. 

A high point of the year was Burma’s first Christian ashram, 
held in Kprit at Insein, under the leadership of Dr E. Stanley Jones, 
with «2 AO! in residence and others attending the evening 
meetings. Christians of all races represented in Burma and of many 
denominations took part in an inspiring experience of study, work, 
prayer and fellowship. 


THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


= pressure of nationalism which colours reports from this 

region continues to form the principal background element of 
which the Christian Church must take account. Constantly inter- 
woven with it is the increasing strength of the revival of Islam, from 
the Middle East across to North Africa, with the State of Israel set 
provocatively in its midst. Communism struggles for, and often 
obtains, admission, or at least a hearing on the threshold, competing 
with programmes of social reform for the loyalty of those who live 
in insecurity and want. 

Few areas of the world need more positively and insistently the 
message of the Christian Gospel and in few areas are the obstacles 
to freedom of approach more difficult to circumvent. Reports speak 
of the suspicion which the Christian institutions, with their wider 
contacts and horizons, engender in the minds of nationalist leaders, 
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though evidence is also recorded of government concern, as in 
EcypPT, to build up a harmoniously comprehensive national structure 
on lines that will obviate tension with a minority faith. In one 
country or another a Christian school or hospital has been closed, 
in apparently arbitrary fashion; but reports record a fairly wide- 
spread experience that, while government inspection is penetrating 
and severe, it often carries with it friendly recognition of an 
institution’s contribution to the national life. 

Difficulties continue in the matter of religious liberty, and it is 
from the Near East that pressure for qualification of article thirteen 
in the draft Se ncasianel convention on human rights, concerning 
the right to change from one faith to another, has continued to 
make itself felt. Difficulties of a legal nature are still experienced 
in more than one country in relation to mixed marriages; and a new 
law, which has been under discussion in LEBANON, to transfer 
the hearing of non-Muslim cases in the realm of personal status 
from the religious to the civil courts, has aroused apprehension for its 
implicit diminution of the authority of the religious communities, and 
caused the Christian and Jewish leaders to issue a joint manifesto. 

The urgency of accelerating the pace at which nationals qualify 
for church leadership relates closely to the western associations 
which the Church acquired in the Near East. Responsible 
comment on the present situation stresses the fundamental necessity 
to detach Christian missions from their identification in the popular 
mind with the region’s complicated problems, the blame for which 
is largely attributed to the western Rowers. In the Near East, as a 
writer puts it in a recent issue of the Muslim World, Christianity’s 
‘westernness is at odds with its christian-ness’. More than one 
comment refers to the need, in an area continually battling against 
adverse conditions, for a more carefully studied avoidance of a 
defensive viewpoint and, in relation both to Islam and to Com- 
munism, for a realistic presentation of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
in the positive context of its concern for the condition of the world. 

e is meanwhile evidence of growth in solidarity among 
Christians and of a clearer conception of the responsibility for out- 
reach. Rural specialists among the missionaries begin to see results 
among both teachers and students from the emphasis which has 
been laid on the needs of rural communities. The students of 
Assiut College, Ecypt, are establishing profitable and constructive 
contacts with the villages of the region. Beirut College for Women, 
in LeBanon, held in 1952 the most successful summer work- 
pean which it has so far organized; and the ‘co-operative parish’ 

lished in the Mirjayoun area of LEBANON, a joint experiment 
undertaken by seven Christian communities in a rural area, repre- 
sents an initiative in the field of evangelism and of social service 
which may well set a pattern for development elsewhere. 
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The prevailing nationalist fever is reported to be creating a 
tay oh 5 newspaper- and magazine-reading public of a more 
superficial kind which is willing to assimilate its political opinions 
ready-made. It is a situation which calls for the production of books 
and pamphlets simply and responsibly written from the Christian 
sandipoilts. The increasing demand, meanwhile, for the Bible, 
amid all the political unrest, though partly due to the results of 
Dr Laubach’s recent campaigns, has something of the inexplicable 
about it, with no particular ‘promotion’ activities to account for it. 
The latest (1950) figures from the Bible Society’s headquarters in 
Cairo indicate a thirty-five per cent increase for the whole area. 
Much of the co-operative activity of the churches continues to 
centre, it goes without saying, on the problem of the Arab refugees. 
Against the background of the $250,000,000 three-year relief pro- 
ramme adopted in January by the U.N. Assembly, the Near East 
hristian Council committee for refugee work itself adopted a 
budget of $200,000 for 1952 (as compared with $40,000 for 1951). 
This bold advance was agreed upon under no illusion that the money 
will be easily forthcoming, but it indicates a conviction of the 
steadily growing support for the refugee problem from world 
Christian opinion which has come about since the conference held 
in Beirut in 1951. In addition to expanding many enterprises already 
in being, the committee’s main emphases for the past year have been 
the provision of facilities for the training of greatly needed teachers, 
who are in fact to be found among the refugees; the training of 
social workers, both for Unesco and for service in connexion with 
the committee’s own programme, which at present depends on a 
small and greatly over-burdened group of mission and church 
leaders; and coaibaeiie commercial undertakings to achieve a basic 
reintegration which goes beyond merely palliative measures of relief. 
Teacher-training courses were held in the summer holidays of 1952 
at Ramallah (West JORDAN) and at Beirut, a course for women 
social workers has begun at Zerka (East JorDAN), and several small 
projects, including bee-keeping and sheep-rearing, are developing 
in the Nablus area of West JorpDAN. The refugees themselves are 
responding with some vigour to the challenge to face matters con- 
structively. The Christian youth movements in particular have met 
with good success in training-courses for younger refugees: under- 
takings of the Y.M.C.A. in Sidon and Gaza in JorpaN and of the 
Y.W.C.A. in LEBANON have made substantial progress. None the 
less the hankering after an Arab State of Palestine represents a 
constant, almost mystical ideal which there is no eradicating from 
the refugee mind and heart, and a reservation which, however keen 
the reaction to friendly and constructive help, has still to be reckoned 
with as a background force. 
Politically, the reality of the State of IsraEL continues to provide 
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a focal point on which the States represented in the Arab League, 
though inclined to internal division on other matters of policy and 
grouping, find common ground; and suspicion of Israel’s intentions 
in terms of force of arms does little to relax the prevailing tension. 
Efforts at conciliation have been made from the Jewish side, with 
the Israeli Government’s offer in October to release all blocked 
accounts belong to Arab refugees and to transfer Arab securities 
and other valuables deposited in banks in Israel, and to release the 
first million pounds forthwith. 

Pros and results in evangelism among the Jewish population 
of Israel are discussed in a later section of this Survey, on the Jews. 
Here we record the concern of missions and churches with the 
Arab people who remain in Israel. A desire for Israeli-Arab equality 
is apparent in the Council on Arab Education and Culture set up 
by the Israeli Minister for Education. The non-Jewish population 
is estimated to be roughly 170,000 (119,000 Muslims, 35,000 Chris- 
tian and 15,000 Druzes), and the needs of the somewhat isolated 
Arab Christian Church are insistently presented by those concerned 
that it shall not be overlooked in the face of the more obvious 
challenge of the Jews. There is common agreement on the need to 
equip Arab Christians on positive lines to meet Communism, which 
is growing in influence in Israel. Reports stress the need for a good 
secondary Christian school and for a trade school with boardin 
facilities; and missionary leadership is required to extend theological 
training in a land which is lamentably short of ordained leaders. 

ian Tonpen, the growing importance of Amman, which is replacing 
Arab Jerusalem as the capital, and in which the population is rapidly 
increasing, gives that city, which already has a good deal of educational 
work centred in it, a strategic position in missionary planning. 

Prospects in SyRIA and in LEBANON may be viewed together in 
the context not only of the missions which work with the growin 
church, but also in that of the Supreme Council of the Evangeli 
Community of Syria and Lebanon, which has been active in both 
countries for the past fifteen years and which held a convention 
for the study of common problems in May last. The Council, 
which represents twelve Evangelical bodies, is redoubling its efforts 
to strengthen indigenous initiative. Lebanon is reported to be be- 
coming a publishing centre of Arabic Scriptures, largely through 
the instrumentality of the American Press, Beirut. Mach value is 
attached to the contract recently concluded with the Catholic Press 
in Beirut for the printing of ten thousand copies of the Jesuit Arabic 
Bible. There is increasing evidence of the value of the Advisory Council 
of the Bible Society for Syria and Lebanon, which was founded 
in 1949. A Bible Festival took place last year, under the patronage of 
the President of Lebanon. We note the government recognition 
accorded to the B.A. degree of the American University of Beirut. 
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Opportunities through friendly penetration to areas of need in 
the medical field continue to enlarge the scope of evangelism in 
AraBIA and IRAQ. The development of Church of Scotland work 
in the hitherto unevangelized country behind Aden makes headway: 
two nurses are now established in the region, the ruler of which 
has specifically asked also for a pastor and a doctor. Workers at 
the hospital of the Reformed Church of America at Amarah, who 
have renewed their visits to outlying districts, report extensive 
opportunities for travelling ovengulian and clinical service in the 
numerous settlements east and west of Amarah. Much has also been 
accomplished in medical tours from the hospital at Bahrain. Similar 
contacts with Hassa confirmed the sympathy with which the Amir 
views the people’s evident desire for a permanent medical mission. 
It is regretted that shortage of staff has necessitated the closing of 
the hospital at Qatar. Government programmes in Iraq, in both the 
medical and the educational field, challenge the mission to improved 
facilities in their hospitals and schools and in the latter some re- 
striction is experienced in the matter of text-books and appointments 
of staff. The training of young people for positive leadership ‘that 
is for things instead of against things’ ranks high in the task of the 
mission schools. 

Work in Persia has gous on amid the unrest and uncertainty 
caused by the failure of the Prime Minister to come to terms 
with the British Government on the future of the oil industry, 
a situation which in October culminated in the rupture, by 
the Persian Government, of diplomatic relations. The protracted 
dispute has inevitably brought economic hardship, with the industry 
nearly at a standstill, and the nationalist feeling against the foreigner 
is stil strong. Difficulty is experienced in obtaining permission for 
missionaries to enter the country; and though it is directed less 
against doctors and teachers than against ordained ministers, it has 
been sufficient to cause a considerable slowing down of Christian 
institutional work, The training of national leaders therefore comes 
first in plans ‘for the future and the Church is reported to be 
awakening to its need for complete independence as never before. 
Persian Christian leaders emphasize, however, the continued need 
for the missionary at this stage, particularly in the large institutions. 
The first meeting has been held - November 1951) of the Church 
Council of Iran, which has been formed ‘to strengthen the Christian 
churches in their internal life, to encourage their evangelistic out- 
reach and to work toward a united church’. Missionaries serve on 
the Council only as they are chosen by the churches. The evangelistic 
vigour of the cverdass 5 caper on this body is typified wy the 
plans which it discussed. The need was voiced for written material 
on ‘the method of personal evangelism’, to help individual Christians 
in discussions with people of other faiths. There was pressure for 
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wide distribution of visual-aid material, in local theatres and other 
centres of community life; and the provision of conferences and of 
study material on the relation of Christianity to Communism was 
urged as vitally necessary. The value of Bible correspondence courses 
was widely recognized and the hope was expressed that the training- 
school for evangelists, from which much strength is already derived, 
might ‘in the near future develop into an inter-church theological 
school’. Though discussions on church union have made relatively 
little progress, it was significant that the Council recommended that 
material on this subject from churches in other lands where union 
was in force, or nearing consummation, should be secured and 
circulated. 

In Ecypt the Church began the year amid all the tension aroused 
by nationalist feeling over the treaty abrogation issue. Indeed, the 
shocking incident at Suez in January, when two Coptic Christians 
were murdered by a fanatical crowd, brought a different tone to the 
sense of relative immunity from violence which Christian bodies 
had so far thankfully recorded. Though conditions throughout the 
year have necessitated some restriction of movement on the part of 
missionaries into the villages and outlying districts, Egyptian Chris- 
tians have succeeded in maintaining that range of contact. Significant 
of improving conditions was the re-opening in June of the Egypt 
General Mission’s hospital at Shebeen, the only Christian institution 
to be closed in the later months of 1951. Meanwhile Egypt has passed 
through the revolutionary coup d’état which eventuated in the 
abdication of the King and the establishment of a military govern- 
ment under General Neguib. Christian workers speak and write 
hopefully of prospects under the new, more democratically minded 
régime, with its programme of reform. There is active pressure for 
expansion while the opportunity lasts and a sense of how suddenly 
hostility and restriction can flare up in an apparently favourable 
atmosphere such as that which prevailed at the time of the 1951 
outbreak. 

The demand for the Bible remains impressively high and the 
following-up of Dr Laubach’s literacy work has provided a profitable 
entrée to Egyptian homes. Emergency experiences have deepened 
the sense of fellowship between missionaries and Egyptian Christians 
and have brought the denominations together in mutual service and 
ree. We note the success of a retreat held for missionaries 
and tian pastors by the Egypt General Mission in February, the 
second of its kind, and the mission’s decision to repeat the experiment. 

Uneasiness continued over the greater part of the year in the 
ANGLO-EGyPTIAN SuDAN, pending agreement between Great Britain 
and Egypt as to the future status of the country; and while the 

Sudanese look unanimously towards independence as their goal, 
divergencies of view as to ways of attaining it still impair a harmony 
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of outlook. A significant development, calling for adjustment in 
church and mission school programmes, is the rapid establishment 
of government schools in the southern province. It is estimated that 
when the five-year government programme, now in its second year, 
is completed, = ae schools will dominate areas which mission schools 
have hitherto served alone. The Reformed Church of America, which 
has for some years worked with the United Presbyterian Mission, 
in missionary outreach into the Anuak tribe on the Ethiopian border, 
is now to contribute personnel and other resources to the whole 
enterprise in the Upper Nile province. An immediate effect of this 
reinforcement has been the opening of work among the Murle tribe 
and the assumption of responsibility for a station among the Nuers 
which was about to be given up by another mission. An encouraging 
contact with the Nuers has also been made by women workers of 
the United Presbyterian Mission, in the cattle-camps up the Sobat 
river to which the tribe repairs every year for the five-month dry 
season, though the missionaries were principally welcomed for the 
medical aid which they brought. The education of girls occupies 
an important place in mission planning. Church Missionary Society 
workers have voiced their conviction of the need to develop boarding- 
schools for girls, at which they will learn to aspire to higher standards 
of living and at which they will be trained in the principles of respon- 
sible Christian leadership. Migrants from the southern to the 
northern province, especially young men, continue to require a good 
deal of care and guidance from church and mission bodies, as they 
seek employment and adjust themselves to new surroundings. 

ETHIOPIA proceeds on its way towards centralized control from 
Addis Ababa, though in a country of widely scattered tribal units 
and a tradition of regional autonomy not willingly surrendered, 
setbacks have still to be reckoned with. On the missionary side, 
workers of the Hermannsburg Mission, of Germany, who have 
returned to Ethiopia, record interesting impressions. ‘They find, in 
the work built up by the mission at Aira clear confirmation of the 
growth of the Church in the intervening years. Allowing for con- 
siderable migration to other areas, there are very fair congregations 
both there and in the church at Schallia, which has now been 
handed back by the Swedish mission. Impressions also refer to 
evidences of a return to paganism, with a good deal of witchcraft 
centred in the Aira region. There has, however, been concerted 
attack upon it in recent years by Ethiopian Christians; and there 
are instances of the conversion of witch-doctors. Missionary re- 
inforcements are urgently required. 

The persecution of Ethiopian Christians in outlying provinces 
recorded in our last survey continues to occur. 

In Wallega Province [writes a missionary correspondent], meeting- 
places have been kept closed in spite of assurances from the central 
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Government that they would be permitted to open. Pastors and elders 
have been imprisoned and fined for holding worship services in buildings 
which, it was assumed, were not affected by bans, and in private homes. 
‘Two cases have been taken to the High Court and it is hoped that a favour- 
able decision there will result in a return to justice and freedom of worship 
in the entire area affected. 


A significant event, in the light of the new political structure 
of ERITREA, is the completion of the whole Bible in Tigrinya, which, 
contrary to earlier expectations, is to be the official language of the 
country rather than Amharic. It is estimated that some fifty per 
cent of the younger generation read and speak Tigrinya, though 
illiteracy is still fairly prevalent among the older people. 

In the countries of NortTH Arrica, which account between them 
for some twenty to twenty-five million inhabitants, opportunities 
for evangelism compare favourably with other areas of predominantly 
Muslim character; and there are by no means discouraging results 
from individual penetration into previously unreached areas, bearing 
in mind the size of the territory to be covered and the slender 
missionary forces available. Missionaries themselves stress the need 
for a deepening of Christian fellowship among the Boards concerned 
and for a concerted plan of action; and the opinion is offered that 
it is the lack of adequate effort to move towards a United Church 
of North Africa which holds up further progress. The Inter-Mission 
Council in ALGERIA, in which the North Africa Mission, the Algiers 
Mission Board, the Bible Society, the Mission to Kabylia, the 
French Reformed Church and the Methodist Church all collaborate, 
is an instance of the value of joint machinery of this kind, not least 
for the friendly and constructive relationships with the Government 
which it is able to promote. Activities of this Council include 
the annual Christian conference which has again been held at 
Tizi-Ouzou, for consultations between Arab, Kabyle and European 
Christians from the churches and missions. A new undertaking has 
been the organization of a missionary language-school, for studies 
in French, Arabic and Kabyle, and with lectures included on Islamic 
and Berber culture, French government and special missionary 
problems. A sense of increasing strength to the whole task in 
Algeria has been widely recognized through the expansion of 
the mission work of the French Reformed Church, notably 
among the Chaouia tribe in the Aurés mountains, and also 
in awakening European groups to their Christian responsibilities. 
(The need for strong European churches is reiterated from several 
countries in North Africa.) 

Work in Tunisia has suffered some inconvenience on account 
of the political situation, and prices have risen sharply. The Christian 
schools have remained open, with evident keenness on the part of 
children for Christian witness. The bomb which was thrown into 
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the Tunis school of Church Missions to Jews caused structural 
damage, but no loss of life. The term had ended the day before. 

Reports from 'TANGIER speak of encouraging contacts with the 
Spanish members of the community, who include some very keen 
young people. ‘ 

In Morocco, the ‘native conference’ organized annually at 
Marrakech by the Southern Morocco Mission, drew as good an 
attendance as ever on the African side, though fewer missionaries 
were present. Common agreement was voiced on the need for more 
vigorous witness and for a greater sense of responsibility on the 
part of a Christian for those around him. 

Christian workers in TURKEY are keenly aware of the depth and 
reality of the process of democratization through which the country 
is passing and of the predominance of concern for the common 
man. Simpler living finds expression at every level of Turkish life; 
and opportunities increase for private enterprise in the economic 
realm. ‘E.C.A.’ assistance has made possible the building of new 
roads and the mechanization of agriculture, and the rural areas as 
a whole have felt the benefits. One development on which somewhat 

eneral regret is expressed is the closing of the Halk Evi’s (‘Folk 
Homes’), with nothing immediately in prospect in their place. 
Alignment with the West has brought with it a noticeable increase 
in the extent to which English is read; and the American Board 
mission is planning an expanded programme of literature at several 
levels, to include children’s books and material on home life. 

The greater sense of freedom of movement and of expression 
which is experienced continues to reveal itself in the renewed 
vitality which is apparent in the Greek and Armenian churches, 
which have been released from the close government supervision 


to which they were previously subjected. The American Board 


medical work at Adana continues without interruption: the latest 
available figures indicate treatment of some four thousand patients 
in a year. Fresh contacts have been established with Christian 
groups in the Mardin area, which is remotely situated in the interior, 
and plans for further training in leadership among them are under 
discussion. 

The greater freedom which is being experienced in the expression 
of the Islamic faith has resulted in a somewhat widespread revival 
of the Call to Prayer and in an increase in Muslim literature, some 
of it of a reactionary kind. In two grades in the elementary public 
schools, instruction in Islam is conducted under the Department of 
Education. American Board schools are crowded; and while appre- 
hension is apparent among the more liberal and educated people, 
lest a backward, conservative, Muslim element should gain in 
strength, Christian missionaries are convinced that a great challenge 
faces them, as an awakened Turkey searches for freedom and truth. 
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West AFRICA 


Pe countries of West Africa illustrate with particular clarity 
developments which, over many parts of the continent as a 
whole, impel the Christian Church to an ever closer concentration 
on the strengthening of responsible church membership and of 
inculcating in every Christian a sense of the missionary task. The 
promotion of witness through Christian living and through the study 
of the Bible and of church history remains a constant emphasis in 
Christian Council deliberations in the face of the conspicuous 
challenges of the day. Outstanding among these, more especially in 
those areas where self-government moves at an accelerated pace 
towards realization, is the nationalism which often tends to “semper 
with ‘imperialism’ a Church to which European missionaries still 
devote their lives and energies in Africa. Education, again, advances 
towards the implementation of long-term government programmes, 
such as that for the Gotp Coast CoLony and AsHAnti. The 
Christian concern which has been expressed there, not only for 
freedom for the Church to maintain its own schools and teacher- 
training colleges, but for the provision of Christian teaching in all 
schools, reflects a conviction widely held among educationists, both 
African and European, of the vital necessity to avoid at all costs a 
dichotomy between church and state schools, through the develop- 
ment of the latter on purely secular lines. Pressure in other fields 
of evangelism has in fact led to some relinquishing of schools to 
government educational authorities, a step which has evoked out- 
spoken African testimony to the fundamental part which the Christian 
schools play in West African life and insistence on the Church’s task 
of christianizing and educating at the same time. The ae 
however, of restricted opportunity in the educational sphere is frankly 
faced; and much planning looks also towards greater mobility of 
contact, in alternative types of youth work and in the homes. An 
important new appointment made by the Student Christian Move- 
ment of Great Britain is that of a travelling secretary, to maintain 
contact with the universities and colleges of the Goip Coast, 
NiGceriA and Sierra Leone. 

The challenge of Islam remains unabated, though reports from 
Gameis, Sierra Leone and French West Arrica emphasize the 
intermingling of Islam with pagan tribes which differentiates the 
scene from one of a purely Muslim character. Christian leaders from 
GamBiA (who write of growing readiness of laymen to take a 
responsible share in the Church’s work), find the Muslim problem 
concentrated largely in Bathurst, where a gulf has still to be bridged 
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between the many tribes, most of them Muslim, and the Creoles, 
among whom are a good many Christians. Reports from FRENCH 
West Arrica put the Muslim population at 6,500,000 (as against 
one million Christians and nine million Animists). Impressions of 
Islam in NORTHERN NIGERIA distinguish between its declining in- 
fluence as a religious force and the impact of its moral standards on 
the social system of which it forms a part. The corruption which 
permeates everyday life presents an obstacle of the most Sesdeneneel 
character to missionary advance; and material inducements to 
a change of faith, coupled with a good deal of petty persecution of 
Christianity, make the task of the Church one of peculiar difficulty. 
The development of the Ahmadiyya movement is apparent in SIERRA 
LEONE among the tribal people, with some activity also in Freetown. 
In the Gop Coast the opening of schools by the movement con- 
stitutes some attraction, though greater significance is attached to 
the rapid penetration of the whole Muslim influence to the south, 
where a number of mosques have been opened in towns of the 
west coast which were formerly centres of Christianity. A consultative 
tour, jointly sponsored by the Anglican and Methodist churches, to 
study Islam in West Africa, has m undertaken in the course of 
the year by the Rev. J. Spencer Trimingham. 
he expansion of Christian education on lines that will relate 
the Church more closely to social realities, and prepare Christian 
men and women for service in every field of a country’s needs, is 
apparent at several points. Since its enlargement in 1949 to provide 
training also in science and technology, Fourah Bay College, SreRRA 
Legon, has increased its number of full-time students from seventy 
to three hundred, with five hundred part-time students. The 
University of Lrperia, which has developed out of the former 
‘liberal arts’ College of West Africa, and which has completed a 
year of its existence, under an American principal, plays a leading 
op in training men and women for many fields of specialist service. 
n Liberia, too, the Public Health programme creates many oppor- 
tunities for Christian medical workers to serve in the centres and 
clinics which are being opened up in the hinterland and to staff 
the health service facilities which are developing in urban centres. 
In British CAMEROON, the Basel mission has embarked on a three- 
year training course for the ministry, which, in addition to providing 
regular pastoral preparation, will also help to equip the initial group 
of fourteen selected students to meet and understand contemporary 
influences and currents of thought. The school, which is also pro- 
viding some training for the students’ wives, will use Duala for the 
present, with English as a subsidiary language. 
The participation of women in the life of the Church shows 
particular vigour in Niceria. The Sudan United Mission reports 
their active share in village visitation and a keen response to a 
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three-day convention of the Women’s Fellowship, some of whose 
members travelled long distances to be present. The Methodist 
Church, while noting a general growth in lay initiative in evangelism, 
refers in particular to the marked success of women Class Leaders. 
Men and women alike are concerned in the adult‘schools which are 
ae up in some numbers in the Langtang area, where the 

udan United Mission reports the Hausa Primer to be selling at a 
hundred copies a month. Anglican progress in Nigeria is marked 
by the celebration of the centenary of the Church in Lagos (where 
the first Christian sermon was preached by an African catechist in 
1852), and by the inauguration of the Delta diocese, under an 

rican bishop. 

Missionaries in the territories of the French Union are un- 
hesitating in their support for acceptance of government subsidies, 
seeing in them a means to enable the missions to give of their 
fullest to the African in a revolutionary day. Instances noted by 
the Paris mission of work which has been subsidized with no loss 
of independence include the schools in ToGOLAND, the modernization 
of the hospital at Bangwa, CAMEROON, and the leprosarium at Oyem, 
GABON, now in process of construction. In the French territories, 
again, an impulse towards closer unity of action, as distinct from 
organic union, is apparent. The Paris mission has elaborated further 
with the Reformed Church of America plans for the latter mission 
to take part in the work in ToGoLAND; and the Reformed Church 
has contributed generous financial aid as a first step in co-operative 
work. The Federation of Missions and Churches of Cameroon and 
Gabon has created a new post of Secretary-General, to carry with 
it the Secretaryship of the Protestant schools of Cameroon. A 
significant development in FRENCH WesT and FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
Arrica is the introduction of new legislation on African marriage. 
Aimed in principle at the removal of the dependence of women on 
possibly unscrupulous relatives, and of the commercialization of 
marriage, the legislation makes the ‘bride-price’ illegal in the case 
of a woman who has reached the age of twenty-one, at which age 
she is also to be free to marry at her own choice. The legislation is 
widely recognized as a progressive step, though responsible opinion 
also comments on the possible danger that parents may, for the 
sake of the bride-price, hasten a marriage of their choice before the 
qualifying age is reached. 

From Conco come interesting reports of the prospects for non- 
Roman Catholic schools, which since 1948 have, it will be remem- 
bered, enjoyed equal subsidy with those of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The latest figures to ublished (for 19 5°), show a subsidy 
of Fr. 11,330,372 for Conco and Fr. 1,378,399 for RUANDA-URUNDI. 
Totals since then have increased, as the Government now pays all 
fully qualified teachers and is prepared to give further support for 
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the maintenance of the missions’ boarding-schools and for the 
building of rural schools. The date for the conclusion of the period 
of grace, by the end of which the schools must complete their 
compliance with the necessary conditions, has been extended from 
December 31st, 1952, to December 31st, 1957. 

The Librairie Evangélique au Congo (Leco) has published seventy 
books, in French, English, Portuguese and ten African languages, 
since it came into being in 1948; and an offset press has now been 
purchased to make possible a very necessary increase in produc- 
tion. ‘Leco’ enjoys wide recognition, and growing response from 
experienced Congolese printers, who are eager to enter its service. 

Much benefit to the training of Christian workers has been 
derived from the recent relocation of the American Presbyterian 
Morrison Bible School, at Kakinda. Completed and reopened in 
new buildings in 1951, it was joined by the Ecole de Moniteurs in 
January 1952. A widely recognized task in Congo is still the en- 
larging of the vision of church members beyond their immediate 
horizon; and though high tribute is paid to the devotion of Congo 
Christians, the need to increase their sense of missionary obligation 
and of fellowship outside their own immediate locality is closely 
related to the whole challenge of the training of a teaching ministry 
and the building-up of a fundamentally instructed church. The 
second of the regional conferences recently initiated in Congo has 
now been held, for the Ubangi area of the north-west. It brought 
together sixty-four African Christians and fourteen missionaries, to 
discuss a Christian’s responsibility to his Lord, himself, the Church, 
the family, the tribe and the world. 

Reports from ANGOLA speak of the thirst for knowledge which 
characterizes many of the tribes. Two young Christian Angolans, 
after preparation in their own country, are planning to take a full 
medical course in Lisbon University. Three others are studying 
theology in Portugal, at the Seminario Evangélico, Carcavelos (with 
hostel “facilities rovided by the Presbyterian Board, U.S.A.). In 
ANGOLA itself theological training goes forward at the Emanuel 
Seminary, Dondi, and there are prospects of a joint training school 
being established in connexion with the Quessua Bible School. A 
Portuguese government irrigation scheme, involving the re-settlement 
of 75,000 peasant families along the Cunene and Cuanza rivers in 
Angola, and the Limpopo and Incomati rivers in Mozambique, is 
to be noted. 

In MozamsiquE the Christian Council has been strengthened 
by the affiliation of four more member churches: the First Baptist 
Church of Lourengo Marques, the Methodist Church of South 
Africa (African Circuit in Mozambique), the Church of Christ in 
Mozambique (Swiss Mission Section) and the Igreja Metodista na 
Sudeste da Africa. The literacy worker appointed to follow up the 
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visit of Dr Laubach reports considerable success, with an increasing 
number of applicants for instruction at each lesson. Difficulties are 
experienced in the maintenance of subsequent interest, and workers 
are urgently needed in this respect. The campaign has met with its 
- earen success among young people, and especially among girls. 

mphasis is laid on.the strategic value of now initiating a campaign 
among the married women. The Christian Council has recently 
acquired a multilith printing press, through the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature (New York), with funds contributed 
by a prayer group in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

A study to be made, under the auspices of American Leprosy 
Missions, of the effects of the new T.B. drug, rimifon, upon leprosy, 
is to cover a wide field in West Africa: trials will be made at leper 
centres in Kano, NiGcEria (Sudan Interior Mission); Caluquembe, 
ANGOLA (Mission Philafricaine); Bibanga, Conco (Presbyterian, 
U.S.); Ndjazeng, CAMEROON (Presbyterian, U.S.A.). 

An event of common importance to ConGo and to the FRENCH 
and PoRTUGUESE territories is the forthcoming visit of Professor M. 
Searle Bates, Professor B. G. M. Sundkler and an African scholar 
still to be named, on the second stage of the I.M.C.’s survey of 
facilities for theological training in Africa. We also record the pub- 
lication, on the initiative of the Paris mission, of the first issue of 
a periodical entitled Comme des Flambeaux, the French equivalent 
of the Daystar, which is published by the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Critical tension has gathered force in certain territories of this 
area; and over East Africa as a whole a sharpening of issues and a 
certain similarity in the pattern of social and economic development 
throw the emphases to which the Church is immediately challenged 
into bold relief. In the midst of much inter-racial disturbance the 
task of strengthening the foundations of the Church, as a community 
of Africans, Asians and Europeans who are called to surmount racial 
division, is keenly felt. In spite of all progress, moreover, few parts 
of the world labour more heavily under the shortage of Christian 
workers for a constantly expanding field. 

The departure of Bishop Stuart from UGanpa has been the 
occasion of a survey of the growth of the Church under his leadership, 
and of a charge to unrelenting effort for its further consolidation. 
African priests in the diocese now number 166, and an African 
assistant bishop was consecrated in the course of the year. The 
appointment a the Rev. L. W. Brown, of the Church of South 
India, as Bishop of Uganda, brings an interesting element of extra- 
Africa experience into the scene. Uganda, it is stressed, continues 
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to provide much scope for missionary responsibility, not only in 
educational and medical service, but, in partnership with the African 
diocesan clergy, in the rapidly extending pastoral sphere. There is 
ressing need to increase the number of schools, especially at the 
junior-secondary level. A new junior-secondary teacher-training 
college was completed in August. Evangelistic commitments in new 
fields include the pastoral care of African workers who will be 
employed by the Tororo Exploration Company, which is to exploit 
the mineral resources of the Tororo region, near the Kenya border. 
In KENYA, as we write, conditions of the gravest character menace 
the whole country, with the Mau Mau insurrectionists venting a 
fanatical nationalism in acts of criminal violence against members of 
the European community, a number of whom have been murdered, 
and visiting Africans who have defied intimidation and who have 
given active expression to their support of the Government with 
reprisals of a brutal and often fatal kind. Two outstanding Chiefs 
have paid for their loyalty with their lives. The state of emergency 
which has been declared and the enrolment of volunteer citizens of 
all races in an armed guard, in support of the resolute measures of 
force adopted to put the rising down, suggest an inevitable but no 
less tragic interruption of the country’s normal life. It is full 
recognized that at the root of the insurrection lie grievances which 
must be fairly examined; and that the passionate demand for re- 
distribution of the land, though highly inaccurate in its claim for 
the ‘return’ to the Kikuyu of territory which the tribe has, in fact, 
never owned, represents a basic obsession which cannot be ignored. 
The announcement that a Royal Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Hugh Dow, is to visit East Africa to study the land 
problem is of particular timeliness and significance for Kenya. 
Attribution of the outbreak entirely to economic causes, however, 
has been repudiated in Kenya; and there is wide corroboration of 
the impression broadcast by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
upon the conclusion of his visit in November, that Mau Mau is a 
sinister, ruthless movement seeking to undermine all law-abiding 
life, and ‘the African’s worst enemy’. The Christian Council of 
Kenya, which was among the bodies with which Mr Lyttelton 
conferred, has issued a message of encouragement and hope to 
Christians of all races, sympathizing with those African Christians 
who have suffered for their faith and calling upon them ‘to lift up 
their hearts and remember that the Church of Christ has triumphed 
over every persecution in the past’. The statement affirms: 


This is no struggle between white and black. It is a struggle between 
good and evil, between those who seek the way of peaceful growth and 
those who seek by violence to gain their own ends at the expense of all 
others. These violent men must be dealt with, that in peace, the rest of 
us may by peaceful and constitutional means seek the welfare of all. 
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For the churches, as for all who face the problem of the 
reactionary, less developed sections of the Kikuyu tribe in whom 
the Mau Mau movement originates, the events of the past few weeks 
are closely related to the existence of the separatist churches in 
which Kenya, like South Africa, abounds and the ultra-nationalism 
of which extends also to marrmy A to missions. This attitude is 
vigorously fostered by the Kikuyu Independent Schools Association 
(which in November was proscribed, a number of its schools being 
closed and the pupils transferred to mission schools). The strength 
of the separatist movement and its ability to draw Christians away 
from the Church into a tribal and often syncretistic distortion of 
the Faith challenge the Church to vigorous advance at all its strategic 
points: to a strengthening of the indigenous ministry, to the provision 
of the Bible and of other Christian literature in all the vernaculars, 
to the deployment of Christian teachers to implement at its most 
vital points < sae Government education programme, which is basically 
Christian in its framework, and to develop intensively work among 
women and girls. There are evidences, meanwhile, of an increasing 
sense of responsibility for primary evangelism among individual 
Christians and of a noticeably keener awareness of their responsibility 
on the part of Europeans. 

The establishment of evangelists in fields which have had no 
more than itinerant visitation is a main emphasis in reports from 
TANGANYIKA, where the Christian Council is engaged upon a survey 
of the needs of each district in turn and especially of the more 
densely populated provinces. Recent statistics put the total number 
of Christians at 462,000 out of a population of 7,499,000, with the 
greatest concentration in the Northern Province (25 per cent) and 
in the Southern Highlands (13 per cent). The need for a training 
centre for evangelists in western Tanganyika is under discussion. 
Christian educationists report an improvement in the enrolment and 
attendance at the schools and progress in the standards attained. 
The steady influx of boys into the towns in search of work, thus 
denuding the rural areas of potential producers, is of much concern 
to the missions. Good results continue to be shown from the ‘Alliance’ 
teacher-training schools, which also provide inter-church and inter- 
tribal contacts. While some opposition to the education of girls still 
lingers, there is increasing competition for entry to the boarding- 
schools, which are maintained at ten centres by missions represented 
in the Christian Council. In the field of mass education, a large- 
scale literacy campaign is now being conducted in the Gogo area. 
The industrial exploitation of the south-western areas, with coal- 
fields opening up in the regions behind Manda, and a large-scale 
wattle-growing scheme developing at Njombe, constitutes a pastoral 
challenge of some urgency. The new Anglican diocese of South- 
west Tanganyika has within its sphere the chain of large villages 
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scattered northward from the Mozambique border to Manda, the 
hinterland region between Milo and Manda and the Southern High- 
lands province. Pastoral care of this area makes exacting demands 
on sparsely distributed forces. A good deal of training is concentrated 
in Liuli, where a medical school is now also to be opened. 

The work of the Church in NyasaLAND, as in NORTHERN 
and SOUTHERN RHODESIA, goes on in the face of widespread pre- 
occupation with the draft scheme for the federation of the three 
countries. African opinion remains adamant in its opposition; and 
churches and mission boards with commitments in Africa have 
continued to press for assurances that adequate provision is being 
made for the hearing of Africans’ views and for ented discussion 
of the scheme with them. European attitudes, which have been 
widely canvassed since the publication of the White Paper in June, 
reveal rather more qualification than a year ago, and considerable 
doubt finds expression as to whether the scheme, though acceptable 
as an ultimate goal, should be carried through at the present time, 
with African suspicion and distrust still undispelled. Emphasis is 
laid on the African’s concern for his personal status and on the 
urgent need to press on with legislation in that field. The whole 
issue, Moreover, is viewed in the larger context of its significance 
in a ‘multi-racial Commonwealth’ and of the establishment of mutual 
trust within it. The churches, for their part, see also in the present 
situation a responsibility to explore ways of understanding and 
interpretation which will lift the matter above the level of political 
controversy; and Christian bodies outside Africa have been much 
concerned with the achievement of that purpose. A constructive 
development, meanwhile, is the appointment of a commission, 
with Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders as chairman, to visit the three 
Territories and to make recommendations with a view to the 
establishment of a college for African higher education. 

NYASALAND and NorTHERN RHODESIA claim encouraging progress 
both in inter-racial partnership in the administration of the Church 
and in the carrying of responsibility by Africans independently of 
missionary control. In these Territories, however, the need to enlarge 
the horizon so as to create a sense of fellowship with Christians of 
other lands, much stressed in papers from East Africa written in 
preparation for the Willingen meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, is widely confirmed. In NORTHERN RHODESIA a good deal 
of evangelistic energy is centred in the Copper Belt. Here, the 
enterprise known as the United Missions in the Copper Belt has 
been going vem a process of self-examination and is now pre- 
paring for a new forward move, in which the co-operating societies 
are to be joined by the United Church of Canada. At its inception 
in 1936, the purpose of the U.M.C.B. was defined as ‘the making 
of a united Christian approach to the population of the Copper 
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Belt . . . in all educational, welfare and other sociological activities’, 
through a team of missionaries seconded by their own societies. 
The close fellowship achieved in this undertaking proved most 
fruitful, but the assumption by the Government in 1951 of the main 
responsibility for education in the Copper Belt created a query as 
to how far the Anglican Church (through the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa) could continue to share in the united venture. 
Furthermore, the other co-operating missions and churches, Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Presbyterian, who were anxious to work 
together in church affairs, felt the need for some organization of 
their own to forward more effectively their church work, as the 
Anglicans had been doing for many years. There had been talk of 
church union, but it had not reached the stage of formal negotiation. 
Plans are now under consideration for co-ordinating Free Church 
work in the Copper Belt, not with a view to replacing the U.M.C.B., 
but on lines that will make it more effective. The new Bishop of 
Northern Rhodesia has expressed his wish to maintain the collabora- 
tion, and the team will continue, as a ‘cell’ within the larger groupings 
of the Anglican and Free churches, to witness to the spiritual unity 
of purpose which exists over and beyond the present divisions. The 
team members are full members and workers in their own churches, 
but through their collaboration in social and educational work, and 
above all through their fellowship, they are broadening their own 
experience and growing nearer to one another in thought and 
sympathy. The clarification of points of obscurity will release fresh 
energies, and a new accession of strength is to be expected with the 
advent of Canadian missionaries next year, a development made 
possible by the withdrawal of their mission from China. 
The Church in Barotseland is further strengthened, we note, by 
the publication of the whole Bible in Lozi. 
eports from SOUTHERN RHODESIA admit to a relative slowness 
within the African churches in missionary initiative, and are urgent 
in their appeal to European Christians per es down the segregation 
in church life which prevents Africans taking a full and responsible 
art in inter-racial church counsels. Missionaries, it is felt, will for 
ong continue to be needed to help build up a strong, witnessing, 
evangelizing Church. The preoccupation with schools, in the insistent 
pressure for education which prevails in Southern Rhodesia, tends, 
moreover, to take a high proportion of pastoral forces away from 
their basic task of evangelism, and to identify school administration 
in the African mind with the primary purpose of the Christian 
Church. The growth of denominations on tribal lines is commented 
on as a development which militates against progress towards union 
and as a problem calling for scientific missionary study. Advance in 
inter-racial understanding and African welfare is meanwhile to be 
seen in two significant respects: in the appointment of Africans to all 
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government boards and committees which deal with Native adminis- 
tration and welfare; and in the recommendations of the report 
of the Commission on Native Education. These face frankly the con- 
ditions which hamper the character-training of the African (such 
as inadequate home and family life in the urban areas and the fact 
of the occupational colour bar). They envisage ways and means of 
lengthening a child’s school life (beyond the two years to which 
for many of them it is at present restricted), of increasing the number 
of qualified teachers and of rendering the teaching profession more 
attractive, culturally and materially, to suitable African candidates. 
The Commission expresses the view that ‘all the expedients recom- 
mended to surmount what is a serious crisis in African education 
will fail of their purpose unless there is close and cordial co-operation 
between the Native Education Department and the Missions’. 


SoutH AFRICA 


Political deadlock has prevailed, over the greater part of the year, 
since the Supreme Court of South Africa, to whom the issue had 
been submitted by four representatives of the Cape Coloured com- 
munity, in March declared the Separate Representation of Voters 
Act invalid. The Prime Minister’s refusal to accept the judgment 
or to make provision for a debate upon it, and the subsequent 
introduction of legislation which brought into being a High Court 
of Parliament to supersede the Supreme Court’s authority over 
legislation enacted by Parliament, greatly heightened the tension 
which grips the Union and drew sharp opposition from widely 
differentiated groups, among which the Torch Commandos were 
conspicuous. The challenge was particularly marked in Natal, where 
a mass demonstration of white people demanded a new National 
Convention to entrench the basic liberties of the citizen, and where 
in fact the eventuality of extremes of political despotism forcing the 
Province to secession finds a place in responsible debate. Among 
non-Europeans a passive resistance campaign, consistently and 
soberly organized to defy racial discrimination laws to the point of 
imprisonment, has steadily gathered force since it began in June, 
and by October over five thousand people had suffered arrest. Since 
Parliament rose in June, the Judicial Committee of the High Court 
of Parliament has declared the Separate Representation Act valid, 
but has itself been judged by the Cape Division of the Supreme 
Court to be of no legal ion and effect, a judgment which was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Appellate Division. 

South African opinion is at pains to emphasize to the outside 
world that opposition to theid in no sense represents a hard- 
and-fast cleavage between Briton and Afrikaner, and that the latter 
is widely and conspicuously represented in inter-racial concern for 
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the promotion of democracy and justice. Increasingly understandin 
relations with non-Europeans at the leadership level are also recorded, 
though the speed and violence with which anti-white feeling can 
flare up among the rank-and-file has been demonstrated by the riots 
which broke out in Port Elizabeth in October and at East London 
a few days later, when a Roman Catholic woman missionary was 
among those killed. Pressure continues to be voiced for an opportunity 
for non-Europeans to present their views to the Government; and 
the absence ot contact in that quarter is regarded as one of the most 
frustrating elements in the situation. 

The inclusion of South African political affairs on the agenda 
of the United Nations Assembly has been sharply challenged 
within the Union, and critical comment from foreign quarters as a 
whole continues to arouse resentment. Informed opinion in South 
Africa strikes a note of warning against over-simplification of the 
issues at stake; and while a gradual integration of the non-European 
into the national life is recognized to be the logical course for 
developments to take, the danger of over-ardent championship of 
the non-European attempting to force an extreme ‘Leftist’ solution, 
which would give the franchise to all, and therefore to many who 
are not yet capable of exercising it, has been presented in public 
address, in particular by church leaders. Watchfulness against the 
development of a common white front, which might effect a com- 
promise at the expense of the non-European, is urged with equal 
insistence. A reminder, meanwhile, of the peculiar character of the 
South African situation, in which a very considerable white minority 
cherishes a long tradition of pioneering venture, has been provided 
by the celebration which took place in March of the tercentenary 
of Van Riebeeck’s landing at Table Bay. 

Church organizations have continued steadfastly with their re- 
conciling task. At its meeting in January the Executive Committee 
of the Christian Council of South Africa adopted a resolution affirm- 
ing that ‘joint consultation is the only means of promoting the 
blessings of peace and harmonious living in our land’, urged the 
calling of a national convention ‘truly representative of all races in 
our land’ and set machinery in motion for the organization of a 
convention of churches to discuss the racial problem. A significant 
and encouraging feature of that meeting was the unofficial participa- 
tion of leaders of the Dutch Reformed Churches of South Africa. In 
September the Dutch Reformed Churches’ Native Federal Missionary 
Council in turn announced its intention to call a conference, fully 
inter-racial in character, of all the established churches in the Union, 
to discuss Christianity in relation to the Union’s multi-racial society. 

Recent publications which also contribute to an exchange of 
views are to be noted: the Christian Council has issued the report 
of a commission appointed at the Rosettenville conference in 1949, 
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to investigate the teaching of the Bible on race questions—Race: 
What Does the Bible Say?; and in Integration or Separate Develop- 
ment?, the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs (Sabra), which 
enjoys the support of Dutch Reformed church leaders, states the 
case for segregation. 

Close attention has been given in the course of the year to the 
report of the Commission on Native Education. Both the Christian 
Council and the South African Institute of Race Relations (which 
held a very representative conference to discuss the report), have 
taken full and constructive cognizance of the Commission’s criticisms 
as regards the relatively small proportion of children provided for, 
the results achieved, the need for more frequent inspection and in 
particular the system’s failure to contribute adequately to social and 
economic progress. Both organizations, however, resist the Com- 
mission’s main lines of approach, which, consistently with the 
Government’s policy of segregation, envisage the creation of a 
Division of Bantu Affairs in education, with Bantu Local Authorities 
in the Reserves; and, at the higher level, a system of segregated 
university education. The Christian Council reiterates its conception 
of one South African people and voices a further warning against 
lightly dispensing, in the African educational field, with all the 
experience and devotion which the Church and the missions have 
brought to it. We record meanwhile with pleasure the affiliation of 
the South African Native College, Fort Hare, with Rhodes University, 
as ‘the University College of Fort Hare’, and the conferring of 
Rhodes University degrees for the first time at the graduation 
ceremony in April. 

Developments in the medical field include the welcome decision 
of the National War Memorial Fund to make special grants for 
capital expenditure to mission hospitals, in recognition of Africans’ 
war service. The Jane Furse and Donald Fraser hospitals have 
received {£20,000 each, and other grants are under consideration. 
The needs of non-Europeans suffering from mental disorders, for 
whom no State hospitals are provided, were presented at a recent 
meeting of the Christian Council Executive, which supported a 
proposal that theological students should receive training in the 
recognition of mental illness as part of their regular course. The 
Executive also urged the Government to provide more accommoda- 
tion and to subsidize societies which were willing to establish homes 
to be certified for the treatment of mentally afflicted non-Europeans. 
Medical mission reports also record a noticeable comes of nurses, 
and the churches have been urged to bring the fact before younger 
members of congregations. 

In the general field of missionary advance, we note the South 
African General Mission’s expansion of its work in the locations 
around Johannesburg, in which African populations are rapidly 
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springing up, the signing of a convention between the Paris mission 
and the Mission Suisse, to provide for greater unity of action at a 
challenging moment in South African life, and the completion of 
the Bible in Tshwa. We note also, as an indication of Christian 
effort towards unity and understanding, the purchase of a seventy- 
acre farm at Wilgespruit, near Johannesburg, by the Wilgespruit 
Community, an inter-racial and inter-denominational group, on 
which to develop a Christian centre for conference and retreat. 

In the PROTECTORATES, a nationalism which expresses itself in 
narrow, tribal loyalties renders the task of the Church in integrating 
the Christian Gospel into everyday life and of inculcating a sense 
of wider Christian fellowship one of particular relevance. atmo- 
sphere of uncertainty still prevails in BECHUANALAND, where the 
Bamangwato have yet to choose a successor to Seretse Khama. 
There, as in BasuTOLAND, the Church is urgently challenged to 
bring the steadying and guiding influence of the Gospel into a scene 
of unrest and anxiety. Reports from Basutoland stress the need for 
accelerated training in leadership in Christian education and for the 
building up of Christian family life, bringing children into touch 
with a Christian background at the earliest possible age. We note 
the scheme initiated in the new Anglican diocese of Basutoland for 
the special training of day- and Sunday-school teachers and catechists, 
under the leadership of a priest of the Society of the Sacred Mission. 

In Soutu-west Arrica, the Rhenish mission, again, has a back- 
ground of political disturbance and uncertainty to contend with in 
its work among the Herero people, pending a decision as to the 
country’s future status. The characteristic difficulties of the field, 
moreover, persist. The distribution of the Hereros over the country, 
in the Reserves and in farm and land projects in different regions, 
and the fact that in each Reserve they are intermingled widely with 
other races and rarely isolated, renders the task of the evangelist 
physically exacting, though rich in a Much has still to be done 
to create a sense of spiritual responsibility among the Hereros them- 
selves who, while they have produced a few ordained pastors from 
among their community, still lean heavily on foreign support and 
leadership. Herero pressure for the provision of education at the 
high-school level is very apparent, but almost impossible to satisfy, 
among a people which shows a marked lack of perseverance at the 
primary-school stage—a situation for which the parents, and not 
the mission, have been frankly censured by the Government. 


MADAGASCAR 


HE extension of the Church into new geographical fields and 
its consolidation in depth, in the hearts and lives of Malagasy 
Christians, provide the main theme of reports from Madagascar. 
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Even where the work is prescribed within the limits of an established 
congregation, with no immediate intention of further outreach, the 
area to be covered and the wide distribution of the individual 
Christian groups to be served make the task a heavy one for 
European and Malagasy forces alike. In many areas the pressure of 
the surrounding pagan masses provides a constant challenge to use 
all available forces to carry the Gospel to them. Churches and 
mission boards, however, recognize at the same time the inescapable 
demands of the medical and educational spheres. The call, in 
particular, for the educational missionary is unrelenting. 

The Paris mission’s work in the north has been extended with 
the establishment of three new churches, to serve the outlying areas 
of a parish in a scattered mountainous region which have been 
vigorously evangelized by a Malagasy Christian trained at the Bible 
School. A resident pastor is now urgently required. The mission 
has also opened three new churches in the south, in a more pagan 
and backward area, but in which there is clearly an earnest desire 
for the Faith. On a recent visit to this area a missionary baptized 
thirty-seven people. Missionaries stress the need to make Bible 
teaching and church history a much more fundamental feature in 
the training of catechumens. 

The London Missionary Society has developed new work at 
Mandritsara and has stationed a missionary there, in response to 
evident signs of spiritual growth. Budgetary restrictions have neces- 
sitated a reduction in the number of the Society’s missionary posts 
in Betsileo, but the appointment of two Malagasy district ministers 
to the region is expected in due course to relieve the strain to which 
the remaining missionaries have inevitably been subjected. 

The Friends’ Foreign Mission Association College at Arivonimamo 
has at present seventeen men and fifteen women students, and of 
these, the eight men and seven women new to the college in 1952 
constitute a record entry. The four-year course is of necessity slow, 
in view of the relatively low level of education at which most of 
the students begin, and there is some concern for finding ways to 
increase their contact with European modes of thought. 

Anglican workers report contacts recently established in the 
north with the Tsimihety tribe and there are prospects of initiating 
an indigenous advance among them. 

Consultation on the field has profited by the visits of Pasteur 
Marc Boegner, president of the Paris mission, and Pasteur Charles 
Bonzon, who has recently been appointed to its direction. On his 
return Pasteur Bonzon took part in consultations in London 
between his own mission, the London Missionary Society and 
the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association, in connexion with the 
scheme of union now being worked out by their respective churches 
in Madagascar. 

4 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


A WILLINGEN group report on the réle of the mission 
society contains the statement: “The advice of younger quell 
delegates shows that their churches desire the continuing help of 
the missionaries’; and from no area of the world did it receive wider 
confirmation than among the delegates from Latin America. At 
Willingen, as in all discussions on the task in this vast sub-continent, 
a sense of a well-nigh limitless possibility of expansion was conveyed 
and of an urgent challenge to enlargement and renewal of forces. 
Here, again, the training of national leaders, who will take the 
initiative at many points of advance, is called for at every turn; and 
it is for active help in the preparation of such workers, and in the 
provision of younger men and women from the older churches who 
will, from the outset of their missionary careers, grow with their 
Latin American partners into the life and service of the Evangelical 
churches, that the latter look primarily to the mission boards. 

Much consultation on commitments in Latin America turns on 
the réle of the Evangelical schools, in which the mission boards have 
concentrated a high proportion of their support. There is some 
tendency to challenge the absorption into educational work of 
missionaries who might ae in new fields; and while there is 
general agreement that the schools a a powerful potential 
in the building of strong Evangelical churches, Latin erican 
leaders are equally insistent in their concern that the schools shall 
reach and meet the needs of the less privileged groups and that they 
shall be used consistently and fundamentally for evangelism. 

A very characteristic feature of Latin American Evangelical life 
is the simultaneous expression of a desire for national churches and 
for a structure that will represent a uniting of a country’s Evangelical 
forces. Latin American delegates at Willingen spoke clearly and 
distinctively for the Church in the respective Republics from which 
they came; and yet in the vigour of their solidarity as spokesmen of 
one great area of the new world, with many problems and oppor- 
tunities in.common, their concern for union was marked. 

Pressure is evident for a re pacer of the Christian Councils 
and Federations, and for the further development of union training 
institutions at the higher levels, on the lines of those already success- 
fully in operation. Common concern is also voiced at the less co- 
operative as of evangelism represented by the independent sects, 
which are ming very active in Latin America. Though full 
recognition is accorded to the remarkable results which they obtain, 
in terms of numbers won to the Christian Faith, the individual 
nature of their work is felt both to militate against progress towards 
union and to account to some extent for the difficulties with which 
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Evangelical workers are confronted in certain countries. It has been 
emphasized that federation between the churches of a Republic (as 
a first step towards union) has been accelerated by the very fact of 
common suffering, amounting often to active persecution at the 
instigation of local Roman Catholic leaders. Such an instance is 
that of the Evangelical bodies in CoLomsia, who continue to record 
incidents of violence and intimidation to which their members have 
been subjected. Soberly assembled and authenticated documents 
have been circulated by the Evangelical Confederation of Colombia, 
which is concerned to bring the situation to the attention of the 
outside world and to secure for it judgment at a dispassionate level. 
The incidents recorded are disquieting both for their physically 
harmful, and sometimes even fatal, consequences and for i insight 
which they provide into the fanatically biased opposition to Evangel- 
ical work which prevails among responsible and influential Roman 
Catholic workers in Colombia. The Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, of New York, has been active in presenting the 
situation in the religious Press of the U.S.A., and also submitted it 
for consideration by the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs. At its meeting at Willingen in July the latter body adopted 
a resolution authorizing its officers 


to take such action as may be in their power to contribute to alleviate the 
situation of Colombian Protestant Christians, including representation to 
national governments and the United Nations, and that the authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church be urged to exert their influence to support 
the Colombian authorities in an effort to restore respect for mutual toler- 
ance, and the universal observance of Human Rights and Religious Liberty. 


In view of the difficulties referred to above it is significant to 
read that, in the face of stiff local opposition, an Evangelical church 
has been built and dedicated in Monteria, Colombia, the capital of 
the State of Cordoba which has recently been formed out of the 
southern half of the province of Bolivar. There is a well-instructed 
congregation and a rich opportunity for evangelism. 

ver Latin America as a whole there has been much evidence 
of Evangelical advance. The Latin America Mission opened the 
ear with a series of ‘continental evangelistic campaigns’, which, 
eginning in TRINIDAD, were subsequently carried out in the main- 
land, in VENEZUELA, CoLompBia, Costa Rica (where the mission’s 
headquarters are situated), Peru and Botivia. The American Tract 
Society provided for the campaign three million tracts in Spanish 
and two-and-a-half-million in English. The campaign concentrated 
on the larger cities, and local Evangelical groups took an active part 
in its organization and in following it up. 

The training of leaders for Christian education has gone forward 
in Mexico, where five regional ‘institutes’ have been held, for teachers 
in Sunday-schools and in vacation Bible schools. 
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We note that the Moravian Church in NicaraGua has for the 
first time held a General Church Conference, with fully national 
representation, in place of the General Mission Conference which 
has operated hitherto. In Boxivia the newly formed Bible College 
Council, on which Bolivians are serving, is functioning in an advisory 
capacity, with a view to taking an administrative part in the affairs 
of the college in due course. Canadian Baptist energies in Bolivia 
are concentrated heavily on work in the Aymara region. The Aymara 
New Testament has been completed, missionaries are compiling an 
Aymara grammar and an intensive course in Aymara has been pro- 
vided for a number of missionary groups. The Canadian Baptists 
have also advanced into the remote al region and are planning 
to build a church-school centre there. 

A quickening in the response among the Indian tribes, though 
it only slowly eventuates in baptism, is reported from ARGENTINA, 
especially among the Mataco and Choroti. The South American 
Missionary Society’s work in the region of La Paz is at the heart 
of strong concentrations of Indians, and is extending steadily up- 
stream and into Bolivia. The four Gospels, the Book of the Acts 
and a hymn-book are being revised and reprinted in Mataco, and 
missionaries are actively engaged in the study of the Choroti and 
Chunupi languages, into which the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Apostles’ Creed are being translated. 

The need, meanwhile, for area consultation on the widest 
scale takes a central place in discussion and policy planning. Latin 
American delegates at Willingen took advantage of the occasion to 
look further at the possibility of holding a regional conference for 
the Caribbean, for a common assessment of problems and tasks and 
of facilities in leadership-training to prepare people to meet them. 

Regional fellowship with the International Missionary Council 
has been strengthened with the admission of the Council of 
Evangelical Churches of Cua as a constituent member. 


Tue British West INDIES 


The need for area-wide consultation is increasingly expressed in 
the British West Indies as well, where the relative isolation of one 
colony from another has long been a major obstacle to progress. 
The sense of wider fellowship is more particularly marked among 
the Christian youth movements: the first Caribbean area conference 
to be held by the Y.W.C.A., which took place in TRINIDAD in August, 
laid much emphasis on the stimulation of a common sense of regional 
responsibility and of a common approach to the many social problems 
confronting the British West Indies. In the wider context of world 
church relationships there is a somewhat general sense, among 
churches outside the Caribbean, that more information needs to be 
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assembled on the situation and on available facilities for dealing 
with it. While it is clearly recognized, as in discussion with leaders 
from the Spanish-speaking Caribbean, that in the promotion of an 
area conference the initiative must come from the churches of the 
region, there is much support for the gathering of further informa- 
tion, building on the background surveys already available from the 

n of Mr Merle Davis, on the pastoral and social needs of the 
islands, for responsible study in the Church at large. 

The shortage of Christian workers figures, here too, in many 
reports, and there is much preoccupation with the need for a more 
consistent and continuing search for potential Christian leaders. 
The importance of maintaining contact with the students of the 
University of the West Indies, Jamaica, among whom Christian 
leaders may be forthcoming, has been emphatically voiced; and 
some challenge is heard to a more imaginative use of the strategic 
position occupied by the churches in education as a whole, for 
Christian religious instruction and for the inculcation in boys and 
girls in the schools of a sense of Christian service. 

Evangelistic campaigns are meeting with a fair response. The 
churches which co-operate in the Christian Council of JAMAIca have 
continued the island-wide enterprise recorded in earlier surveys and 
are actively concerned in evangelism as a whole, in social welfare 
and in religious education. 

In British Gutana, the Canadian Presbyterian Church has 
experimented with ‘cottage meetings’ in New Amsterdam, designed 
to call out the initiative of church members in bringing the Gospel 
to their non-Christian neighbours. Significant developments in 
British Guiana, with potentialities for evangelism in them, are the 
newly adopted legislation to bring the Amerindian population (which 
totalled, at the jest census, 16,322) into full participation in the 
country’s life and the irrigation project which, it is expected, will 
bring 40,000 acres of undeveloped land into use and greatly increase 
the acreage suitable for rice cultivation. 

Over the area as a whole there are encouraging reports of growth 
in church membership and, on the part of people whose poverty 
is outstanding, of an increasing sense of responsible giving. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


S Rg at Willingen to the life of the Evangelical Church 

in the Philippines confirmed its concern for mobility and out- 
reach and its enthusiasm, for the very reason that it is young in the 
experience of evangelism and a minority church in the Republic, 
to take the Gospel message to areas where it has not yet been preached 
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and to enlarge the membership of the Church itself. The most 
immediate needs are generally recognized to be an increase in the 
number of qualified leaders, especially pastors and teachers, who 
will throw their gifts and energies into life-long service in the 
Christian community, and to win for the Church more Filipino 
scholars than are at present available for the promotion of funda- 
mental Christian thinking. While missionary extension stands high 
in peeuns the allocation of both funds and personnel, there is 
evident support for the generous and imaginative provision of the 
means to facilitate research and qualified leadership training, and 
to enable selected students to study in seminaries abroad. 

The Philippine Federation of Christian Churches is steadily 
consolidating its position as the central co-ordinating agency and is 
ably led in its various functional departments. Shortage of funds to 
some extent prevents the Federation maintaining actual contact with 
all geographical areas and there is an understandable tendency for 
churches in the Manila region to profit more than others from 
accessibility to the capital, where the Federation is established. 
Projects of evangelization and other programmes also tend to be 
worked out within the churches on more strictly denominational 
lines than the Federation envisages, and ways and means are under 
discussion, with the active interest of the Philippine committee of 
the Division of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA, both to increase 
the financial undergirding of the Federation and to strengthen the 
interdenominational approach within the churches themselves. 

Significant events of the year include the organization, on the 
initiative of the Philippine Agency of the American Bible Society, 
of a Philippine Advisory Council, to further the distribution and 
use of the Scriptures, a stage in the direction of forming a Philippine 
National Bible Society, once distribution has become the full respon- 
sibility of the churches. A second ‘family life’ conference (the first 
was held at Dumaguete in September 1951) took place in. March 
for the North Luzon region, with representatives present from eight 
of the fifteen provinces. Further literacy campaigns have been 
planned with Dr Laubach, at conferences attended by representatives 
of many of the regional languages in which material is required. 
There are prospects of evangelistic reinforcement with the coming 
of workers of the China Inland Mission, who are to develop work, 
py sd among the Chinese in Manila, and also in Ceba (which 

a _ Chinese community), Tacloban and Mindoro. 

Developments in work among young people include the organiza- 
tion of four new branch associations, in the central and southern 
regions, of the Y.W.C.A., which thus becomes nationwide. 

The United Church of Christ is sending a missionary (the first 
to go to a foreign country) to serve in Thailand, with the Disciples 
of Christ Mission at Nakon-Pathom. 
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Tue SoutH PAcIFIc 


The effects of the intensified exposure to western ways of life 
which the islands of the South Pacific underwent during the war 
years afford a constant challenge to missionary plans and activities 
and continue to heighten the urgency of building up a strong, 
native-born leadership in the Church. Schemes envisaged at the 
conference held at Morpeth, N.S.W., in 1948, though still to some 
extent in the realm of the ideal, move gradually towards realization. 
The National Missionary Council of New Zealand is actively 
investigating the possibilities of founding a South Pacific Christian 
University; and the corresponding Council in Australia has recently 
set up a committee to consider the matter. The survey of existing 
facilities for theological training, also undertaken in the first place 
on New Zealand initiative, is at present centred in one area only, 
the New Hesripes, while the periodical production of the Newsletter, 
for mission stations in the South Pacific, the second issue of which 
comes to hand as we write, facilitates an exchange of information 
on the Church and its training institutions in different parts of the 
Pacific. The current issue deals with Tonca, the GILBERT ISLANDS 
and the Society IsLanps. A recent development in the field of 
theological training is the decision to establish a college for that 
wep in Fiy1, under the oversight of the Bishop in Polynesia. 

arlier investigations, undertaken before the second world war, into 
standards of theological training had already revealed insufficiently 
exacting qualifications for admission, and a tendency to select 
candidates for the ministry purely on character and devotion to 
Christian service. The demand for a higher academic standard in 
intending ordinands, while in no way minimizing the emphasis on 
character as well, is put forward as more necessary than ever in the 
post-war environment. 

Reports from the Pacific Christian Literature Society indicate 
an encouraging response, among teachers and among boys leaving 
school, to thé quarterly magazine, the Pacific Island World. Progress 
is also recorded in the number of Pacific Islanders who are writing 
in it. The Society has published an abridged Pilgrim’s Progress in 
Mukawan, and has embarked on a series of four-page leaflets on 
Biblical subjects in Ubir, both of them languages of districts of 
New Gutnea served by the Anglican mission. A Children’s Life of 
Christ has appeared in Roviana and Pilgrim’s Progress in Bambanata 
(both languages of the western SoLomon IsLaNps). The encourage- 
ment of indigenous writers is an active concern of the Society (which 
has benefited, we note, from World Day of Prayer offerings). 

Of general interest for work in the GILBERT and ELLice ISLANDS 
is the grammar of the Gilbertese language, entitled The Structure of 
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Gilbertese, prepared by an administrative officer of the Colony 
and recently printed at the Rongorongo Press, Beru. 

From individual territories comprising the area here surveyed, 
we note further details on the evangelistic outreach into the central 
highlands of Papua~-NEw Guinga, which are proving to be much 
more densely inhabited than an earlier estimate, recorded in our 
last survey, would suggest. Australian Methodists who have estab- 
lished a station at Mendi report increasing friendliness and co- 
operation on the part of the inhabitants of the region. The openin 
of a school has met with a keen response, as has the hospital whic 
has functioned in temporarily erected accommodation, while per- 
manent buildings, which the people themselves are helping to put 
up, are completed. Papuan a § New Guinea Christian workers have 
taken a full part in the venture and a first group of young men of 
the region are being trained as helpers. Missionary strength in 
Papua-New GuINEA as a whole has been reinforced by the arrival 
of a further group of pastors and their wives from Samoa and 
NIvE and by young Fijian missionaries, who continue to go oversea 
to New Guinea, to the SoLoMon IsLanps and to work among the 
aboriginal people of NoRTHERN AUSTRALIA. Of interest to rural 
missionary specialists are the comments of the Australian Minister 
for Territories, in the course of a visit to PapuA-NEw GUINEA, on 
the villagers’ evident interest in the possibilities of cultivating new 
we to help reduce the dependence on imports from Australia, 
and in the use of mechanized implements and processing methods. 
Australian government initiative in exploiting the timber resources 
of New Guinea, in the Bulolo river ranges of the Morobe district, 
is also to be noted. Young Anglicans in conference in New South 
Wales petitioned the Australian Government, we read, not to lease 
land in Papua-New GuINEgA to private holders, and urged govern- 
ment-sponsored native co-operatives. 

Fyjt and, to a smaller extent, PAPUA and NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 
have suffered the hurricane devastation which all too often sweeps 
across this region; and there is much destruction to be made good, 
in particular in Viti Levu (Fij1), where one village alone, Tamasua, 
the Australian Methodist mission reports, lost twenty-seven out of 
the twenty-eight houses of which it consists. The departure for 
service in Malaya of a volunteer contingent of young Fijians has 
evoked some apprehension among those concerned with the pre- 
servation of a fine race of men, and assurances have been given 
that the contingent, while maintained at strength, will not be 
enlarged. Recent statistics reveal that the Indians of Fiji increased 
by 58,000 between 1936 and 1951 and the Fijians in the same period 
by 35,000. The results of work among the Indians have been closel 
examined in the course of the year. The National Missionary Council 
of Australia, in a resolution adopted on methods of evangelism 
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among Indians, questions whether ‘other methods of approach or 
other types of work’ are not in fact needed. 

The London Missionary Society has celebrated the centenary 
of the foundation of its ak in the Cook IsLanps. 

Reports of the French Pacific territories, especially that of the 
director of the Paris Mission, Pasteur Schloesing, who has paid 
a consultative visit to the islands, suggests a constantly increasing 
challenge in a field where the mission enjoys long-established 
recognition of its spiritual authority and of the faerdeaneatal contact 
which it establishes with the people through its services in the 
medical and educational fields. Recent statistics in this region have 
refuted the view that the island peoples are dying out and reveal 
in fact that the population, though its increase represents a consider- 
able element of mixed-breeding, has more than doubled itself in 
the last thirty years. Missionary forces, however, remain numerically 
slight for an area in which the Christian community is widely 
scattered, and in which the rainy season plays havoc with com- 
munications. The training of indigenous Christian workers and 
the stimulation of vocation among young men are outstanding 
concerns, and the key position held by the training institution at 
Do-Neva (NEw CALEDONIA), is emphatically stressed. Progress 
towards responsible leadership on the part of the islanders them- 
selves varies from one island group to another. The holding of 
the general synod at Nouméa (Loyatty IsLanps), outside strictly 
missionary auspices, represents advance; and the provision of a 
constitution now being drafted for the Church of the New 
HEBRIDES will strengthen relationships and clarify responsibility 
there. 

To contend with the influx of men from the rural areas into 
Nouméa, to work as dockers or in the nickel factories, the Paris 
mission has actively in mind the establishment of a Christian centre 
in the capital, on more extensive’ lines than the existing facilities 

rovide. The need for further extension of vocational schools, a 

eld in which the Church has long been active, is fully recognized. 
The foundation-stone of permanent premises for a school in Lifou, 
which has hitherto made do with makeshift buildings, has been laid: 
and a new school, with a boarding-house and full facilities for com- 
munal life, is nearing completion in TanitI. There is much need for 
European Christian technicians to take part in the training of 
teachers in the vocational schools. 

Fine examples of Christian initiative are the donation by the 
Church of Tanti of one-third of its annual collection for 1952 to 
the Paris mission, and the departure of a Christian moniteur from 
New CALEDONIA to found a school at Santo, New HEBRIDES, which 
may well form the bridgehead for the missionary advance of the 
New Caledonian church. 
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THE JEWS 


_ nature of the challenge to take the Gospel to the Jews has 
been widely studied in conference and committee in the past 
year: at the Willingen meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, at the annual meeting of the I.M.C.’s Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews, held at Naestved, Denmark, in 
August, in a course conducted in the same month at Bethel bei 
Bielefeld and at the Swedish Theological Institute, Jerusalem. Much 
emphasis has been laid on the need for further study, at a high 
level, of the relation of the mission to the Jews to the Church’s 
whole missionary outreach into the world, and for a clearer con- 
ception than at present obtains of the implications of the Old 
Covenant for the Church—an issue which involves a fresh and 
searching study of the Old and New Testaments together. The 
I.M.C.’s Committee has meanwhile in active preparation, in co- 
operation with the Study Department of the World Council of 
Churches, a volume, The Church and the Fewish People, for publica- 
tion in 1953 as an integral part of the preparatory study for the 
World Council of Churches mbly in 1954. 
The réle of the churches themselves in the mission to the Jews 
has been frankly examined; and at a number of points a stronger 
artnership between church and missionary society is being formed: 
in Austria the Evangelical Church has reached an agreement with 
the Swedish Mission to the Jews, Vienna, as a result of which 
the Church has assumed a more active and responsible share in the 
work and has set aside a pastor to promote interest and support 
for it. The leaders of the Church haye issued a resolution, reminding 
the pastors and church-workers of their responsibility for evangelism 
and for the ‘parish approach’ to the Jews. Possibilities are being 
examined in Italy (from which the Mildmay Mission had lately 
to withdraw on account of staffing difficulties) for other missiona 
societies to embark on work among the Jews in collaboration with 
the Italian churches; and similar investigations have been made 
in France with a view to securing direct participation by the 
churches in the work of the Swedish mission in Paris. The mission 
to the Jews, moreover, is winning a more central place in the pro- 
grammes of national and confessional church pon see Poe a report 
on ‘the Lutheran churches and the Jews’ was given by Pastor 
Hedenquist, director of the I.M.C.’s Committee, at the conference 
of the Eine World Federation held in Hanover in August; and 
at the German Church ‘Kirchentag’, held in Stuttgart, the Christian 
approach to the Jews figured prominently in the Bible-study periods, 
in the work of the conference groups and in public session, 
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Exchanges of experience over the past year have revealed 
evidence of a re-emergence of anti-semitism, particularly in Germany, 
even within the churches themselves. At its Naestved meeting the 
I.M.C. Committee adopted a resolution requesting the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs to take appropriate action, 
and asking the World Council of Churches to call upon the churches 
to implement the declaration made at Amsterdam in 1948, which 
denounced anti-semitism as ‘a sin against God and man’. 

In Israel (which has suffered the widely regretted death of its 
first President, Dr Chaim Weizmann), Christian work has still to 
contend with a negative attitude on the part of a Government which is 
concerned to protect its citizens, especially the younger generation, 
from seeking spiritual strength outside the State’s own Jewish ideal 
and goal. Missionary work is closely scrutinized and direct evangelism 
continues to suffer a good deal of restriction, compared with the 
greater freedom of action accorded to medical workers. The Jewish 
population of Israel (1,430,000) is reckoned to have doubled since 
1948, though the rate of immigration declined sharply in the first six 
months of 1952, largely as a consequence of a further severe rise in the 
cost of living. This in itself is partly due to the fact that the economy 
of the country has still to be stabilized and its high scale of imports 
reduced, and that continued political tension has necessitated heavy 
expenditure on defence. The Christian approach, moreover, has to 
reckon with the two conflicting streams of Zionism and Orthodoxy 
which dominate the scene, and also with the gulf which divides the 
vigorous, pioneer element, identifying itself with a new, young 
country, from the nostalgic, less adaptable immigrant. We note at this 
point, as a sign of the renewal of old customs, the revival in Israel of 
the Septennial Jubilee. The shortage of qualified men and women for 
leadership in all branches of professional and public life is very 
marked; and there is immense pressure on the Hebrew University, 
still scattered inconveniently about makeshift accommodation in 
Jerusalem, with a student body (2,500) which has more than doubled 
itself since the re-opening in 1949. Reports from missions stress the 
need for Hebrew Christian workers, and in particular for Christian 
literature in modern Hebrew (the only language which many of the 
paeee citizens speak), initial funds for the production of which 

ve already been contributed by the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature, of New York. The Swedish Theological 
Institute enjoys cordial and co-operative relationships with the 
Hebrew University, which has been generous in helping the 
Institute over the problem of securing books. An interesting develop- 
ment is the decision of the I.M.C.’s Committee to set up a fund 
for the granting of scholarships tenable at the Institute. The first 
is to be granted to a student from outside Scandinavia, for the 
academic year beginning September 1953. 
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Among discussions on the approach to the Jews elsewhere, we 
note the emphasis on the challenge of those in Libya, with their 
strongly Orthodox strain, which gives them a foreign, unassimilated 
position in the life of the country, and the restlessness with which 
they look towards Israel. We note also the election of a Chief Rabbi 
in Turkey, a position which has not been held for eighteen years. 

New work among the Jews has been opened in Algiers by the 
Danish Jewish Mission, and in South Africa and in Lima, Peru, by 
the British Jews Society. In Casablanca, Morocco, the station begun 
in 1950 by the Swedish Israel Mission, to include a clinic, has been 
completed and consecrated. 

new training school for missionaries to the Jews has been 
opened in New York, by the New York Jewish Evangelization 
Society, under the leadership of Professor Solomon Birnbaum, the 
Society’s executive director, who is himself a Jewish convert. 


ROUND TABLE AND COMMON FIELD 


ast 7 aah of the problems and tasks indicated above goes 

on at length and leisure in the pages of periodicals and in 
missionary publications as a whole. But the year 1952 has been 
notable for concentrated debate and presentation in world Christian 
conference; and there was an insistence in the manner of delegates 
from all over the world who spoke at Willingen and sketched, against 
limitations of time and often of tongue, the urgency of the Christian 
Mission for their lands. The need for mobility, for adjustment of 
mg to new conditions, for readiness still to pioneer in new 
fields came constantly to the fore as the delegates sought to define 
the missionary obligation of the Church, the réle of the missionary 
societies and of the men and women whom they send and the 
challenge to the younger churches themselves. If, in a bare three 
weeks, final answers and clear-cut judgment were not always to be 
found, mutual confirmation of experience and of purpose gave new 
light and freshness in the approach to the task on the field to which 
the delegates went back. 

The executive committee of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs also met at Willingen, and gave close attention 
to issues in the realm of religious liberty, the needs of under- 
privileged areas and basic human rights, Christian spokesmen from 
widely distributed fields bringing urgently relevant experience and 
information. Particular gratification was expressed at the revision of 
the relevant article in the United Nations draft covenant on human 
rights to provide freedom for an individual not only to change, but 
also to maintain, his religion or belief. 

Church unity discussions have continued to centre largely in the 
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further examination of the document on ‘the calling of the Church 
to mission and to unity’ issued by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches in 1951. The joint committee of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches 
considered it at its meeting in London in July and referred it to 
the respective forthcoming assemblies at Willingen and Lund. At 
Willingen, the I.M.C. adopted its own statement under the same 
title, urging its constituent bodies to work for the removal of those 
differences which ‘spring from trusting in something other than the 
Cross of Christ’, recommending the National Christian Councils to 
‘consider afresh their responsibility in relation to the cause of 
Christian unity within their own areas’ and resolving ‘to seek every 
opportunity of fellowship’ with Christian bodies outside the I.M.C. 
At the conference on Faith and Order, moreover, held at Lund in 
August, a clear challenge was voiced to the churches to go beyond 
comparison of ‘our several conceptions of the nature of the 
Church. . . . to penetrate behind our divisions to a deeper and 
better understanding of the mystery of the God-given union of 
Christ with His Church’. Conversations have continued within the 
‘older churches’. We note in particular in the Church of England 
the appointment by the Convocation of Canterbury of a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses to examine the implications of the report, 
Church Relations in England (which was the outcome of inter-church 
conversations of recent date), looking towards the possibility of 
discussion with individual Free Churches, and especially with the 
Methodist Church, The Archbishop of Canterbury subsequently 
took part in the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A., at which the re-union issue was also debated. 
Also in the realm of inter-church discussion on similar lines to that 
which resulted in Church Relations in England, we note the further 
study in the Netherlands of episcopacy in relation to the Reformed 
Church, the existing interest in which has been actively stimulated 
by a group of churchmen, pastoral and lay, meeting at Hilversum, 
who in 1950 published the much-discussed document, Hervorming 
en Catholicitett. Church and mission relations have been further 
reinforced with the entry of the British Council of Churches into 
‘formal association’ with the Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the lines of the structural relationshi 
established between the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. 

High-level conference related to specific continents or regions 
has strongly favoured Africa: The North American Assembly on 
African Affairs, held at Springfield, Ohio, in June, on the initiative 
of the Africa committee of the Division of Foreign Missions, 
NCCCUSA, mobilized a wide and representative body of experience 
to discuss ‘the changing social, economic and political conditions in 
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Africa south of the Sahara and the relation of the Christian Church 
to them’. A notable feature of the meeting was its challenge to a 
repudiation of racial discrimination in any form. At Cambridge, 
England, in September, educationists, European and African, from 
fourteen territories in Africa, and among them representatives of 
Christian missions, were called together by the Colonial Office to 
discuss African education. The Phelps-Stokes Trustees, of New 
York, have meanwhile in preparation plans to provide ‘a basic 
analysis of the underlying forces and factors operative in contem- 
porary Africa south of the Sahara’. Developments in the Africa 
Christian literature field include the appointment of the Rev. Claude 
de Mestral, of the United Church of Canada, as Secretary of the 
International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, with 
his headquarters at Edinburgh House, London. 

Consultation on the challenge of Islam has been furthered by 
the study conference on ‘Islam at Mid-Century’ held at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, Connecticut, in May, and by the re- 
organization of the Christian-Muslim Study Seminar of the Near 
East committee of the Division of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA, 
which has distributed an outline statement of suggested action. A 
study paper, ‘On the Borders of Islam’, was also included in the 
preparatory material for the Springfield meeting; and an informal 
group which met at Willingen, outside the regular programme, 
acilitated valuable exchange on prospects and priorities in Muslim 
fields. The Muslim Council of the Church of England has em- 

hasized the importance of focusing as much attention on the 
marginal areas’ as is devoted to the traditional strongholds of Islam, 
and urged the task among Muslims as a special subject for prayer 
and study within the home churches in 1952. 

Scientific missionary study has been strengthened by the establish- 
ment of a Missionary Research Institute in Uppsala, Sweden, under the 
direction of Dr Ake Holmberg, recently a missionary in South Africa. 

Plans for co-operation between mission boards of the European 
continent in the training of their missionaries, already indicated in our 
last survey, were discussed further among the Continental national 
councils represented at Willingen. Deliberations turned in particular 
on the choice of the most suitable location for a training-centre, 
and the comparative advantages of Hamburg, Leiden and London 
were closely studied. 

The Lisbon Centre, which enjoys increasingly understanding 
relations with the Portuguese authorities and which is now under 


the direction of Dr John T. Tucker, has hn the language, 
e 


studies of missionaries qualifying to work in the Portuguese colonies. 
Thirty-fout missionaries sailed for the various fields in the course 
of the year and another twenty-five, from Canada, U.S.A., Britain 
and Switzerland are going to Lisbon. 
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The activities of Christian women are recorded at a number of 
points in this survey. Delegates from the younger churches par- 
ticipated very keenly in the meeting of the World Council of 
Churches’ Commission on the Life and Work of Women in the 
Church which took place at Oxford in September, with Miss Sarah 
Chakko in the chair, and shared to the full the concern that the 
discussion should issue in active implementation within the churches. 

Special training for rural work has included a three-weeks’ 
‘institute and internship’, held at the University of Arkansas, U.S.A. 
(by ig, omen Missions Inc., and the Extension Service of the 

.S. Department of Agriculture), for the study of principles and 
methods of extension and adult education work among rural people. 
We note also the merging of the Division of Foreign Missions’ 
committee on technical co-operation with its rural missions co- 
operating committee; and the appointment of Mr John Reisner as 
Observer for the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs with the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Christian Rural Overseas Programme (Crop), of U.S.A., which in 
1948 was extended to include the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference and Lutheran World Relief, has now reverted to its 
original status as a programme of Church World Service, the three- 
way partnership, wr met with much success for three years in 
answering immediate needs, having proved impractical for long- 
range planning of relief. Crop’s appeal in 1952 was centred in Korea 
(one ‘goodwill airlift’? to which carried a hundred Saanen goats and 
a ee Berkshire swine), India, the Near East and Europe. 

he challenge of the Bible was strongly voiced at the conference 
of the United Bible Societies held at Ootacamund, India, in February. 
In its message, the conference urged the restoration of the Bible 
‘to its rightful place in the preaching, teaching and fellowship of 
the Church’ and its conviction ‘that God is challenging us with 
new opportunities to use the Bible for the spreading of the Gospel’. 
The latest figures of the American Bible Society (for 1951) indicate 
meanwhile a record distribution of 16,001,945 copies at home and 
abroad. In addition, moreover, to the new versions recorded at a 
number of points in this survey, the year has been one of note for 
revisions or new translations in European languages: in English, the 
Yale Bible, a revision of the King James Authorized Version, and 
the fruit of twenty-two years’ work by scholars led by Dr Luther A. 
Weigle, and a new Dutch translation in which scholars of all the 
Protestant churches of the Netherlands have taken part, issued by 
the Netherlands Bible Society. 

In the historical field, thanksgiving for past achievement and re- 
dedication for the days to come have marked the ter-centenary cele- 
brations of the Society of Friends and the centenaries of the Zenana 
Bible and Medical Mission and the Cambridge Mission to Delta. 
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Research into early oecumenical experiment, moreover, has brought to 
light the actual letter in which William Carey propounded to Andrew 
Fuller his plan for a world missionary conference in South Africa 
(see the April, 1949, issue of this Review): 


The Cape of Good Hope [he wrote] is now in the hands of the English; 
should it continue so, would it not be possible to have a general association 
of all denominations of Christians, from the four quarters of the world, 
kept there once in about ten years? I earnestly recommend this plan, let 
the first meeting be in the Year 1810, or 1812 at furthest. I have no doubt 
but it would be attended with very important effects; We could understand 
one another better, and more entirely enter into one another’s views by 
two hours conversation than by two or three years epistolary correspondence, 


The following servants of the Missionary cause have died in the 
ast year: Pasteur Henri Anet, who took a leading part in the 
oundation of the Société belge de Missions protestantes; the Rev. John 

Kingsley Birge, missionary and scholar, who died in Turkey in the 
course of his long service with the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions; Miss Mildred Cable, noted missionary and 
writer, lately secretary for women’s work, British and Foreign Bible 
Society; Professor J. A. Cramer, of the Netherlands, a founder of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches; 
the Right Rev. John Dauglish, sometime Bishop of Nassau and 
lately secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; 
Dr Karl Hartenstein, Prelate of the Evangelical Church of Wiirt- 
temberg and General Attorney of the Basel Mission in Germany; 
H. L. Hemmens, a noted board secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society; Lord Lindsay of Birker, chairman of the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education in India, 1930-31; Kenneth Mac- 
lennan, first secretary of the Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and a moving spirit in the development 
of Edinburgh House; the Rev. Dr Nicol Macnicol, for many years 
in India with the United Free Church of Scotland and an outstanding 
scholar in the comparative study of religion; the Rev. Dr John Bates 
McLaurin, general secretary of the Canadian Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board; the Right Rev. William Robert Mounsey, C.R., Bishop of 
Labuan and Sarawak, 1909-15; the Rev. John Alexander Patten, 
formerly editorial secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society; 
the Rev. Dr Francis Marmaduke Potter, secretary-treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church of America; 
the Rev. Dr Karl Ludvig Reichelt, an outstanding scholar in the 
field of Buddhism and founder of the Tao Fong Shan Institute, 
Hong-kong; the Rev. John Ritchie, for many years in Peru with 
the erican Bible Society; the Rev. Dr Samuel M. Zwemer, a 
life-long and world-famous missionary to Islam. 

Significantly, for the vitality of the missionary enterprise, the 

year begins and ends with gatherings of Christian youth. In January, 
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the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies held an oversea conference, in 
Sheffield, which drew ninety-five students to hear the challenge of 
the work abroad and which evoked a desire that it should become 
an annual event; and in December the second world conference 
of Christian youth, with 250 delegates, assembles at Kottayam, 
Travancore. 

In this survey, we are concerned in particular with the common 
enterprise, the things done together by churches and missions. 
Awareness of the need for co-operation, while respecting individual 
effort, runs in fact through many reports and eventuates in a number 
of developments to which reference is made in the foregoing pages. 
Equally there is concern to employ available resources on the 
essentials of the task and to direct energies on lines that will open 
the way to the vital spiritual growth which the complications of 
administrative machinery can well retard. Certain subsidiary 
approaches—often the only ones open—preoccupy the churches of 
one area or another; and the fulfilment through them of the primary 
task of witness has its own distinctive challenge. It is noteworthy, 
too, that in many countries the emphasis, in basic planning, falls 
increasingly on the strength of the Church rather than on its 
independence; and it is indeed on the enhancing of a sense of common 
membership, beyond local or regional confines, that much, on the 
human side, depends for a Church which seeks to reveal itself to 
the world as one body in Christ. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


«eee celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the death 
of St Francis Xavier has given a particular perspective to the 
Christian mission and an insight into a ‘seeming rebuff’ (un échec 
apparent, as his Holiness the Pope described it in a special audience 
to leaders of missionary organizations in April), at a particular point 
and time, which has its lesson and its encouragement for to-day. 
Reports from JAPAN reveal growth in response and in opportunity. 
We read that the information and propaganda centres, at which the 
Dominican Fathers of Shikoku organize conferences on apologetics 
and doctrine for separate groups of Roman Catholics and non- 
Roman Catholics, have met with success and that others are being 
opened. We note also that a Roman Catholic broadcasting station, 
sponsored primarily by the Society of St Paul, is nearing completion 
and will shortly be in operation. A seven-year survey has been made 
of Sophia University. It records both external expansion—the 
acquisition of six acres more land, a twelve-acre athletics field and a 
number of new buildings—and academic progress to the point at 
5 
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which the graduate school (with courses in theology, philosophy and 
western culture) now bestows the Master’s degree. A department 
of education has also been added in the faculty of literature, 
Between 1949 and 1952 the percentage of Roman Catholic students 
in the University increased from 24:2 to 29°86 (in an enrolment 
which is approaching its capacity figure of 1300). Twenty out of 
thirty-five professors and thirteen out of forty-three lecturers are 
Roman Catholics. The shortage of lay faculty members is regarded 
as indicating a weak point in the life of the institution and as illustrat- 
ing the general lack of qualified Roman Catholic laymen in Japan. 
Living accommodation constitutes a problem, and the provision 
of residential halls is regarded both as a practical necessity and as a 
means of deepening the sense of Christian fellowship. 

For the Roman Catholic Church in Cuina the present situation 
marks an advanced stage in the plan gradually and progressively 
executed for the separation of the Church from its fundamental 
spiritual allegiance. From remorseless indoctrination on the goal of 
political independence from foreign imperialism, the Communist 
authorities have proceeded to a similar attempt to convince people of 
the need for separation from the Holy See; and a gradual sharpening 
of the focus of personal denunciation, which began with attacks on 
individual priests and was later directed at the Papal Internuncio, 
has culminated in ruthless defamation of the Pope Fimeelf. Reports 
confirm the Government’s studied avoidance of publicly martyring 
Christians, in the general sense of the term, though a number have 
none the less died as a result of their sufferings during imprisonment. 
The subtlety of approach, through the political ‘anti-imperialism’ 
theme, has, it is recognized, had some initial effect: it has brought 
apostasy to light here and there and has evoked some response 
among Roman Catholics who, like other Chinese Christians, at 
first attempted in good faith to make some adjustment to the demands 
of the People’s Republic, both as a citizens and for the.sake of 
the life of the Church. But there are frequent instances of subsequent 
withdrawal on the part of churchmen who had made ‘confessions’, 
and it is on the ultimate issue of its allegiance to the Holy See 
that the Church stands firm. The most problematical aspect of the 
situation is the increasing rate at which the missionaries have been 
expelled from China, or have left for the sake of Chinese fellow- 
Christians. Their departure deprives the Church not only of a strong 
pastoral body, but of the greater part of its means of instruction in 
the Faith at a moment when it is most urgently needed. The activities 
of Chinese priests, moreover, are reported, except in some of the 
larger cities, to be severely circumscribed; and Roman Catholic 
doctors and nurses who continue their work do so under strictly 
controlled conditions. Much encouragement is meanwhile derive 
from the fact that the attempt to set up a ‘reformed’, schismat 
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church has clearly failed: it is estimated that no more than two 
thousand Roman Catholics have given it their adherence. Laymen, 
and especially students, have boldly declared their resolution to 
stand by the Faith. The students of Wuhu Seminary, Anwhei, for 
instance, resisted starvation-diet measures to force them into making 
accusations against missionaries, and those of Aurora University, 
Shanghai (which is now under government control), sent a New 
Year message to the Bishop of the diocese, affirming their belief in 
the unity of the Roman Catholic Church. A Papal apostolic letter 
addressed to the Chinese Church stresses that the Roman Catholic 
faith ‘neither despises nor rejects the characteristic genius’ of a 
pr, declares that ‘those who adhere to the Church cede to none 
in their love of the Fatherland’ and insists that the Church ‘asks for 
nothing more than its rightful freedom to fulfil its mission among 
all peoples for the welfare and salvation of the peoples themselves’. 
he task in Formosa has been greatly enlarged as a result of the 
influx of Chinese from the mainland. It is estimated that Roman 
Catholics have increased by forty per cent since 1945 and at a still 
higher rate in the north of the island, where there is considerable 
concentration of cultural life and where a Chinese Order, the Con- 
gations of the Disciples of the Lord, carries heavy responsibilities. 
The Maryknoll Fathers work in Taichung and the Dominicans in 
Kaohsung. An immediate need is the building up of new parishes 
and the further extension of hospitals and schools, the middle school 
for girls in Taipeh, maintained by the Dominican Sisters, with an 
enrolment of nine hundred, being the only Roman Catholic private 
school of any substantial size. 

In Inpo-Cuina there is some evidence of intensified pressure for 
a ‘fusion of religions’, as part of the effort to achieve civil and political 
unity among the conflicting groups and parties. The organization of 
processions and meetings representative of all faiths has made it 
necessary for Roman Catholics to state clearly their position and 
creed. ‘The need to accelerate indigenous leadership still further, 
in a country much concerned with liberation from foreign control, 
is also urged, if the Church is to win acceptance as an established 
factor in the country’s life. Young people in the Thaibinh and 
Buichu areas, which are occupied by the Vietminh, are being 
systematically indoctrinated with Communism, and a good many 
are reported to have fled to other districts. There are also reports 
of Christian prisoners in the Thaibinh area being forced to make 
the familiar public confession. 

From InpongsiA, the need for a well-developed lay apostolate is 
strongly voiced (and was in fact the mission intention for the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer for the month of July last). ‘The number of Indonesian 
priests has grown, in less than twenty years, from five to ninety, but 
they are heavily committed to the care of existing Christian groups 
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and few of them are free for further outreach. Opportunities are felt 
to be particularly favourable to lay apostles, who can penetrate such 
areas as the Muslim quarters in the cities more easily A wee the priests 
and can take an active part, as Christians, in political life. We note 
also the foundation of a Trappist monastery in the centre of Java, 
with the assistance of priests from the Abbey of ‘Tilburg, Netherlands, 
It will be in the first Vicariate Apostolic to be confided to the 
Indonesian clergy. 

In INDIA, again, the first Benedictine monastery to be established, 
‘Mons Sanctae Crucis’, opened its novitiate at Siluvaigiri, near 
Salem, in April, with thirty-one Indian religious, mostly from 
Malabar. A first group made its novitiate at the Abbey of St André, 
Belgium and two Belgian monks went out to India to found the new 
monastery. 

Impressive celebrations attended the consecration in Ranchi 
of the Most Rev. Nicholas Kujur, S.J. His jurisdiction extends over 
the three dioceses of Sambalpur, Raigarh-Ambikapur (with 70,000 
faithful each) and Ranchi (with 225,000). 

A newly created diocese is that of Dibrugarh, the fourth in India 
to be entrusted to the Salesian Fathers, and comprising an area 
heavily afflicted with flood and earthquake, in which church property 
has suffered much destruction. 

Work in many parts of South India continues against the back- 
ground of economic distress which all Christian missions encounter 
and in the face of vigorous Communist activity. In the Salem region 
Communist propaganda is reported to be openly anti-Roman 
Catholic, and to seek to instil anticipation of the ‘disappearance’ of 
the Church in India as in China. Roman Catholic ‘study clubs’ 
have been formed, for apologetic and doctrinal training, and for 
instruction in the principles of Communism. A Christian social 
secretariat has also beer s:t up in Salem, for the examination of 
workers’ claims and also tor the provision of employment agency 
facilities. A weekly paper, Bharata Mitram, is now appearing, on 
the initiative of the Bishop of Guntur, in the Telugu language, for 
the benefit of the 250,000 Roman Catholics of the dioceses of 
Bezwada, Guntur, Nellore, Hyderabad and Vizagapatam. It has 
encountered opposition from Communists, on ee doctrine it 
seeks to inform its readers. 

The Roman Catholic Church, in common with other Christian 
churches in India, has celebrated the nineteen-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the year in which, according to tradition, St Thomas the 
Apostle landed on the coast of Malabar. 

Developments in the NgarR East include the formation of the 
first ‘Catholic Action’ group in Persia, in the school of the Sisters 
of St Zita, and in JORDAN the stationing of two members of the 
International Laywomen Auxiliaries at Kerak, a centrally situated 
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town of six thousand souls in the south, from which useful contact 
is being established with the surrounding villages, and also with 
the Bedouin who frequent the market at Kerak in large numbers. 
A medico-social centre is being set up. Roman Catholic schools in 
IsRAEL have a high proportion of Jewish pupils, though there is some 
evidence of pressure being put upon the parents by the Jewish 
religious authorities to transfer their children to Jewish schools. 

AFRICA continues to show a significant increase in the number of 
converts. For the whole continent (including North Africa and 
Egypt) the total is estimated at fourteen million (eight million of 
them in Central Africa, one-and-a-half million in West Africa). 
NIGERIA, we read, had nearly sixty-four thousand baptisms in a 
recent year, and BELGIAN Conco and URANDA-URUNDI 270,000 
(nearly half of them adult converts). The Church in Africa still 
depends heavily on missionary priests; and though, according to 
recent statistics, there are now some fifteen hundred Africans in 
training in forty-four major seminaries in different parts of the 
continent, they still fall far short of the required total if the mission’s 
goal of supplying even one priest for every five thousand people is 
to be realized. It is estimated that one in every seven Dutch priests, 
one in every eight Irish, and one in every ten Belgian, serve in Africa. 

There are interesting accounts from Mapacascar of an experi- 
mental farm-school established at Fianarantsoa, in the Betsileo 
region, to teach improved methods of cultivation and of animal 
husbandry, and in general to raise the standard of living. A transition 
from the use of primitive implements to more modern and more 
productive methods is a basic feature of the two-year course. 

Developments in Latin America in the direction of a much- 
needed strengthening and enlarging of the priesthood are indicated 
by the inauguration of a minor seminary at Antofagasta, CHILE, by 
the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, with a view especially to meeting 
the spiritual needs of the nitrate workers of the region. ‘The FALKLAND 
IsLANDS have been made a prefecture apostolic, under the Mill Hill 
Fathers. A population of some 2,300 includes at present 140 Roman 
Catholics. It is pointed out that Latin America has thirty-three per 
cent of the Roman Catholics of the world, but only six per cent of 
the priests. 

n the Puivippine IsLANps, with seventeen million Roman 
Catholics in a total population of twenty-one million, the challenge 
of outreach is balanced by the necessity to foster and maintain the 
existing church community, and the fact of a high proportion 
of nominal members has to be reckoned with. Roman Catholic 
opinion attributes most of the difficulties in its task to the public 
schools, in which the minimum of religious instruction is given, 
and which are attended by 95 per cent of Roman Catholic 
youth. Vocations to the priesthood are none the less growing, and 
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the number of students in the seminaries increases each year. Out 
of 2416 priests, 1184 come from abroad, and a good many of the 
latter are in any event engaged in subsidiary work in the Roman 
Catholic schools and elsewhere. The publication of the New Testa- 
ment in Tagalog and the permission accorded to laymen to read it 
have been widely welcomed. 

In general discussion over the world as a whole, the shortage 
of clergy in the face of an meet challenge has led to further 
emphasis on the importance of lay initiative. The twenty-second 
Semaine de Missiologie, held in August at Louvain, took in fact as 
its theme ‘the réle of the laity in the missions’, stressing not only 
the numerical strength represented by auxiliary initiative of that 
kind, but also the opportunities open to lay men and women to 

netrate milieux which are less accessible to the clergy and to 
ring a Christian influence and atmosphere into areas where the 
Church is in process of being formed. The discussion took place 
with special reference to Africa, China, India and Pakistan. The 
tenth international academic missionary congress, held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in June, with 1200 participants, discussed the missionary 
task in a day of religious and social upheaval, with special emphasis, 
again, on the lay apostolate. At the journeés d’études missionnaires, 
held for the third year in succession in Paris in July, lectures and 
discussion centred on ‘missionaries and the non-Christian religions’. 
In addition to the study of the philosophies underlying those faiths, 
and of the missionary approaches to them in the past, attention was 
iven to personae 5 es stones’ to conversion, such as 
rican conceptions of God, the possibility of christianizing certain 
African liturgical practices and the interpretation of the Bible in 
indigenous categories (illustrated from experience in Oceania by 
Professor Maurice Leenhardt, whose participation was indicative 
of the wide field of experience on which the meeting drew). 

Of much historical interest is the discovery at Yang-chow 
(Kiang-su) of a tombstone, the inscription on which indicates 
that it is that of a western Christian woman of the fourteenth century. 
Though there is little chance of following it up in the near future, 
the discovery is regarded as a valuable clue to a period of Christian 
life in China on which documentary material is somewhat meagre. 

Among other events we note the international sacerdotal day of 
prayer observed at Lisieux on October 3rd, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of St Theresa of the Child-Jesus as patron 
of the missions, and the institution of Holy Childhood Day (February 
1st), to take the place of Mission Sunday as a day of prayer and 
offering on the part of boys and girls throughout the world. 


M. S. 
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THE CHRISTIAN IN THE TOTALITARIAN 
STATE 


By W. O. FITCH, S.S.J.E. 
WHat is the Christian’s duty in the totalitarian State? The 


eneral answer seems to be that he must co-operate as long 
as possible for the welfare of the people; reserving matters of con- 
science. The difficulty is to reconcile these two things, to know 
when the stand must be made. If it is made too early, the Christian 
finds himself apparently opposing much-needed reforms, and 
ossibly appearing to commit the Church to such opposition. If he 
eaves it too late, he finds himself committed to policies, ideals and 
perhaps action inconsistent with the sovereignty of God. We can 
easily see how hard the choice must often be, in China and elsewhere, 
and how easily sincere men may differ over such questions of 
conscience. 

It is worth remembering that the infant Christian Church 
emerged into a totalitarian world; and it is worth considering what 
the reactions of the first Christians were. This is not to say that 
they must necessarily be a model for our day. Two considerations 
come in here: first, that the Roman Empire of the first four centuries 
did not possess the means to make its totalitarianism entirely effective. 
It is not necessary to enlarge upon the weapons that modern science 
has placed in the hands of the modern dictator, especially in the 
sphere of propaganda. Secondly, the infant churches of our day are 
not in the position which the Church of the first centuries occupied: 
we cannot ignore nineteen hundred years of church history. The 
early Christian reaction need not be a model to be copied exactly, 
but the comparison can hardly fail to be instructive. 

The early.Church resembled most of the younger churches of 
to-day in being composed, for the most part, of the under-privileged; 
and they made no attempt to share in or influence the conduct of 
affairs of state, at any level, until they could control it. Their reaction 
to the totalitarian State was—martyrdom; and it is to be remembered 
that the martyrs died as political offenders. 

It is true that on the whole the Christians did not court martyr- 
dom, and were discouraged from doing so. Tertullian, for example, 
is at pains to show that the Christians are not enemies of the human 
race, but good citizens. It is a legitimate deduction from this that 
co-operation with a totalitarian Government, in order to benefit the 
nation, is not contrary to their spirit. We differ from them in that 
they regarded martyrdom not as a disagreeable necessity but as a 
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supreme honour, the greatest boon that God could give them (as 
witness the sometimes extravagant honours paid to the Confessors); 
and in that they not only expected but Senanilt for the Second Comin 
of the Lord. This spirit may be emerging in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, but it is far removed from the habit of mind of 
the Christians of the West. 

The early Christian martyrs won their victory; but history offers 
no proof that it must be so again. The blood of the martyrs has not 
always been the seed’ of the Church. Persecution, when ruthlessly 
and continuously maintained, has stamped out movements like that 
of the Albigenses, or, as far as the country of their origin is con- 
cerned, the Buddhists. In this as in all other respects, the act of 
martyrdom is an act of faith. 

The Christian Empire, harassed by pressure on its frontiers, 
became in intention more totalitarian than the Pagan: Constantine, 
Theodosius and Justinian were progressively less and less the 
Princeps and more and more the Damper: and they welcomed the 
other-worldliness and docility inculcated by the new religion as an 
aid in this development. But the omnicompetent State broke down 
and the Christian Church to a great extent stepped into its place, 
the cities turning to the bishop and his clergy to replace the horde 
of imperial officials whom the Empire could no longer pay. The 
Church was thus ready both to co-operate with and to supplement 
the totalitarianism of the Christian Empire. 

In the East, this christianized totalitarianism struggled on. In the 
West, it was overwhelmed by the Barbarian invasions; and out of 
the reaction between the two emerged the Feudal System, permeated 
from the start by Christian influences. The churchman of the Dark 
Ages did not identify Christianity with the system which it had 
learned to control, but accepted and adopted, for the most part 
unconsciously, the new form of society. 

Two conclusions seem to follow from this very brief survey. 
First, that we should beware of identifying Christianity with any 
one political or social system; the greatest disaster of the present 
situation is that the cause of Christianity in Korea seems to be 
identified with that of the arms of the United Nations. And yet, 
this identification of Christianity with democracy is a very modern 
idea indeed. Let it be remembered that the French Revolution, from 
which modern democracy derives, was as strongly opposed to the 
Christian Revelation as was the Russian Revolution, or as is the 
Chinese. Christianity was able, though tardily, to adapt itself to, 
and to adapt to itself, the ideas that the French Revolution im- 

lanted, though never to permeate the system as it had permeated 
First the Imperial and then the Feudal System; and this failure 
came about because it clung to the Feudal System as it had not 
clung to the Imperial System. Now democracy is being regarded as 
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the only possible social and political system for Christians, in 
defiance of the witness of denies history. 

The second conclusion is that the present stage in the relations 
between Christianity and Communism is the stage of martyrdom; 
and that therefore the most sinister thing about the Communists, 
if it were true, would be the ability which is credited to them to 
extract confessions and admissions from their prisoners against their 
will. It is difficult to believe that there can be any suffering which 
God will not empower His witnesses, who are His children, to 
endure, if they will trust simply in Him and not to any degree in 
the arm of flesh. We may discount any rumour that the Communists 
have a drug by means of which they can make their prisoners say 
anything they wish them to; and physical torture of any kind need 
not be more effective against the Christians of to-day than it was 
against the victims of Nero or Decius. It is in the moral and psycho- 
logical sphere that our fellow-Christians behind the Iron Curtain 
have new techniques to endure. 

We can learn from those who have returned from China how it 
is done. One is arrested, imprisoned and periodically summoned for 
questioning; one does not know when, if ever, one will regain 
liberty, or what has happened to one’s relatives and friends; and 


when questioned, anything that one says which goes against the 


Communist theory is simply disregarded. There is no discussion, 
nor even any attack upon Christian beliefs. It is simply that every 
statement, at any level—of things that have occurred, of one’s 
intentions, anything at all that does not fit in with the preconceived 
scheme of one’s jailors, is as though it had not been spoken; and 
then comes the return to the cell. It does not require much imagina- 
tion to realize that it may be far more difficult to bear witness against 
this kind of pressure than to endure physical torture or death. 

It seems clear that those will best be able to bear witness under 
these conditions who have made a practice of contemplative prayer. 
Confinement may or may not be solitary; books and writing materials 
may or may not be allowed; but in any event what is needed, if one 
is to withstand a psychological attack of this kind, is the habit of 
inner converse writh God, independent at need either of Bible or of 
Sacrament. God is able to bestow upon any of His servants, at the 
hour of their need, all the graces that they require, but it would be 
presumption and not faith to overlook the possibility of being called 
to bear such witness and not to do one’s utmost, while there is time, 
to make progress in the life of prayer. It should be added that we 
shall not prepare ourselves for such a testing by neglecting either 
the Bible or the Sacraments, but by feeding upon them, and gaining 
the spiritual strength that we shall need. 

The ultimate Christian reaction, then, to Communism or any 
other totalitarianism is neither co-operation nor opposition, but 
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martyrdom. And this martyrdom must be without arriére pensée, a 
pure act of worship, rendered to God because it is His due. If the 
martyr looks to his martyrdom as a means of spreading the Faith or 
of planting the Church, he is trusting still in his own works. 
This may sound remote enough, and even impertinent, from one 
who has never had to endure anything of the kind; but this is a 
matter for all Christians, not only for those at present in the power 
of a totalitarian State—apart from the fact that none of us can tell 
if we may not ourselves be called upon to witness in this way, 
Countries can ‘go totalitarian’ very quickly—it is the duty of eve 
Christian to learn to pray in the spirit of martyrdom. The Churc 
is one, and it is the part of those who can thus far live in peace and 
security to energize in prayer for those who are bearing witness as 
when ‘Peter . . . was kept in prison; but prayer was made without 
ceasing [or fervently, é&revas] of the Church unto God for him’: 
and the prayer must be worthy of the martyr cause. It is our part to 
wrestle in prayer, placing ourselves at the foot of the Cross and 
entering into that Sacred Passion, in which we find comprehended 
and sanctified all the stress and agony of the world—all the effect 
of man’s sin. Our prayer is not to be a ‘comfort’ in the modern, 
debased sense of the word, but a true Paraclesis, both advocacy and 


succour, through union with God in Christ by the Holy Spirit, to’ 


those who are called to be rer in deed. It may be, and probably 
will be, linked with fasting and mortification, but the true spirit of 


martyrdom in prayer does not lie in any outward thing, but in the 
heart of the prayer itself. 


W. O. Fircu, S.S.J.E. 























REFLEXIONS AFTER LUND 
By HENRY R. T. BRANDRETH, O.G.S. 


Hh fen was a success, and an important success. That is un- 
doubtedly the first word that must be said to the churches 
about it. It was not a spectacular success; had it been so we might 
justly be suspicious, since the Holy Ghost normally eschews spec- 
tacular methods. It was a success in that it was able to register and 
bring to light the solid growth in oecumenical understanding which 
has taken place in the years since the Edinburgh conference of 1937. 

On Friday, August 15th, we assembled in the University of 
Lund. As one stood in the line waiting to register, one was sur- 
rounded by all the diversities of men; there was a Metropolitan of 
the Mar Thoma Church in national costume, groups of coloured 
delegates from various parts of Africa and America, priests and 
ministers from Japan, Korea and the Far East, representatives of 
all races and creeds in western Europe, large contingents from 
America, a charming old priest from Abyssinia. Roman Catholic 
observers rubbed shoulders with a Quaker delegate, while they all 
chatted aimiably to an Anglican Archbishop. How on earth, one 
wondered, could any kind of unity emerge from such diversity in one 
bare fortnight. One was almost frightened at the task which la 
ahead. Such fear was unworthy, for it left out of account the ae 
of the Holy Spirit in hearts opened to Him, and it also left out of 
account the many years of endeavour in committees, commissions 
and informal inter-confessional assemblies, all of which were being 
gathered together at Lund. 

This means, of course, that one must see Lund in its context— 
a context which, in the fever of the fortnight’s deliberations, one 
was apt sométimes to forget. It is necessary to insist upon the fact 
that behind Lund stretched the forty years of the Faith and Order 
movement. During those forty years there have been four notable 
milestones: the preliminary conference at Geneva in 1920; the first 
world conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927, the 
second at Edinburgh in 1937 and the third at Lund in 1952. Each 
milestone showed the distance already travelled, ground traversed 
which need not be gone over again, but each also clearly indicated 
the long road which lies ahead. Lund is a milestone on the road; it 
is not the end of the journey. The end of the journey is the visible 
unity in Him of all Christ's people, and until that end be attained 


Faith and Order must continue its journey, throwing up milestones 
as it goes along. 
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At Lund there was some uneasiness as to whether Faith and 
Order was to be enabled to continue this straightforward pilgrimage 
towards unity, or whether it was to be side-tracked down more 
devious routes. A new constitution was proposed and accepted 
which integrates its functioning much more closely with that of the 
World Council of Churches, drastically reduces the numbers of its 
continuation committee and generally makes its work far more 
subject to the control of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches than has hitherto been the case in practice. 
Clearly some such revision was inevitable, but one may legitimately 
ve whether it is desirable for the World Council to curtail so 
rastically the independent life of Faith and Order so few years 
after its own inception. There are cogent arguments on both sides, 
and it is necessary to give them full weight. It is argued that it is 
undesirable in me he 6 as well as wasteful in practice, to have 
two world organizations working more or less in the same field and 
within the one oecumenical movement. This has much truth in it, 
and if two such organizations were to be regarded as rivals in any 
sense, such a state of affairs would be deplorable. It is also true, 
for an overwhelming variety of reasons, that Faith and Order must 
now work much more closely within the World Council framework. 
Yet, on the other side, the too rigid curtailing of Faith and Order’s 
independent life and method cannot but impoverish the oecumenical 
movement as a whole. This for two reasons: on the one hand there 
are always those whose lives are devoted to the organic unity of 
Christendom as such, and who are consequently led to be experts 
on the subjects with which Faith and Order deals, and under the 
new arrangement one fears that many such important contributions 
may be crowded out. Again, it is a fact that, rightly or wrongly, 
those churches which are normally labelled ‘Catholic’ have, on 
the whole, learnt to trust Faith and Order in a way in which they 
certainly have not yet learnt to trust the World Council of 
Churches. 
Such reflexions are, perhaps, nostalgic, since Faith and Order 
is now launched under its new constitution. But the whole did 
tend to give to Lund a sense of pompes funébres of the classic 
French type, and they are bound very materially to colour its 
follow-up. 
Two criticisms were made at Lund which should detain us for 
a moment. One was that it is impossible to do constructive theo- 
logical thinking in the crowded fortnight of an international con- 
ference of this type. This was proved true in the event. The delegates 
to Lund were asked to study ‘a reports which had been aoomal 


many months tg we on “The Church’, ‘Intercommunion’ and 
“Ways of Worship’. These reports had been prepared by commissions 
which had been working for a number of years on their production. 
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It is an unhappy fact that at Lund these reports were largely 
ignored by the sections which were detailed to deal with the subjects 
of which they treated. Indeed, it was an even more deplorable fact 
that a number of the delegates had not even read them. Conse- 
uently, a good deal of time was wasted in going over again ground 

at had already been adequately covered, and upon which much 
constructive theological thinking had been produced. But the 
trouble, I think, goes behind Lund itself to the whole method of 
appointment to Faith and Order conferences or, for that matter, to 
conferences of the World Council of Churches. A great number of 
the delegates at Lund were inexpert in oecumenical questions and 
were unused to the methods of oecumenical thinking and discussion. 
Most churches have their oecumenical experts, but many of those 
familiar faces were conspicuously absent at Lund. It seems that a 
method of appointment must be found in each church by which 
those who really know what the whole thing is about, and who 
engage to study in advance the literature of the subjects to be 
discussed, are alone invited as delegates to world oecumenical 
conferences. It was painfully obvious, in more than one full session 
of the conference, that a real theological contribution was received 
in comparative silence, whereas an impassioned appeal to the 
emotions drew rounds of applause. 

The second criticism, levelled specifically against the Church of 
England, was widely heard in corridors and coffee-rooms. It was 
expressed by one delegate in these terms: “The Anglicans seem far 
more interested in an Archimandrite in Bulgaria than in the 
Methodist minister round the corner.’ This really raises one of the 
fundamental problems of the whole modern movement towards 
church unity, namely the relation of the geographical to the con- 
fessional. Quite clearly the, at any rate moderately ‘High Church’ 
upwards, Anglican has more in common ecclesiastically with a 
Bulgarian Archimandrite than he has with his Free Church brethren. 
On the other hand, his concern for his relationship with the minister 
of the chapel -within his parish ought to be acute, as, indeed, should 
be equally acute his concern for his relations with the local Roman 
Catholic priest. The modern oecumenical trend inclines to be 
geographical, as witness the current reunion schemes in specific 
geographical areas and the geographical method of classification by 
the World Council of Churches. But what is the relation between 
confessional division and geographical unification? The initial 
answer will be different for different churches: the Congregational 
churches, for example, have full communion with the Church of 
South India, while the Anglican Church has not. The answer to the 
whole problem is by no means facile, and far too little attention has 
been paid to it by the oecumenical bodies. The question did not 
come into the open at Lund, though it was an obvious background 
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to much that did, and it underlay some of the tension between 
representatives of the ‘younger’ churches and more conservative 
Christians of the West. 

In what sense was Lund a success? There was real progress in 
understanding, and even in agreement, since Edinburgh. On the 
whole this appeared to be in a Catholic direction, and most notably 
so, perhaps, in the —_ of the section on ‘Ways of Worship’, 
though certain parts of that report received a rough handling from 
the plenary session. But, for example, this section was able to 
state: ‘We record in thankfulness that we have reached in our dis- 
cussions a measure of understanding which none of us could ever 
have anticipated on the eee of the sacrificial element in Holy 
Communion’. I do not believe this would have been possible in 1937. 

A divergence of opinion is, naturally enough, expressed in the 
report of the same section, on the subject of the veneration of 
the Blessed Virgin and of the Saints, but that the subject was dis- 
cussed at all is an advance; Father Bulgakov was refused permission 
to mention it at Lausanne. 

It must not be supposed that the only advance was that of 
Protestants towards an understanding of the Catholic position. A 
real advance in the understanding of the Protestant viewpoint was 
made by most of the Catholic groups present and this most notably, 

rhaps, in the spheres of ecclesiology and sacramental doctrine. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the subject of intercommunion is one 
which arouses so strong an emotional reaction that it is still almost 
impossible to discuss it in purely theological terms. Little advance 
was made here even in mutual understanding, and the report of the 
section on intercommunion is probably the weakest which the 
conference produced, indeed, its only really constructive section is 
a valuable one on ameces which one hopes may pass into 
standard oecumenical usage. ‘There is no doubt that the Protestant 
delegates, who were in the overwhelming majority, were keenly 
disappointed at what they felt to be a total lack of advance in this 
direction, and the forbearance of most of them was a notable piece 
of eirenic charity.1 I would like to think that the Catholic groups 
were as moved as they should have been by the desire of the Protestant 
sections to share their sacramental life with them. 

All this leads up to what was, to my mind, a fundamental weakness 
of the Lund programme. Neither the section on intercommunion 
nor that on ways of worship could really work effectively without 
an agreed report on the Church. The fact that three sections on the 
Church were sitting at the same time, and at least one of them 

roducing really important material, was, if not putting the cart 
awe the horse, at least putting the horse inside the cart. At every 


1 It should be noted that one group of German Lutheran delegates were more 
fiercely opposed to any form of intercommunion than any of the Catholic groups. 
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turn the section on intercommunion, with which I was myself 
concerned, was really dealing with the ecclesiological problem, and 
much of our impasse was due to the fact that we lacked an agreed 
statement, in however rudimentary a form, of the doctrine of the 
Church. I am convinced that we are largely wasting our time in 
discussing subjects which are really on the periphery of the doctrine 
of the Church until we have at least some agreed ecclesiological 
basis upon which to build. I believe that Lund would ultimately 
have been far more valuable if we had had five sections on the 
Church, instead of three on that subject and two on other things. At 
least the three section reports on the Church show clearly that our 
oecumenical work on that subject is still in its infancy, and that 
another theological commission must be appointed to continue the 
work already begun, though it may well be that we have to go 
even further back, to the realm of christology. 

What are described as the ‘non-theological factors’ in our 
divisions were again prominent at Lund. These factors are, generally 
speaking, social oak cultural. A valuable report about them was 
produced in ae st for the Edinburgh conference in 1937,! and 
an interesting brochure, Social and Cultural Factors in Church 
Divisions, by C. H. Dodd, G. R. Cragg and Jacques Ellul, was 
circulated to the Lund delegates. In point of fact these factors are 
among the most stubborn hindrances to reunion and often are, as 
Professor Dodd says, ‘unavowed or subconscious’. But while these 
factors were very apparent, and much talked of at Lund (indeed 
the phrase ‘non-theological factor’ became a joke, so that an Anglican 
Bishop who was inadvertently kicked by a Lutheran one laughed 
about it as a ‘non-theological factor’), yet the question has not yet 
received adequate treatment.” Perhaps the reason is, in part at any 
rate, that it is theologians who attend oecumenical conferences, while 
the non-theological factors are really primarily felt by the man in 
the pew. None the less, I have the strong impression that a major 

art of the tension between the ‘younger’ and the ‘older’ churches 

is caused by precisely these things. ‘The whole question is made 
more difficult, as Dr Obendiek reminded us at Lund, by the fact 
that we all seek theological justification for our non-theological 
factors of division and sometimes justly so, for—Dr Obendiek in 
the same speech—‘theology cannot be regarded as an abstract 
doctrinal system; everything in it concerns the relationship of God 
and man, and therefore the conduct of man in the sight of God 
and his neighbour. This latter concern unavoidably brings us to the 
field of social and cultural factors’. 

1 Non-theological Factors in the Making and eee of Church Union, Report 
No. 3 of the Commission on the Church’s Unity in Life and Worship. No. 84 of 
the old series of Faith and Order pamphlets. 


* Social and Cultural Factors in Church Divisions contains a report of an 
interesting conference on the subject held at Bossey in 1951. 
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A great field of work lies before us here; materials are adequate, 
but there is need for their co-ordination and sifting. Time here is 
pressing, notably where the matter affects the ‘younger churches’, 
in which the rise of national and racial tendencies and aspirations is 
having a clear effect in the oecumenical field, and is undoubtedly 
one of the factors which is producing the modern geographical 
tendency in the sphere of reunion and causing uneasiness to certain 
of the older churches. One good effect of Lund was that many of 
the Catholic delegates did catch something of the urgency with 
which the Asian churches view the problem, and will, perhaps, be 
less ready to write off their pleadings simply as unreasonable 
impatience. 

There was a large German delegation at Lund—the Nazi Govern- 
ment had forbidden their participation at Edinburgh—and I think 
that non-theological factors influenced the contribution which they 
made to a far greater extent than they realized. I do not just mean a 
tendency to universalize abnormal situations which arose in times 
of persecution such, for example, as open Communion services in 
concentration camps—though that tendency was present—but rather 
in more subtle and less definable ways. One had the feeling of an 
unconscious seeking for compensation, in a kind of eschatological 
and crisis oecumenism, for a depressing social and political situation. 
Much of this was very valuable for those who have not lived through 
the German religious crisis, and some of the German contributions, 
such as the paper by Professor Schlink, of Heidelberg, on “The 
Pilgrim so of God’, were of real importance. But a theolo: 
hammered out in time of political and social crisis needs to 
tempered and tested by a theology which has been able to develop 
in a more normal straight line, while at the same time, of course, 
the theological thinking of those who have not been tested by fire 
needs an infusion of the kind of thought which Germany is pro- 
ducing, to prevent it from becoming stagnant and stereotyped. 
Here is a future oecumenical task of some magnitude, and who 
knows what theology of crisis will one day emerge from behind the 
Iron Curtain! 

What was expected of Lund? Certain sections of the secular 
Press appear to have expected to wake up on the morning of 
September 1st to find the Church miraculously united, and me 
in this they showed more faith in the power of the Holy Spirit than 
the average delegate. Probably those who move in oecumenical circles 
found that Lund marked just about the measure of advance which 
they had anticipated; if there was disappointment, for example, at 
the lack of advance towards intercommunion, there was a com- 
pensating pleasure at advance in other directions, and responsible 
people realized that it would be criminally foolish to jeopardize 
that advance for a victory in another direction which might have 
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meant that some groups would be compelled to withdraw altogether 
from Faith and Order. As for the churches themselves, it is difficult 
to know what they expected. A distinguished delegate from North 
India, Dr A. Ralla Ram, was obviously going to report back to a 
church eagerly awaiting a signal to advance. On the other hand, just 
before going to Sweden I met a distinguished ecclesiastic of the 
Church of England who did not even know what the Lund conference 
was. 
This brings me to the last point which I want to make. Except 
in isolated cases, our congregations simply do not know what is 
happening in the oecumenical movement. This is not the place in 
which to begin apportioning the blame for this state of affairs, and 
in effect we are all to blame for it, but it is none the less deplorable 
and stultifying. If one may say so with all reverence, this is simply 
not giving the Holy Ghost a chance. Not only are the people not 
being prepared to receive the gift of unity, which assuredly will 
not be given until the Church is ready and fit to receive it, but 
they are not even being shown the urgent need for it. The time 
might well come when the theologians and hierarchs are ready for 
a unity which may yet not be consummated because the people have 
not been taught to receive it. Furthermore, delegates to oecumenical 

a ought to be able to rely on the solidity of the praying 
Church ehind them; if they have not got this, they cannot work 
effectively. I do not know what the remedies are, and certainly some 
churches are much more culpable than others. But at least one 
may offer some suggestions: The clergy are often blamed for not 
teaching the people, but does anyone take the trouble to teach the 
clergy? It is no good starting to teach them when they are already 
overwhelmed with work in parishes; the teaching should begin in 
the seminary, and I wonder how many theological colleges of the 
Church of England give the subject any place at all on their pro- 
gramme. The church Press does fairly well, the Church Times, for 
example, gave excellent reports of Lund, but this touches only a 
minority of our people. It has been found possible to interest 
the bulk of church people very keenly in the work of the Church 
overseas; the oecumenical movement goes hand in hand with 
the work of evangelization, and it must be made possible for the 
interest in the one to apply also to the other. 


Henry R. T. BrRANpDRETH, O.G.S. 











A PROGRAMME FOR MISSIONARY 
LANGUAGE LEARNING 


By WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 


es modern science of descriptive linguistics has provided 

at least two important by-products of value to missions. The 
one, which has been exploited increasingly over the last fifteen 
years, is the technique of scientific language analysis applied to 
the unwritten languages in use in regions to which many a missionary 
still goes. This contribution, thoroughly on its feet and expanding 
as a missionary tool, we will not discuss further.! 

The second by-product of descriptive linguistics is not being 
exploited except on a sporadic and individual scale. It has to do 
with language learning and language pedagogy in all the major 
languages of the world. Ultimately of importance to all new mission- 
aries—not merely to those engaged in studying unwritten languages 
—it means that missionary language-learning can be removed from 
its present slow and halting programme with slow and halting results, 
to a new speed, fluency and accuracy. 

The present typical situation is that for most written languages 
there is some sort of published grammar outline for foreigners, a 
sketch which is often very old, rarely very good, usually out of 
print. Such ‘grammars’ ere generally cudenal by individuals who 
may speak the language well but who have little sense of language- 
structure other than the usually inexact folklore which our schools 
teach us about our own language, or Latin, or French, or any other 
European language which we may have happened to study. These 
concepts, applied to still other languages, result in strange concoc- 
tions with Latin labels but no flavour of real language-structure or 
content. They are often misleading, always wasteful of valuable 
time and energy. The amount of student time wasted for missionary 
students of French in Paris by the regulation bad grammars is 
staggering. Multiply that by the even worse picture on most mission 
fields, and the total should be cause for real concern. 

The great Adoniram Judson (whose dictionary of Burmese is 
considered excellent) discusses ‘number, gender, case, nominative, 
objective, ablative’? and other categories in his Burmese grammar, 


1 For some relatively non-technical discussion of this phase of linguistics see 
Eugene A. Nida, Bible Translating (American Bible Society, New York, 1947), 
pp. 62-64, 100-27, 241-76. 

* William Cornyn: Outline of wens Grammar (Baltimore, 1944), p. 6. 
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for a language which, when studied without the prejudices of Indo- 
European, turns out to have no grammatical gender (but an elaborate 
system of classification based in part on the shape of objects) no 
cases and no grammatical number distinction. A noun is neither 
singular nor plural in Burmese, but numberless (whereas in English 
it must be either singular or plural). Only by adding a numeral or 
other expression of quantity can the idea of number be put across. 

What is even more serious, the fine ramifications which actually 
do exist in the grammar are, in such cases, overlooked, and the 
resulting impression is false. Even grammars written by philologists 
and other scholars are usually as bad, unless the grammarian has a 
training and experience wider than Indo-European languages, 
and unless he is used to seeing a language in terms of its own proper 
structure, not in terms of what he thinks a language should Se. 
Knowing how to speak or read many languages is no qualification 
for language anatysis, any more than driving a large number of 
types of vehicles is qualification for automotive engineering. 

The missionary is almost certain to rely upon such inadequate 
and usually misleading materials as we have sketched. He learns 
to read and to pronounce the languagé—sometimes quickly, some- 
times only after long effort, sometimes poorly, sometimes well— 
but he never has a consciousness of the sound system of the language 
as a system, with its elements interworking and influencing each 
other. He learns to speak, and eventually to preach—sometimes 
fluently, clearly, accurately, sometimes barbarously—but he has 
no clear-cut picture of the way in which the language goes together, 
an actual structure, far different from his native tongue. Even though 
he speaks it well, his sense of its structure may be so ephemeral 
that he says, ‘It has no grammar; people just speak euphoniously, 
the way it sounds best to them’. 

Traditional grammars and language-courses almost inevitably 
place the primary emphasis on written language, giving only second 
place to speech itself—making the representation of speech primary 
and speech ‘secondary. Almost invariably missionaries learn to 
read before they even give serious attention to learning to talk. 

Generally a new missionary takes a course of study outlined 
for him by his senior colleagues, who give him the best help they 
can, but with the same unfortunate assumptions and approaches 
which we have mentioned; or he goes to a mission language school 
where the same criticisms again apply, except that the pedagogy is 
generally better. Under such conditions on many fields, the average 
new missionary often cannot be said to speak the language well, to 
converse easily, fluently and correctly, speaking automatically, 


1 For a better approach, in the order of ‘listening, speaking, reading and 
weliew see Eugene A. Nida, Learning a Foreign Language (New York, 1950), 
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without laborious reflexion, at the end of two or more years of 
language study. Credit is due to the exceptions to this statement. 
Some missionaries never make a satisfactory conquest of (to English 
speakers) such difficult features as tone, unfamiliar vowels and 
consonants, intonation, sentence structure different from ours, and 
words which have meanings sometimes nearly the same, yet often 
very different from the English word given in translation. Dr Nida 
records! that Christian nationals sometimes gradually learn a 
‘missionary dialect’ of their own language, so as to be able to under- 
stand and be understood on the mission compound. Yet the labour, 
the heavy, tiring drudgery that goes into even such a poor grasp of 
the language as some missionaries carry through their whole ministry 
is often a credit to the missionary’s consecration and zeal. 

We certainly cannot advocate, by way of solution, the anachron- 
istic programme that all grammar books be thrown out the window, 
and that every missionary to Japan learn language analysis, and 
“oorere to study Japanese as he would an unwritten language. 

e do not advocate such a programme because it would be a waste 
of time and energy, an overlapping of effort, and because not all 
missionaries are capable of fulfilling the linguistic task. From a 
linguistic point of view, and apart from the practical considerations 
aiudeneds however, such a programme is not nonsensical. Spoken 
Japanese can be analyzed with exactly the same techniques as any 
oo language.* Writing does not change the nature of language. 

There is a more practical solution. To stop the waste as in- 
efficiency in present-day missionary language-learning on the fields 
with written languages, those languages can be analyzed by 
individuals aie and experienced in that work, and the results 
incorporated in courses orm to the best techniques of modern 
language pedagogy. Both tasks will have to be done. Neither is useful 
to missions without the other, for the missionary cannot learn from 
an scientific description, nor can an adequate pedagogical 
approach be made on the basis of the traditional grammars. Both steps 
are essential. 

Fortunately, a beginning has been made for us in some of the 
important languages of the world, but most of them European 
languages for which the missionary has little use. ‘here are valuable 
courses in such missio languages as Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, 
Burmese, Malay, ‘Turkish, French and Spanish, During the last 
war many of the best scientific linguists in the States were mustered 
to that task—the analysis and pedagogical presentation of the major 
languages which American a orces would need to know. 
All the courses are built on the same pedagogical pattern. The 
materials developed through the joint efforts of these specialists 


* Eugene A. Nida, Learning a Foreign yo 4 (New York, 1950), p. 5. 
* And has been, notably by Dr Bernard Bloch, of Yale. 
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are profoundly changing language-teaching and learning in certain 
American universities to the point at which fluent, correct, automatic 
conversational grasp of the language may be captured by any average 
student in less than a year. 

This is not the place in which to go into the principles behind the 
‘Intensive Language Training Programme’ sponsored by the Armed 
Services. They have been outlined and highly recommended in 
Learning a Foreign Language.’ From the student’s standpoint, the 
essentials for the programme are the manual,’ a native speaker to 
imitate or, if he is not available, a set of records published with 
the manual *® (or both native speaker and records, if possible), a 
linguistically trained director, who is not necessarily a native speaker 
of the language and who therefore is not imitated by the student, 
but who indicates the points at which the student’s work is breaking 
down and who provides drills and organizes the course. The native 
speaker is not a teacher, but a model. His utterances are imitated, 
and it is he who drills the student until his speech is well pronounced, 
free, rhythmical. The major feature of the course is that it is 
organized for maximum efficiency. Students are able to use what 
they learn from the beginning, with no long period of rote-learning 
without immediate usefulness. They do not learn unnecessary (or 
untrue) grammar rules, but learn how the language fits together, 
which is grammar. 

These courses, however, which point in the right direction, are 
not the whole answer. Not many universities * in the United States 
offer even these few languages by this method, although the number 
is growing. There are practical problems to the using of the manual 
on the field. Linguistically trained guides are not available there. 

There is a further long-range solution which would be a most 
valuable economy of time, money and trained personnel. It is 
that practical language-training centres be set up in America and 
Europe ® to offer, eventually, all the major languages to which 
missionaries go in any numbers, The centres would be organized 
along the lines of the army programme, with modifications arisin 
from the needs of missionaries and from the results of researc 
carried on in the centres, For indigenous speakers they would draw 
from the pool of foreign-language-speaking people of the large city 
or university near which they would need to be located, with records 
to supplement the native speaker. They would build a staff of 


1 
» 32-35. 

‘ Theually published commercially by Henry Holt and Co,, in its Spoken 
Language series. 

* Obtainable from Holt with the manual, 

* Among the more notable exceptions are Yale, Cornell, University of Michigan, 
University of California. Not all. language courses offered at these institutions 
are so designed, 

® Time tor July 23, 1951 (p. 25), carries an account of the present Army Language 
School at Monterey, California, 
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‘guides’ trained in linguistic science, each specializing in certain 
of the languages offered. These staff members would be 
engaged in directing the course and giving help to students where 
needed. Some of them would also be engaged in research on new 
languages, new courses and new techniques of language pedagogy, 
to widen the scope of services offered to missions. 

Ultimately most of the following languages would be taught in 
such a programme (plus others which have doubtless been over- 
looked): French, Spanish, Dutch and Portuguese; Korean, the 
various important dialects of Chinese, Japanese, Formosan, ‘Tibetan; 
Burmese, Siamese, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Laotian; Javanese, 
Malay; such languages of India and Pakistan as Hindustani, Urdu, 
Marathi, Gujerati, Punjabi, Tamil, Malayalam, Bengali; Persian, 
Turkish, Arabic (various dialects), Hebrew, Yiddish; Tigre, Amharic; 
other such important languages of Africa as Berber, Fulani, Ewe, 
Hausa, Zulu, Swahili; Malagasy. Languages would, of course, be 
offered according to demand in any given year, study groups being 
organized to range in size from one to ten or twelve students. The 
same director would be trained to supervise more than one language, 
unless he were giving the major part of his time to analysis and to 
the preparation of new materials. 

gic a programme would have to begin in a small way, for there 
would be no large stock of trained staff nor the wide number of 

repared courses for a large beginning. Valuable institutions could 
SS raised up from the outset, however, and they could eventually 
mean a wholesale increase in the efficiency of the language-learning 
years and the early years of missionary ministry. 

An objection to the programme recommended here will im- 
mediately occur to some: that it is best to learn a language in the 
environment where it is constantly heard and spoken. If other 
things were equal, that would be true, and the programme here 
envisioned is presented with the idea that studies be continued on 
the field, that the missionary would learn to read and write, to talk 
and think in native patterns, by learning from his environment. But, 
for those crucial first months other things are not equal. On the 
field the yoga learns wrong pronunciations because of wrong 
guidance (as do, for example, missionaries who pronounce some 
vowels of Vietnamese like certain French vowels, which are really 
quite different, because their French grammars of that language 
tell them they are the same). On the field he is slowed down and 
sometimes immeasurably handicapped by poor teachers and tutors, 
grammars and the common misconceptions about languages. On 
the field it is furthermore sadly true that many missionaries in 
many areas mix as little as possible with the people outside the 
line of duty, that they live in their mission compounds, isolated 
by walls, lawns, personality barriers and standards of living. On 
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the field it is sometimes even true that present language programmes 
discourage the use of speech until late in the learning stage. A young 
missionary who wanted to memorize and use some Bible verses was 
refused even the possession of a Bible because he had not come to 
that point in his learning programme. He had to learn the alphabet 
first, then to read (without necessarily understanding what he was 
reading) and finally to learn something of the grammar before he 
could begin to talk—a shamefully wasteful and even dangerous 
order of learning a foreign language. 

A compromise solution might be possible, that in each major 
language area there be established such a course as we have here 
outlined, but on the field where the language is used. The advantages 
are obvious. The objections are of two kinds. At the practical level, 
first, many linguistic areas draw too few missionaries to make the 
setting up of a separate institution for the area feasible, whereas 
as part of a larger institution the one or two yearly candidates could 
be accommodated (or the course omitted if there were no candidates 
for that year). Second, that it will take a few years to build up a 
staff of trained directors for the courses of even one institution 
(where the same individual could sometimes direct courses in more 
than one language). The multiplication of institutions inevitably 
means the demand for a larger trained personnel, which may 
eventually be forthcoming, but 1s not so now. 

At an ultimately even more valuable level, a central institution 
could provide the atmosphere and facilities for research, for the 
analysis of additional languages, for experimentation with language- 
a om techniques, and for providing an ever-broadening basic 
linguistic and pedagogical foundation for further refinements and 

ater efficiency in the complex problem of learning a foreign 
anguage. Far more can be done by workers in a place of mutual 
inter-stimulation, with university facilities near by, than by one 
or two persons isolated in each of various spots over the world. 

Eventually, perhaps, the major languages could be taught on the 
field, but central institutions should even then be preserved for 
those areas which have no institution of their own, and for spear- 
heading research. 

The test lies in the results. Most missionaries on the field 
do not learn to speak easily and fluently in a year. In the United 
States, officers of average language-learning ability do speak Russian, 
or Turkish, or Chinese well in that time. 

The goal of the programme is fluent speech in the foreign tongue. 
The test is accomplishment—‘How well does he speak?’ The 
examination is pragmatic—the presentation of situations in which 
the candidate speaks conversationally, directs a piece of work to 
be done or in some other way demonstrates his speaking ability. 
The record shows that it pays. 
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The value of inter-mission co-operative programmes for mutual 
problems is proven. Organizations like American Leprosy Missions, 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics and the Bible Societies 
are examples. Modern missions have profited by the discoveries 
of modern science, with the use of such tools as the jeep, the aero- 

lane, the radio and camera, medicine and surgery, phonemics 
and morphology (the sister sciences of language analysis). Nothing, 
however, could be closer to the core of missionary methodology 
and missionary efficiency than this one single contribution of 
linguistic science in the last decade: that the overwhelming — 
of new missionaries may learn to speak the language in whic 
they will minister, better, more quickly and more easily than has 
ever been possible before. 

WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


PRAYER OF THE HEART 


WRITINGS FROM THE PHILOKALIA ON PRAYER OF THE Heart. London: 
Faber and Faber. 30s. 1952. 

UNSEEN WarFARE, being THE SPIRITUAL ComBAT and PATH TO PARADISE, 
of Lorenzo Scupoli, as edited by Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain 
and revised by Theophan the Recluse. London: Faber and Faber. 
258. 1952. 


) or are works the diffusion of which in a form intelligible 

in English-speaking countries will do much to soften the harsh 
contours of divided Christendom. But their value is not limited to 
the profound influence which they must have on work for Christian 
unity. There is also to be found here much material of a character 
important in the field of anthropology. There are racial contrasts 
and cultural differences to be discerned here, underlying the ecclesi- 
astical divisions between east and west: and both books are at points 
an aid to the understanding and rebuttal of the charge as to the 
infiltration into Eastern Christianity of mistaken and dangerous 
practices from India. 

Both books reach us (via Reading) from Russia, whither they 
had found their way from the monastic Republic of Mount Athos. 
The books are very different in character and date; yet enigmatic 
though each is in its own peculiar way, they have a clear and radical 
connexion with one another, explained by Professor Hodges, of 
Reading University, in a long and most valuable introduction to 
Unseen Warfare which throws as much light on the earlier book, 
The Philokalia, as it does on that which it introduces and which 
constitutes in itself a distinguished service towards the recovery of 
Christian unity. An alternative way of approaching The Philokaha, 
indeed an entrancin =“ , would be to read or re-read The Way 
of a tg ae (trans. R . French, Philip Allan, 1931), a little book 
which brings us much closer to the Russian peasantry than any 
classic of Russian fiction, but which has flowing through its pages 
refreshing waters which run by way of the monasteries of Mount 
Athos and the desert abodes of the early hermit fathers direct from 
Mount Calvary itself. When you have made friends with the 
nameless Russian pilgrim who there reveals his secret to you, you will 
want to read the book that unsealed for him these fountains of life, 
The Philokalia, or rather the parts of that great treasury of wisdom 

9 
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here pub’ished which are just those which meant most to him. 
And mayove God will give you or renew in you through these the 
same assurance as was his. 


With the help it gave me, I began to understand the hidden meaning 
of the Word of God . . . to see the meaning of such sayings as ‘the inner 
secret man of the heart’ . . . ‘the Kingdom is within us’ . . . ‘abide in 
me’ . . . ‘Abba, Father’, and so on. And when, with all this in mind I 
prayed with the heart, everything around me seemed delightful and 
marvellous . . . I came to understand what The Philokalia calls ‘the 
knowledge of the speech of all creatures’, and I saw the means by which 
converse could be held with God’s creatures. 


What The Philokalia had done for this pilgrim was chiefly to 
train him in the use of the Jesus Prayer. This prayer (‘O Lord 
Jesus Christ, son of the living God, have mercy upon me, a sinner’) 
is often described as being simply the publican’s ee whereas 
its “eaend lies surely in the compounding of this with the confession 
of Saint Peter (Matt. 16: 16 and Luke 18: 13). Invocation of the 
Holy Name in many forms can be traced as far back as the fourth 
century, in Ephraim the Syrian and in Chrysostom: but that given 
above is the form in which it predominates in the Orthodox East. The 
seers of The Philokalia enlighten us as to its use and value. Repeated 
first as often as possible throughout the day until, synchronized 
with the rhythm of breathing and even the beating of the heart, it 
develops continuous intercourse between God and the soul, the 
Jesus Prayer becomes a means of fulfilling St Paul’s counsel ‘Pray 
without ceasing’. Further intensified it achieves that purification of 
heart and mind which is the ultimate aim of Eastern Orthodox 
spirituality. In ‘purity of the spirit’, the only true ‘fruit of the soul’, 
without which all external activity is vain, is found that inward 
silence of the soul, that silent, rapt concentration upon God, main- 
tained by ceaseless inward prayer which finds expression for the 
mystics of the Eastern Church in the words of the Song of Songs, 
‘I sleep, but my heart waketh’. The cult of this inward repose 
(‘hesuchia’) is known under the name of ‘Hesuchasm’, which literally 
translated is quietism. But it is vitally different from that western 
error, utterly eschewing the two postulates of quietism—that the 
way of perfection consists in the suppression of as many of our acts 
as possible and that the condition thus acquired is indefectible. 
The silence of the heart, which is the ‘pure prayer’ of the Eastern 
fathers, has to be oy by ceaseless upward striving of the 
soul towards God and also by great ‘spiritual sobriety’, a mistrust 
of any excess of religious emotion and fear of spiritual deception, 
along with honest and searching self-analysis. The watchfulness 
commanded by the Lord—that is the spirit exhaled by The 
Philokalia. 

Historically hesychast teaching has often inculcated certain 
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PRAYER OF THE HEART gi 


physical | near and processes as conducive to recollection—the 
control of breathing, the lowering of the head, the fixing of the eyes 
on heart or navel. This is sometimes spoken of as ‘confining the soul 
within the body’; these physical gestures are intended to work, as 
it were, parallel to the process of introversion by which the eyes of 
the soul are directed inwards towards its heavenly Guest. The 
physiology of the Hesychasts is questionable; their concern to dis- 
cover the right physical conditions for prayer, their search for a 
true ‘sacred physical culture’ is one towards which we are growing. 
Vide the review of Father Ohm’s book on this subject in the 

ctober 1952 issue of this Review, pp. 516-20.) God whose Son was 
Incarnate must demand the worship of the whole man, body and 
mind as well as soul. 

All this, of which such physical discipline is regarded as a 
secondary part, is seen as involving a constant, stubborn struggle, 
an ‘unseen warfare’ against evil and illusion. It is a mark of modesty 
and discernment on the part of the monk, Nicodemus, the great 
editor of The Philokalia, that he recognized in the writings of a 
western Christian, The Spiritual Combat and Path to Paradise, of 
Lorenzo Scupoli, a treasury of valuable counsel for those engaged 
in this holy war. These he translated into Greek, conflating them 
into a single work, revising and enriching the whole, transposing it, 
one might say, into an eastern mode. Scupoli’s book, so beloved by 
St Francis de Sales, is a golden book, an incomparable guide in the 
practice of Christian asceticism, but limited by its strictly practical 
aim. The aim of Nicodemus is everywhere to carry Scupoli’s askesis 
a stage further, raising the mind above the level of sense and imagina- 
tion. In this interest es readjusts, rearranges, expands or condenses 
the original at many points and these manipulations are more 
significant than his actual alterations. Sometimes he adds something 
from his own experience. In particular he expands Scupoli’s short 
chapter on mental prayer, making it, as Professor Hodges says, ‘a 
statement of basic hesychast doctrine’. All is done to relieve the 
author’s preotcupation with the ascetic struggle for moral perfection 
and to recover the primitive fulness of the Christian aim after the 
deification of man (John 1: 12). In publishing his revision of Scupoli 
at Venice in 1796, under the title of ‘Unseen Warfare’, Nicodemus 
claimed himself no more than to have ‘adorned and corrected’ the 
original. Combining dovelike innocence with serpentine wisdom, he 
did not name as author the dissenter, Scupoli. 

But this was not the end. The Greek Unseen Warfare was now 
taken u by a Russian bishop, Theophan, who had resigned his 
see of Vladimir and betaken himself to a life of seclusion at the 
monastery of Vychensky. Ignorant though he was of the western 
origin of the book, he made war even more assiduously than 
Nicodemus on all that seemed to him at all Latin in phraseology or 
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tone. And thereby the change in direction already implicit becomes 
obvious: 

Prayer is no longer thought of mainly as petition and as a means to 
the of spiritual warfare. . . . Instead we are shown how to discipline 
the spirit into an abiding sense of the presence of God. Perpetual prayer 
is set clearly before us as our aim, with the Jesus Prayer as the means to its 
attainment and warmth of heart as a characteristic accompaniment of it. 

So writes Professor Hodges, who in his fifty-four pages of 
introduction throws more light on the history of Christian spiritu- 
ality than can be found in many a well-known book on the subject, 
He shows us how large is the treasury of spiritual wisdom common 
to all members of the Church wherever found, but how, at a critical 
a in the field of ascetic theology, Eastern Christianity may 

seen to have availed itself of western succour, yet not without 
radical reorientation of the borrowed armaments. It is not a case of 
these two editors, Nicodemus and Theophan, substituting their 
own views for those of Scupoli. We have here the Orthodox Church 
‘criticizing the Counter-Reformation and quietly but firmly adhering 
to its own more ancient traditions in the life of prayer’. It is notable 
that all that Nicodemus and Theophan add to Scupoli in the way of 
mystical insight can be found in the writings of western mystics, 
It is in the East alone that we find such counsel offered to the 
Christian in general as the staple nourishment of his ordinary life. 


G. Curtis, C.R. 
MIRFIELD, YORKSHIRE 





CLASSICS OF THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


Tue Spirituat Espousats. By BLessep JAN VAN RUYSBROEK, translated 
with an introduction by Eric CoLiepce. London: Faber and 
Faber. 18s. 1952. 

Tue GoaD or Love. By WaLTER HILTon: an unpublished translation 
of the Stimulus Amoris formerly attributed to St Bonaventura, 
now edited from manuscripts by CLARE KIRCHBERGER. London: 
Faber and Faber. 18s. 1952. 

Tue Ascent oF Mount Sion. By BERNARDINO DE LarEDO. Translated 
with introduction and notes by E. ALLison Perers. London: 
Faber and Faber. 218. 1952. 


FAR the most important of the Classics of the Contemplative 

Life, a series recently launched by Faber and Faber and still, 
it is hoped, to continue, is this, the greatest work of the great 
Flemish mystic. It has been translated with an introduction by a 
lecturer of Liverpool University. Ruysbroek would seem to be more 
likely than any other of the great Christian mystics to have a wide- 
spread healing and transformative influence on our times. He is, 
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after all, the most thoroughly embedded in the New Testament and 
it is to the hills of Hermon, of Calvary and of Olivet rather than to 
Mount Carmel that bewildered men of our day are more likely to 
trace their steps. Having lived himself half his priestly life in the 
world and the other half under the flexible Augustinian Rule, he is, 
consciously or unconsciously, a great exemplar of the mixed life, 
that life of apostolic action generated by contemplation, the life 
which strikes men to-day as most typically Christian. 

It is a great gain to have an English translation of this work from 
the best text, that of the critical edition of the Flemish original 
published in 1932 to mark the ssoth anniversary of Ruysbroek’s 
death. There has been hitherto available in English only one transla- 
tion, that (of this work and two others by the same author) by 
C. A. Wynschenk Dom, published in 1916 by J. M. Dent. The 
text which it rendered was inadequate: but no lovers of Ruysbroek, 
and that little book has won him many thousands among English- 
speaking peoples, will —< the new edition as replacing the old. 

he latter had an introduction and notes by Evelyn Underhill, a 
scholar to whom all interested in the history of mysticism owe a 

eat debt, and one who had a special devotion to Ruysbroek, as 
er inspiring monograph in the Quest series (1915) had made clear. 
In certain places and respects this earlier translation is clearly a 
better one. Mr Colledge may well come to translate and edit the 
works of Ruysbroek worthily. He has clearly the linguistic knowledge 
and the necessary vivid interest in and love of the writer. His first 
contribution is unsatisfactory simply because of a curious Philistine 
desire to claim independence. He has ‘deliberately refrained from 
consulting any English commentary or previous translation’. The 
consequent loss is not his own pop 

Mr Colledge has many things of great value to say about the poetic 
gift of the mystic, about the literary form of his work, about his 
personal characteristics and about the historic conditions of his 
ministry. He makes us aware of the richness of the mind which he 
has studied: one who leaves us no ‘room to dub him theocentric or 
christocentric’, so fully trinitarian is he, yet 


matches in his devotion to the Redeemer that of the most fervent christo- 
centric mystics of his age, anticipating, as he often seems to do, the devotions 
to the Sacred Heart and to the Body of Christ which we associate first 
with the century after his death. He is not liturgical (at least not in the 
Espousals), but even here, when he paraphrases the prayer of consecration 
from the Canon of the Mass, he shows us how the liturgy was a part of his 
life and thought. 


This work exercised its greatest influence through the Brethren 
of the Common Life, devotees who grouped themselves round 
Ruysbroek’s disciple, Geert Groote, ny the Spiritual Espousals 
as their Rule. Of this brotherhood came Thomas 4 Kempis and the 
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Imitation of Christ. Much that is most valuable in the latter seems 
to be due to the influence of Ruysbroek, whether by spoken or 
by written word. Its individualism contrasts strongly with the deep 
sense that permeates all Ruysbroek’s writings, of our solidarity and 
oneness in God. 

For there is here to be found a richer and profounder con- 
ception of man’s human nature and religious growth than can be 
found in the Jmitation or perhaps in any of the writings of the great 
mystics. There is more a one reason for this. In the first place 
Jan van Ruysbroek had spent a quarter of a century as a secular 
priest, ministering to men in the great city of Brussels before he 
sought the hermitage of Groenendael. Secondly his knowledge of the 
Bible is not simply that liturgical and devotional knowledge that 
may be naturally poe by a faithful monk, but that of a first-hand 
student. Thirdly he seems to have a deep realization that sacrifice 
means Life as well as and over and beyond death—that it involves 
the recovery excellentiore modo, as well as the costing total surrender, 
of any given good. Hence the clear awareness of the continuity of 
the spiritual life from stage to stage. The wholesome exercises of 
the active life do not disappear when the ‘life of yearning’ or interior 
life takes control. Nor are either of these lives simply forfeited for 
the sake of the matured spirituality of the unitive life. All the 
capacities that have been trained and disciplined in the earlier stages 
have their function and fulfilment in the God-seeing life of contemp 
tion which both consummates and transcends them, but is itself 
enriched by them. 

There is a shrewd realism everywhere in his teaching. Hence 
great care is taken about laying in the active life the see Misa of 
the whole edifice, whatever be the eagerness of the author to describe 
the heights. His is an intensely vivid grasp of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation as dignifying the whole of man’s many-levelled life. 
But the objectivity which characterizes his approach is particularly 
striking at the highest levels. None of the great mystics is so interested 
as is Ruyshroek in the nature of God, and in none does the religious 
thirst so clearly reveal itself as a I Ag ape thirst. He has discerned 
aspects unplumbed elsewhere of the life of the Holy Trinity, the 
flux and reflux of its changeless life, which have a profound attraction 
for and a deep kinship with the human spirit. His theology, which 
is radically orthodox, controls the mystical doctrine as surely as it 
does the aperwn | developed in his writings. But his thought is 
bold to the point of paradox, giving evidence of a remarkable vigour, 
originality and precision. 

The Ascent of Mount Sion, by a Spanish Franciscan lay brother 
trained as a physician, owes its chief interest to its influence on 
St Teresa of Jesus, At a most difficult crisis in her spiritual life 
she found assurance in its pages that her own wayless passive prayet 
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was not engendered by the devil. But apart from this there is much 
that is enriching in the book. And it need scarcely be said that, with 
Professor Allison Peers as guide, hours spent in the study of the 
Spanish mystics are sure to be spent rewardingly. 

Anyone who knows and loves Walter Hilton, wisest and shrewdest 
of the great English mystics, will gain special enjoyment from the 
perusal of The Goad of Love. In itself, even with a less creative 
translator, this would be an enkindling compilation. It consists 
of a central kernel of instruction on prayer by a little-known 
Franciscan, James of Milan, which has somehow in process of time 
drawn to itself by the magnetism of charity anonymous meditations 
and prayers of superlative quality, attached now to its beginning and 
end. By comparison with the original, Walter Hilton is found to 
have done a wonderful work of transformation as he translated. 
Legalism, sacerdotalism, self-interestedness, florid emotionalism— 
all these are deftly done away: and a glowing personal devotion to the 
Saviour sets the i of the whole. 





G. Curtis, C.R. 
MIRFIELD, YORKSHIRE 
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Tue CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. By Epwarp J. Jurjl. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 1952. 


FOR its discrimination, its maintained interest, its comprehensive- 
ness and its importance, this book by Professor Jurji, of 
Princeton Theological tigen will be widely read and appreciated. 

In the first chapter, on The Visible Structure of Religion, he 
succeeds admirably in stimulating the reader’s desire to understand 
the Christian interpretation of the challenging variety of religious 
attitudes which the book presents. Examination of the non-theistic 
systems shows that Shinto was inspired with an ethno-centric 
rationalist emphasis, that it is eclectic genius which typifies Hinduism, 
that in Confucianism a socio-ethical principle prevails, that Taoism 
has a marked mystical strain and that Buddhism seeks for the 
attainment of bliss through self-mortification. Also it is seen that 
the ethical monotheism of Judaism, Islam and Christianity finds its 
basis in the Old ‘Testament, though these theistic religions have had 
significant divergencies in their growth and influence. 

The author takes the view that no one of these religions, whether 
theistic or not, ‘is to be stigmatized as sterile or inferior before it 
has been dispassionately considered’. On the other hand he holds 
that ‘there should be no presupposition that all religions are equall 
true or that their differences do not really matter’. But in as mu 
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as his book is to be distinctively a Christian interpretation of religious 

phenomena, he considers that these religions must be here estimated 

or appraised in the light of such outstanding Christian constituents 

as grace and faith, the affirmation that man was created in the 
of God and os preg of human solidarity. 

ji he book’s central theme is well expressed in the following brief 
statements (p. 36): 

The ee opportunity which the Gospel offers the devotees of the 
several ethnic religions springs from the vindication in Christ of the inner 
cry of the soul, the pri affirmation of general revelation, namely, that 
God is close to each one of us, for it is in Him that we live and move and 
have our being. . . . What God has done of old and His manifest will 
behind all faiths form the common ground between Christianity and all 
other religions. But there is a point at which this common ground breaks 
down. . . . The Gospel of Jesus Christ, involving a Christ-centred faith 
in God the Father, victory over sin, and fellowship with the risen Lord 


who gives life and immortality, requires a complete break with all other 
forms of religion. 


When man, rather than God, becomes ‘the prime actor on the 
stage of history’, the author observes (p. 24), ‘the perversion of 
religion immediately follows. The sovereign Lord is then relegated 
to the periphery of man’s existence, and man becomes the measure 
of all things’. This perversion occurs when primitive peoples have 
forsaken their spiritual desires and capacities for general revelation 
in order to follow the materialistic practices of idolatry. A similar 
perversion of religion is seen in modern times in the affirmations 
of the Marxists: that ultimate reality is matter; that the proper 
attributes of reality are strife and change; that there is no objective 
and eternal truth; that only the immanent and temporal exist; that 
there is no God; that man attains perfectibility through his own 
self-sufficient effort; that the human person is for the sake of society. 

Common to both East and West [Professor Jurji affirms], because it is 
inherent in the basic human tragedy, this typical perversion: is almost 
universal. It lifts its head, not only in the myths and legend bequeathed 
by the various ethnic traditions of Europe and Asia, Africa and the Americas, 
but more particularly in the idealization of race, history, reason, culture and 
human welfare as ultimate objects of devotion (p. 24). 


In his authoritative and well-documented appraisal of each 
religion, Professor Jurji lets the facts speak for themselves. While 
brevity has been necessary and some knowledge of each religion 
is presupposed, each detailed study has been made with such 
sympathy, patience and insight that each reader is likely to consider 

t the chapter that has to do with the religion with which he is 
most familiar is the best. 

Interesting explanation of these outstanding religions is not 
enough to fulfil the author’s purpose. This he fully realizes, and 
he goes on to make the ‘Christian interpretation’. 
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In developing his particular interpretations and contrasts the 
author makes clear and helpful statements of Christian belief: 

Unlike Hinduism and Buddhism [he observes], the Christian interpre- 
tation of history is not negative; nor is it agnostic and humanistic like its 
counterpart in Islamic, Confucianist and Jewish thought. Christian reflection 
on man and his destiny is, above all, one of hope and fulfilment. The 

aradoxical fact of the Cross, the sign of the deepest ignominy, and of the 
Risen Lord, victor over death and moral disorder, is significant as a doctrinal 
structure which presents reality in an encyclopedic and fully constructive 
context. 

Not the figure of a rebel Prometheus but that of a ministering Christ 
emerges as the Eternal’s projection of meaning, purpose, truth and Provid 
ence. Therefore it may j said that despite their conceded ignorance of 
the true meaning of history, which is hidden in the will of God, and the 
shape of things to come, which is also concealed <4 the Almighty, Christians 
accept in faith the reality of God’s presence with them, His purpose ever 
unfolding in history and, in the coming of His kingdom, perceive the 
miracle of His unfailing love and constant bestowal of grace. 


Professor Jurji has written an authoritative manual in two fields: 
the comparative study of religion and Christian apologetics. His 
book is likely to be of great value to out-going missionaries, to 
leaders of religious thought and testimony in the churches of India, 
Japan and China, and particularly for those ministers and teachers 
who are helping to guide the thinking of students in all Muslim 
lands. It is to be hoped that it will be read with profit by the followers 
of Judaism also, for the acknowledged values which it points out 
in the Jewish faith, along with the clearly distinguished hope which 
it presents in the Christian Gospel. 

Dwicut M. DONALDSON 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., U.S.A. 


ISLAM IN THE HORN OF AFRICA 
IsLaM IN Eruropia. By J. SPENCER TRIMINGHAM. Maps. London: Oxford 
University Press. 25s. 1952. 


Surgeons must be very careful 
When they bare the knife: 

Underneath their deep incisions 
Lies the culprit—Life! 


So wrote Emily Dickinson, in words which may well be applied to 
authors as well as to doctors. If this analysis of Islam in the Horn 
of Africa is incisive, it is also carefully aware that under the analysis 
is a living entity. Indeed it is one of the author’s main contentions 
that Islam must be studied in terms of its actual expression in the 
various parts of its world, that there is a ‘folk-Islam’, often obscure 
to those who go only to classic documents and not also to contem- 
porary Muslims for their data, and that regional studies are therefore 


7 
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the most appropriate pattern for research into Islam. In pursuit of 
this conviction Mr Trimingham has already produced a competent 
survey of Jslam in the Sudan (Oxford University Press, 1949). If a 
volume on Islam in West Africa should follow, as we may er it 
will, it will complete a trilogy covering much of the wide segment of 
Africa in which Islam interpenetrates with paganism and competes 
with the Christian Church. 

The aim of the work under review is to study the Islamic peoples 
of the whole of North-East Africa, and not alone those of Ethiopia 
proper. It thus includes Eritrea and the Somalilands. Its modestly 
stated purpose is ‘to bring together the material upon which a 

nuine estimate of the depth and influence of Islam in North-East 

rica may be based’—a purpose which is effectively and competently 
fulfilled. ‘That the a standards set by the earlier volume on the 
Sudan are maintained is praise enough. 

For all its careful attention to detail, however, the book keeps 
always in sight the broad significance of Ethiopia in the history both 
of Africa and of Islam. The mountain highlands cherished and 
sheltered a highly individual and tenacious form of Christianity, 
which, for all its isolation and insularity, was yet an island bastion 
forbidding to an expansionist Islam from Arabia to the East and 
the Nile valley to the North any permanent occupation of its territory, 
and so, in turn, preventing the possible unification of Africa under 
Islam. In that sense Ethiopia has determined the shape of African 
history. Though it failed to share its Christianity with Africa, it 
did much to set the stage for the planting of a western missionary 
Christianity to the south and west and for the present confrontation 
of that Christianity, on the one hand, with Islam in the northern 
Sudan, on the other. 

Geography is thus the first interest of the exposition. Part I 
discusses the region and its folk—the land and the people—and 
insists on the important distinction between the population of the 
high plateau regions and the nomadic pastoral peoples of the low- 
lands. It was among the former that Christianity established itself 
and came to be identified with ‘nationality’, whereas it was in the 
lowlands of the Red Sea coast and the Somalilands that Islam made 
its entry and its home. In both instances, however, practice rather 
than belief, religion rather than theology, is the dominant interest. 
Each faith, as it actually entered into the lives of its adherents, shows 
remarkable divergencies from orthodoxy. It is with this empirical 
religion that the author is concerned. 

irst its history. Part II traces the entry of Islam into the region 
and its long struggle with the Christianity which had preceded it. 
The first contact between nascent Islam and Ethiopian Christianity 
was when some of the Prophet’s humbler followers betook them- 
selves to ‘the land of righteousness’ across the Red Sea, where they 
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found asylum until, after a premature return to Mecca, they were 
able to rejoin Muhammad thes he successfully established himself 
in Medina. A fuller treatment of this episode might have been ex- 
pected, since its effect on the evolution of Muhammad’s career and 
of Islam is evident. At this point the author adopts the idea that in 
and by the Hira, Islam became something different. He writes: 
‘When Muhammad had exchanged his religious mission for a 
political career, he arranged for those exiles who wished to return 
to Arabia.’ The word ‘exchanged’ is highly suspect. The truth would 
seem to be, not that the aim and character of the mission of Muham- 
mad the Prophet became something different, but that elements 
which had always been implicit in it, ab initio, now came into the 
open because they came into their own. The difference between 
the Prophet and Islam before the Hijra and after, is not, it would 
seem, a difference of quality and essence, but a difference of circum- 
stance and opportunity. None the less the author recognizes that if 
the opportunity represented by Medina had not offered itself and 
Muhammad had finally followed his ‘refugees’ to Ethiopia, Islam 
might have dwindled, as Muir, quoted tan. observes, into ‘an 
ephemeral Christian heresy’. 

In the perspective, however, of the history of Islam within 
Ethiopia this early migration is not important, since most of the 
emigrants returned and others became Christians. It was the out- 
reach of the Islam that Medina either transformed or realized 
(according to the view that one takes of the issue just referred to) 
which brought Islam as a competitive faith to Ethiopia. From its 
first and permanent footholds in the coastal sultanates, it pressed 
intermittently into the highlands. Its greatest success was in the 
Muslim conquest of the sixteenth century under Imam Ahmad ibn 
Ibrahim al-Ghazi, who established his authority over three-quarters 
of the land. Its rapid recession and final failure may be laid at the 
door of its own internal weakness, the re-assertion of nomadism 
among the Muslims and, to a less degree, the stubbornly indigenous, 
‘national’ character of Christianity. In the nineteenth century the 
re-invigoration of Islam in Egypt and the Sudan, threatening a 
divided and decadent Christian Ethiopia, led to a renewal of the 
latter under Emperor Menelik, whose work of unification was con- 
solidated by Hayla Sellassé. The author closes the historical survey . 
with a brief analysis of the factors making for islamization in the 
areas where it occurred and those underlying the resistant and per- 
sistent 7 of Ethiopian Christianity. 

There follows a long and detailed study of the tribal distribution 
of Islam (Part III), which brings together a wealth of information 
and represents the most original part of the work. Of particular 
interest is the analysis of the pattern of Muslim conversion, through 
the influence of some ‘holy’ family or individual, through pedlars, 
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traders and inter-marriage. The resultant Muslim culture varies 
widely, pa rites and, in the case of Christian tribes, Christian 
festivals, Chen persisting within the new allegiance. This situation 
in turn eases the process of conversion to Christianity on the part 
of tribal Muslims. 


As in the rest of Muslim Africa there has been a symbiosis between 
the pre-Islamic sediment and Islam. Although they feel themselves to be 
true and loyal Muslims, superstition and magic pervade their Islam and 
reveal the influence of their former Kushite paganism. The various peoples 
of the region are at all possible stages of the Islamic path, but everywhere 
can be seen the process by which Islam assimilates those ineradicable rites 
and beliefs which it is powerless to abolish, by attaching to them orthodox 
interpretations and cnelineiney Muslim legends (p. 223). 


As for the Dervish orders in Sufism, described in detail in Part 
IV, these also have been adapted to suit the mentality of the people. 
None of the orders originated in the region, but were carried there 
from outside as centres of propaganda and as cults filling the void 
left in the African heart by the rigidity or formalism of Islam. In 
a brief final section the author summarizes the degree and quality 
of pagan assimilation of Islam. Though the boundary between 
paganism and Islam cannot be precisely defined, there is a stage at 
which it can be said: “This man is a Muslim, not a pagan’. The slow, 
gradual islamization of paganism, never catastrophic and only ulti- 
mately and in part revolutionary, makes a searching study for the 
Christian evangelist, who proposes both a bigger task and a larger 
change. He will at least be grateful, with scholars and students in 
general, for this penetrating and patient analysis of Islam as a living 
entity in a setting more fascinating than its remoteness might suggest. 


KENNETH CRAGG 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FouNDATION, U.S.A. 





‘ACCOMMODATION’ IN CHINESE MISSIONS 


ACCOMMODATIE IN DE CHINESE ZENDINGSGESCHIEDENIS. By J. M. VAN 
MInnen. Kampen: J. H. Kok N.V. Fl. 4.90. 1951. 


Sar English translation of the title of this doctoral dissertation 
is ‘Accommodation in the History of Chinese Missions’. 
That word ‘accommodation’ may raise questions or doubts in the 
minds of some people. Its meaning should be understood as exclud- 
ing all compromise, adaptation and certainly syncretism. It expresses 
what every good preacher and teacher does in striving to com- 
municate ideas in understandable language and thought to his 
hearers or pupils. The danger of modifying the teaching to be 
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conveyed must be recognized and the accommodation must be 
restricted to the means of communication. 

In presenting the Gospel to the adherents of other religions, the 
missionary is confronted with the questions, how to make contact 
with them, how to awaken their interest and how to make his message 
understandable to them. This means that his proclamation, without 
adaptation of its essential truth, must be accommodated to the 
religious ideas of his hearers. The early Church fathers used the 
terms of Greek philosophy in their apologetics. They were dealing 
with people in a culture in which they themselves were at home. 
Later when missionaries entered Europe outside the hellenistic 
sphere they encountered a more primitive culture and accommoda- 
tion begins to appear in the forms we know to-day. The Roman 
Catholic missions are characterized by two methods—a cult mission, 
with Latin as the church language, crusades, inquisition and 
imperialism; and, on the other hand, the radical accommodations 
of the followers of Ignatius Loyola, who would penetrate and take 
possession of the non-Christian ideas and customs. The missions 
of the non-Roman Catholic churches, with a shorter history, are 
concerned with the same problems. Some find elements of truth in 
other religions which are evidence of a general revelation and of 
a natural theology and which offer points of contact to the Christian 
missionary. Others will stress the totalitarian character of religions 
which require a radical opposition that must not be obscured. 
It must be observed that where translation into other language is 
involved, terminological accommodation cannot be escaped. 

Turning now to the book before us, our author begins with a 
brief chapter in which he reviews what others have written about the 
Nestorian missions and accepts the conclusion that, beginning 
with the translation of terms, accommodation led to a syncretism 
which obscured specific Christian truth but which also modified 
the teachings of Buddhism and Taoism. A longer chapter refers to 
some of the extensive literature which has been published conce rning 
the Roman Catholic missions in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The accommodations of the Jesuits were challenged by 
the Dominicans and Franciscans when they entered the field. The 
controversies were ended by the Papal bull in 1742, but the under- 
lying issues were not settled and re-appear whenever missionary 
efforts are re-awakened. 

The study of non-Roman Catholic missions in this book is 
disappointing. The first missionaries are described as chil dren of 
their time, strangers in a strange world, without any appreciation 
of Chinese culture and eager only to transmit without accommoda tion 
a message already accommodated to western thought. No refer ence 
is made to their study of Chinese language, customs and religi on. 
They are severely criticized for their distribution of tracts an d 
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scripture portions. The first four decades of their work are judged 
by the Taiping movement, which is described at some length, the 
author using such materials as were available to him. In his opinion, 
it was a bit of Christendom lodged in Chinese life, which awakened 
the first great reaction to the Gospel in China. Without living contact 
with the whole Christian Church, it became overgrown with Chinese 
thought. The missionaries are condemned for their lack of under- 
standing co-operation. 

In his discussion of the work of non-Roman Catholic missionaries 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, the author was seriously 
handicapped by his lack of library resources. For the papers, dis- 
cussions and conclusions of the Shanghai conferences of 1877 and 
1890, he had only a few short articles in German missionary 
magazines at his disposal. The files of the Chinese Recorder were 
not accessible to him. When he comes to the conference of 1907 
he is surprised by the discussions of ancestor worship and of the 
‘term question’, because he has not read the books and articles 
written in the preceding decades by those who were trying to 
understand Chinese religious thought and practice. The China 
Inland Mission is described at length (its history being apparentl 
among the few accessible books) as typical of the missionary wor! 
of that period and its influence upon the other missions is greatly 
overestimated. The author’s lack of knowledge and perspective is 
shown by his extensive reference to the Ostasienmission, which is 
described as an influential pioneer, a réle to which that mission 
would not lay any greater claim than would several other societies 
with a long record of work among the Chinese. Three other 
missionaries are named, John Ross, of Manchuria, J. Campbell 
Gibson and Timothy Richard, but their influence and that of 
scores of others and of their schools and colleges is not even dimly 
recognized. There are references to the writings of K. L. Reichelt, 
but none to his mission to Buddhists, which would surely merit 
some study in accommodation and appreciation. The author seems 
to be totally unaware of any approach to Chinese Muslims. Finally, 
the records of international missionary conferences are scanned for 
information about developments in China. In the preparatory 
papers for the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council there is most important material related to religious thinking 
in China, but our author has not been able to see ate to what 
extent this was influenced by theological discussions in the western 
churches. This appears also in the author’s mistaken idea of the 
relation of the book Rethinking Missions to the development of 
missionary work, and of the influence of the values, truly found, in 
the supplementary volumes issued by the ‘Laymen’s Inquiry’. 

In the concluding chapter, the author abandons his study of 
history, which was his subject, and attempts to dissolve the issue 
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between the doctrinaire proclamation of the Gospel and accommoda- 
tion in the presentation of it by turning to the theological writings 
of German theologians. 

The book is marred by poor proof-reading, especially of its 
many English quotations, ma by its lack of an index. Generally 
wow Cn as a dissertation it would hardly be accepted by any 
American university which deals seriously with akelaieans and for 
the missionary of to-morrow it has been made irrelevant by the 
revolution of life in China caused by the impact of western science 
and ideologies, supported by economic and political pressures. 
The task now will be, not one of accommodation, but of introducing 
positive and creative teaching in the place of the ancient faiths of 
the Chinese people. 


A. L. WaRNSHUIS 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 





CONTINUITY IN BUDDHISM 


BUDDHISM: ITs EssENCE AND. DEVELOPMENT. By EpwarD Conze. With 
a Preface by ARTHUR WaALEY. Oxford: Bruno Cassirer. (Distributors: 
Faber, London.) 18s. New York: The Philosophical Library. 
$6.00. 1951. 


S the title indicates, this book aims at surveying the whole 

range of Buddhist thought as it has developed through the 

es and in the various parts of East Asia, a for which the 
author clearly has excellent qualifications. 

It has been the fate of Buddhism to be presented to the European 
reader as a rational system for obtaining enlightenment, or as a 
pessimistic philosophy with a more or less indiscriminate exclusion 
of certain elements foreign to a supposedly ‘original’ or ‘pure’ 
Buddhism. 

In contrast to such attempts, Dr Conze’s undogmatic approach 
enables him to see the historical continuity and the logical connexion 
between the seemingly My Oy systems. Thus, not only Amidism, 
or the ‘salvation through faith’, but also the tantric or magical form 
of Buddhism, as we have it especially in Tibet, is shown to be both 
a logical and a natural development of the original methods of 
spiritual training. ‘One cannot cultivate spiritual life without at the 
same time calling forth psychic powers and sharpening one’s psychic 
senses, thus Buddha and his disciples came into possession of all 
kinds of miraculous or magical powers.’ 

Interesting, too, is the attempt to demonstrate how ‘the salvation 
through faith’ can be consistent with the ideal of self-extinction 
(anatta) of Buddhist orthodoxy. 
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On the other hand, the differences are not sufficiently stressed 
and the too limited space allows only for a scanty and rather un- 
satisfactory treatment, for instance, of Chinese Buddhism. Here 
Buddhism reaches out to grasp, or rather to grope for, the idea of 
God, and meditation has become more of a means of reunion with 
the all-embracing cosmic Buddha than a method of mortification. 

However enthusiastic the author may be about the ‘rules of 
wholesome spiritual life’ which he finds in the Buddhist scriptures 
and from which he quotes in good translations of his own, he cannot 
but feel that the future outlook is far from bright: ‘It is possible to 
believe that the lotus of the doctrine has, after 1500 years, fully 
unfolded itself. Perhaps there is no more to come.’ The characteristic 
sense of decline that runs through many of Buddha’s prophecies is 
pointed out in this connexion. Even the Dharma, the doctrine of 
salvation, is subject to the merciless laws of change and decay! 

Those of us who have seen what has happened to Chinese 


Buddhism of late are naturally inclined to share these forebodings. | 


At the same time one cannot but feel that as the ‘spiritualism of 
Asia’, or of anywhere else, proves itself to be something merely 
human and subject to human limitations, that which is beyond, and 
which has come to dwell among us, will shine forth as never before, 
and guide seekers of truth everywhere on the path of salvation for 
themselves and for mankind. 
G. M. REICHELT 
Gur oF S1AM 





BEGINNINGS IN MIYAKO 


Diz ANFAENGE DER MISSION VON Miyako. By JOHANNES Laurgs, S.J. 
Muenster, Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. DM. 


9-50. 1951. 


Mako. the Kyoto of to-day, was the capital of Japan until in 

1868 Tokyo took its place. It was the seat of the Tenné who, 
at the time of the first introduction of Christianity into Japan, was 
thrown into the shade by the Shégun. But his religious position and 
the religious, especially Buddhist, importance of the town were so 
great that Francis Xavier and his successors endured dangers and 
difficulties to preach the Gospel there. Xavier wrote in one of his 
letters to the fathers at Goa: 


The emperor resides there, and with him the most important grandees 
of the empire. . . . They tell us astonishing things about this town. They 
say that it contains over nine thousand houses, a university and over two 
hundred monasteries. 
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‘The beginnings of the mission of Miyako’—under this title 
Father Laures describes that era. His book appears in the valuable 
series, ‘Missionswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen und Texte’, of the 
— Catholic) Seminary of Missions in Muenster University. 
t is not the first time that this epoch of Christian pioneering in 
Japan has been described, for the events of that period have a 
fascination for the historian. But earlier descriptions of it are 
defective, as the author emphasizes, because they did not use the 
‘classic edition of the sources relative to the matter, the Cartas de 
Japio, Evora 1598, that is, the Portuguese original of the Italian, 
Latin and German editions used hitherto’. It is on this basis that 
Father Laures has written his book. He takes notice of other versions 
only when there are differences. ‘Finally’, he writes, ‘the publica- 
tion of the History of Japan, by Luis Frois, made it necessary 
to combine and harmonize this instructive new source with the 
annual letters of the missionaries in Japan.’ In this way the in- 
accuracies in the chronological data of the ‘History’ could be 
corrected. Father Laures’s book covers the period from 1550-51 to 
the end of 1570. 

Chapter I describes the failure of Xavier’s attempt to proclaim 
the ‘law of God’ in Miyako. The Tenné refused to grant him an 
audience, and in the town there was no opportunity to preach because 
a war was imminent. The author assembles all the details which 
show that Xavier ‘nevertheless laid the foundations of a subse- 
quently very flourishing Japanese church and took the preparatory 
steps to the establishment of a mission in Miyako’. He baptized 
one man, Lourengo, ‘who for years was the faithful collaborator of 
the Fathers Vilela, Frois and Organtino’. 

Chapter II reveals that it was Lourenco who won a priest of 
Mount Hiei, then a bulwark of Buddhism, to the Christian Faith. 
This was an oppertunity for Christian work in Miyako; but when, 
three years later, Father Vilela arrived, the priest had died. 

The remaining chapters describe in exact and attractive style 
the fluctuating fortunes of the congregations built up by Vilela in 
Miyako and round about. Intrigues repeatedly threatened to destroy 
the fragile work, but repeatedly it revived. The ‘law of Japan’ 
fought against the ‘law of God’. Faithful men like Wada Koremasa 
steadily advanced the church. The powerful Nobunaga favoured 
the fathers, but for political motives: he was the enemy of the 
Buddhists, just as later he became the enemy of the Christians. 

Father Laures’s record is not only a very carefully composed 
historical document, but gives also most impressive testimony to 
the faith of the early missionaries and of a young church in Japan. 


GERHARD ROSENKRANZ 
TTUEBINGEN, GERMANY. 
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*‘THE COLONIAL PROBLEM’ 


PSYCHOLOGIE DE LA COLONISATION. By O. MANNONI. Paris: Editions du 
Seuil. 1950. 


HIS book is by a French psychologist who has lived in Mada- 
gascar and taught age nd there, subsequently becomi 
Chief of the Madagascar Intelligence Service. He studi 
assiduously the beliefs, customs and social structure of at least one 
tribe, the Merina, and has learnt their language. The whole book 
bears evidence of the fact that he has approached his subject with 
scientific tact and erudition and that he (fortunately) differs from 
so many technical psychologists who use, especially in this field of 
‘exotic’ or ‘archaic’ peoples, their subjects’ psychological structure 
as a means of demonstrating their own theories about the human 
psyche. His tact and discrimination make the book very profitable 
reading. For those, like the reviewer, who have long been by experi- 
ence and inclination eager students of the ‘colonial problem’, it is a 
really delightful book. 
ne of its great merits is that the author emphatically refuses to 

derive from his psychological analyses ‘une méthode d’administration 
ni des conclusions politiques’ (p. 173). There he follows the wisdom 
of his great master, Freud, who always frowned upon the application 
of psycho-analytical teaching to the education of children. There 
are no political programmes or sweeping advice or remonstrances in 
the field of colonial administration. M. Mannoni simply keeps to his 
task of trying to elucidate by his psychological training and insight 
some of what, in his eyes, are the fundamental psychological condi- 
tions which determine the relations between colonizer and colonized 
and which are active in shaping that important phenomenon, the 
colonial problem. 

M. enti seems to be deeply influenced by the Freudian way 
of looking at the structure of the human psyche. Many will agree 
that this approach is helpful and often illuminating, although one 
wonders why Freud’s presuppositions are in fact manipulated as 
unalterable and infallible self-evident doctrines. However, this point 
is not our concern in a brief review. M. Mannoni sees, at any rate, 
as a good Freudian, the fundamental cause of man’s psychological 
developments (advantages and handicaps) as conditioned by the 
child-parent relationship. On this basis, the main categories in which 
he aptly and sagaciously describes the drama of human inter- 
relationship between ‘colonizers’ and ‘colonized’ (as illustrated by 
the history of French colonization in Madagascar) are ‘dépendance’ 
and ‘abandon’. His remarks on the historical, social and spiritual 
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reasons for the difference in the conception of dépendance and 
abandon in the mind of ‘modern peoples’ like the French, and of 
‘archaic —_— like the Malagasy, make rewarding reading. 

The book could have been still more illuminating if it had taken 
into account the factors of world-historical magnitude and the 
fundamental cultural apprehensions that lie behind the ‘colonial 
problem’, and if the author had turned his psychological torch on- 
to these aspects. But perhaps his self-restraint has been the attitude 
of real wisdom. If, however, he had exercised it a little further, he 
would not so easily have fallen from his laudable sobriety of judg- 
ment on the immediate ‘utilité’ of interpretative psychology for the 
concrete work of a colonial administrator, into an unwarranted 
humanistic optimism about the possible realization of ‘l’unification 
de l'espéce humaine par V'unification de la personne humaine’ in history. 

From the angle of missionary activity, M. Mannoni offers some 
shrewd remarks about the significance for the Malagasy of their 
beliefs (especially in the ancestors and the dead), customs and 
institutions. For them, he rightly sees, these are not prejudices or 
dogmas, but far more: they ‘font vivre’, they are the basis of the 
people’s existence, their highest moral instance or standard of 
reference (p. 50). To think this remark through to its logical con- 
clusion ot lead to a somewhat radical revision of much that 
ase by the name of legitimate missionary attitude and theology. 

other very revealing remark is: ‘les Malgaches croient aux morts 
et non a la mort’ (p. 48). 

It would be most valuable if a missionary in Madagascar would 
take the trouble to write a considered essay on the state of Malagasy 
Christianity, in reply to M. Mannoni’s stimulating work. Here are 
some of his more challenging remarks. He does not want to enter 
into the great missionary problems of ‘adaptation’, but says (p. 47): 


Il y a une psychologie de la conversion. Elle vous apprend que c’est un 
remaniement des structures de la personne. Ce remaniement a pu marquer 
chez nous une ére de civilization. conversion des Malgaches, sauf quelques 
exceptions, n’a jamais été cela. 


In describing the essentially regressive, stagnating and only faintly 
r ere cpp — modern ae one on colon- 
wed ‘archaic’ es, he says (p. 153): ‘Méme la religion importée, 
devenue, on bree affaire Pt he sociale, a faite facile 
et rassurante’. This sentence alone should elicit heart-searching 
investigations on the part of missionaries in Madagascar and in 
mission fields in similar situations. 
H. KRAEMER 
CHATEAU DE Bossey, 
SWITZERLAND 
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WOMEN IN THE CAMEROONS 


WoMEN OF THE GRASSFIELDS: A study of the economic position of women 
in Bamenda, British Cameroons. By PHy_iis M. Kaperry. Illus- 
trated. Map. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 328. 6d. 


1952. 
LREADY in 1944, the Governor of Nigeria had drawn the 
he 


attention of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to conditions 
in the Bamenda Division of the Cameroons Province. He had attached 
to his despatch two reports, one by the Senior Resident and the other 
by a woman Education Officer, showing that, despite considerable 
natural resources, there was under-population and little advance 
either in economic development or in education. Among factors 
thought to be responsible were a very high infant mortality, and a 
low status of women. 

In 1945, Dr Phyllis Kaberry, already well known for her work in 
North Western Australia and in New Guinea, left for the Cameroons 
under the auspices of the International African Institute, aided by 
a grant from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. The 
original plan had been that she should make a survey of all the four 
Divisions of the Cameroons Province, but she soon realized that 
such an attempt would be little more than what she aptly terms 
‘tribe trotting’. She therefore limited her research to the one Division 
of Bamenda, concentrating on the Nsaw area, where much of the 
traditional structure still remained though already modified by the 
presence of missions, schools, medical services, as Administration 
and by some expansion of trade. 

Though Dr Kaberry’s task was to make a survey ‘of the economic 
and social position of women in the Cameroons Province and in 
Bamenda in particular’, she begins wisely by pointing out that 
the activities of the Bamenda woman are many-sided and cannot, without 


distortion, be abstracted from the context of tribal life and placed in a 
cultural vacuum. Their investigation entails, primarily, a study of economic, 


kinship, religious and political institutions. . . . One’s starting-point is not 
the women, but an analysis of a particular aspect of culture. On that basis 
one may then proceed to examine . . . how rights, duties and activities 


within a group of institutions affect the position of women. 


True to this principle, Dr Kaberry never shows women as 
isolated creatures but always integrated into the tribal and cultural 
whole. They move about with a good measure of freedom and 
independence yet always within a certain framework and always 
both bound and supported by family ties. 

It is the economic position of Bamenda women which chiefly 
engages Dr Kaberry’s attention, ‘since problems in this field are the 
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most pressing’, and she studies it with a wholly admirable regard 
for eve fess gor and every detail. As agriculture is the chief means 
of livelif , she shows not only the amount and the nature of the 
work done by the women, its relation to the work done by the men, 
its value in cash and equally in prestige, but describes also the 
complicated system of land tenure by which in most instances ‘men 
own the land; women own the crops’, as Bamenda men themselves 
declare. This secure, or almost secure position, enhanced by the 
ritual sanctions which she can employ, contradicts the supposition 
that the Bamenda woman’s status is a low one. It is true that she 
works very hard, though here, as Dr Kaberry is careful to remark, 
the European’s cursory observations are often misleading and make 
out the division of labour between the sexes to be less equitable 
than it really is. It is true also that a woman is ineligible for certain 
offices; that she may not own kola trees or raffia; that she is expected 
in theory to hand over to her husband any earnings from petty 
trade in foodstuffs or beer. On the other hand, 


a woman living with her husband is mistress of the ménage and has the 
privilege and responsibility of utilizing and distributing those foodstuffs 
which she herself has cultivated or received from others in the form of 
gifts. Her primary duty is to her husband and children, just as he is under 
an obligation to provide certain necessaries for the home. But she is free 
to make informal gifts to kin and friends, to contribute to ceremonies, to 
barter, to reward others for assistance, and to become a member of a 


women’s society in which it is customary to brew beer and give feasts when 
food supplies permit. 


The section giving diaries of individual women’s work, the in- 
dividual budgets of both men and women, makes interesting and 
curious reading. One can only sympathize with one Francis who, 
with a total annual income of {19 18s. ofd., had yet to buy an alarm 
clock so as to be punctual at work, gunpowder to celebrate his 
daughters’ return home and had to distribute {£1 19s. to needy 
friends and relatives! 

It speaks much for Dr Kaberry’s personality that she was able 
to gather such an amount of reliable and, so to speak, intimate 
information as is given in these budgets. Only those who have tried 
to collect similar evidence can imagine the patience, the perseverance, 
the industry, the tact required. The explanation of her success lies 
perhaps in her own words: ‘After a few months in the Cameroons, 
there was never a more voluntary and enchanted captive to the 
landscape and the people than myself.’ 

The one criticism which might be made has been forestalled by 
Dr Kaberry herself. In the Introduction, she writes: 


It should be stated at the outset, however, that it is not the task of the 
anthropologist to produce a policy, despite some tendency to re; him 
as a species of medicine man called in to diagnose a disease in the body- 
social and to prescribe a cure when traditional remedies have failed. 
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This is true, yet who but the anthropologist, who has had the time, 
the opportunity, the knowledge to enable him to study the people’s 
minds as well as their customs, could give enlightenment to the 
administrator, the educationist, the missionary? Women of the 
Grassfields will be of immense help to the administrator perplexed 
by land disputes, inheritance, ownership of crops; the budgets also 
will give an insight into the actual ‘wealth’ of Bamenda men and 
women. All this is precious, yet remembering the initial problems 
which gave rise to Dr Kaberry’s two visits to the Cameroons, the 
‘under-population, little economic or educational advance, high infant 
mortality’, one would wish for some idea of the women’s attitude 
towards these things. 

Their ‘status’ has been proved not to be ‘low’: they have rights 
as well as duties; agricultural work is not looked on as menial; skill 
confers prestige; and, as among the Ibo, there are strange and 

werful links between the women and the fertility of the land. 

hat point is clear. What of the others? Regarding infant mortality, 
Dr Kaberry mentions that there are hungry periods between harvests 
when the population does suffer. Althou _ again as among the Ibo, 
all would suffer rather than let the children go hungry, does this 
shortage affect the child at the breast or the pregnant mother? What 
is the woman’s own attitude to the loss of her children, if indeéd 
losses are so frequent? 

Again, one would like to know whether education, no matter 
how simple and in spite of school gardens, turns the girls against 
farm work, as it so often does, or is the number of those attending 
school still so small that no change is noticeable? And if the number 
is so small, why is it so, considering the clamour for ‘school’ which 
rises from, say, every corner of Ibo-land? 

One could go on asking questions indefinitely but, unless the 
ace of change is very much slower in the Cameroons than in 
igeria, the time-lag before the answers come almost robs them of 

their value. The educationist, the Welfare Officer, the missionary, 
expectantly awaiting the expert’s findings, may discover the baby’s 
foot has been measured with so much care that by the time the 
socks are knitted the growing girl is calling out for nylons. Yet 
even if, in some circumstances, Dr Kaberry’s very thoroughness has 
its drawbacks, not of course from the ideal but from the practical 
point of view, who would wish her to have written otherwise, with 
such a happy blend of science and humanity, with such detail, yet 
with such lucidity that, behind the numbers and the measurements, 
we never cease to see the living men and women? 


Sytvia LeitH-Ross 
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FILLING IN THE BACKGROUND 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY AMONG THE Coorcs or SoutH Inp1a. By M. N. 
Srinivas. Illustrated. Maps. London: Oxford University Press. 
308. 1952. 


— are two aspects of the complex Indian scene which must 

always remain perplexing to the European observer—and 
perhaps to many Indian observers as well. One of these is how to 
comprehend the seemingly limitless multiplicity and variety of the 
forms of religious belief; and in particular how to relate the diverse, 
purely local elements of worship to the general scheme. The other 

roblem is one’s difficulty in fully understanding the outlook of 

ighly educated Indian friends, with whose social background one 
is not entirely familiar; and this difficulty must surely be one which 
cultivated Indians encounter in their mutual interchanges. 

The truth is, of course, that the possession of a common language 
—which still is, for most people, English, though it may in a few 
years’ time become Hindi—can obscure fundamental differences of 
outlook and different emphases of belief. In any one large territory, 
such as north-western India, or the adjacent States of Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and Saurashtra, people are sufficiently familiar 
with each others’ slightly different social environment to be able to 
avoid solecisms and misunderstandings; but this ceases to be true 
when one is confronted with a stranger from the very different 
world of Bengal, or of the South. If this is true of the major social 
differences, it is no less so of the finer points of stress which can 
only be appreciated when one knows the other’s background well. 

Dr Srinivas’s scholarly and clearly presented work is at once a 
reminder of these perplexities and a stimulus to inspire the reader 
to resolve them. He presents in a brief space a vivid account of the 
history and present stage of development of the Coorg community, 
whose territory lies at the south-west corner of Mysore State, and 
then goes on to describe the essential elements of the social structure 
and religious life of this people. 

In his orderly analysis of the formal components of this society 
in miniature, the writer shows his considerable debt to his teacher, 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown, who writes an appreciative foreword to 
the book; but in his account of the religious life one feels that he 
is contributing something new. Dr Srinivas is able, as so very few 
writers have Lom to exhibit a genuine synthesis of two radically 
different scholastic disciplines: the critical, analytic approach of 
western scholarship and the deep appreciation of traditional values 
characteristic of the Sanskrit pandit. 
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Both these qualities are apparent in his unravelling of the different 
strands in the religious life of the Coorgs; and having given a clear 
example of this analytic process, he ae on in a subsequent chapter 
to indicate the principles by the application of which all the hetero- 
geneous elements of popular Hinduiam can be made to fit into their 
appropriate setting in the contexts of family, village, caste, regional 
and Sanskritic-Hindu religious observances and beliefs. This system 
is one which could be applied with profit to the analysis of popular 
religious life in any part of India: it is particularly striking in showing 
the interweaving of elements of general, and others of regional or 
purely local, significance. 

The field-work for this study and the theoretical work which 
underlies its preparation have been in the school of social anthro- 
pology. At present, however, Dr Srinivas prefers to describe his 

eld as the study of ‘comparative sociology’. It is true that anthro- 
logists have long been concerned (though they are perhaps no 
onger) with peoples at a relatively primitive stage of sophistication. 
There is still a great deal of such work to be done among the tribal 
peoples of India, but perhaps a more pressing need is for a fuller 
mutual understanding among the diverse, rapidly evolving social 
my from which are emerging the leading figures of the new India. 
he Coorgs, from whose limited numbers has already been drawn 
the first Commander-in-Chief of the Army of independent India, 
are just such a group. 
r Srinivas’s work is admirable not only for the light which it 
throws on the two cardinal problems indicated above, but also 
because it is a fitting prototype for other such studies, yet to come. 


Morris CARSTAIRS 
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A DOMINICAN FRIAR AND THE CONQUEST OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


BARTOLOME DE Las Casas (BOOKMAN, SCHOLAR AND PROPAGANDIST). By 
Lewis Hanke. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$3.50. London: Oxford University Press. 28s. 1952. 


> orm year 1952 marks the four hundredth anniversary of the 
printing of the first books of the Dominican friar, Bartolomé 
de Las Casas, who went with Columbus to the New World on his 
third exploratory voyage in 1498. It is impossible to write the history 
of the conquest of Spanish eanies without taking account of the 
a lic zeal of this great man. He looms large among the heroes of 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the New World. He will 
always be remembered as the man who fought daringly, consistently, 
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vehemently for the rights of the Indian peoples whom the Spaniards 
found inhabiting the newly discovered lands. He was determined to 
prove that they were rational human beings, children of God, with 
the capacity to understand and accept the Christian Faith. His was 
one of the fiercest, most prolonged battles on behalf of what we might 
call ‘Christian humanism’. More than two and a half centuries 
before the cry of ‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité’ of the French Revolu- 
tion, Bartolomé de Las Casas was defending the right of every 
Indian to be free and equal within the Christian fellowship. From 
his pen came page after page, full of passion and defiance, as he 
9, to check the invaders’ insane thirst for pillage and destruction 
in their quest after gold, fame and glory. His was a stern, prophetic 
voice, respected even by the mighty kings of Spain. 

Las on has been one of the most controversially discussed 
figures in history. Some have placed him among the most significant 
thinkers and fighters in the quest for human rights in the light of 
the Christian revelation. Others have accused him of being unfaithful 
to facts and unkind to his companions, and of being in great measure 
responsible for the introduction of Negro slaves in America. Division 
of opinion prevails even within the Roman Catholic fold to which 
Las Casas belonged; and the controversy is not yet over. 

Las Casas’s writings were not published until 1552, when he had 
concluded his missionary task in the New World and had returned 
finally to Spain. He was born in 1474 and died in 1566; and his 
ministry centred in one great idea which has loomed large in the 
thoughts of men everywhere, and in these days more than ever. 
The prolonged interest in the life and work of this great man is not, 
therefore, merely a historical quest. His voice, which at times sounds 
like God’s judgment thundering out on the bloody and treacherous 
slavery of man by man, is also a contemporary voice which has the 
right to mingle with the many voices which proclaim the right of 
every man to live his life on terms of liberty and equality. 

ong the many books which have been published letely on the 

life and work of Las Casas, special attention should be given to that of 
Dr Lewis Hanke, who has displayed a deep and penetrating interest 
in Latin American history — os since 1939 has been Director of 
the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. His work is not a biography (for biographies the reader has to 
look elsewhere). One cannot understand Dr Hanke’s book if he 
does not know something of the history of the Spanish Conquest in 
eral, and of Bartolomé de Las Casas in particular. Dr Hanke’s 

k has another purpose in view: 


My purpose is . . . to describe Las Casas the bookman and scholar, 
and to give an account of his work as propagandist, and some indication of 
how he himself has been made the victim of propaganda. Finally, I shall 
present ‘ brief survey of the fluctuations which the reputation of Las Casas 
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has undergone through the centuries, and conclude with my personal 
evaluation of his meaning to-day. These lectures, therefore, do not pretend 
to offer a well-rounded or pecs. be treatment of the many-sided Las Casas, 
My hope is a more modest one: that they will contribute to a better under. 
standing of this hotly disputed figure in the history of that great procession 
of events which sixteenth-century Spaniards considered the most wondrous 
since the coming of Christ—the discovery, conquest, and colonization of 
America (p. xi). 

Dr Hanke has fulfilled that purpose with scholarly skill, and in 
an open and honest effort to be true to history and fair both to the 
friar and to his critics. He does not settle the dispute, but he tries 
to peed facets of Las Casas which have not come out very clearly 
in his biographers’ painstaking treatment. 

This coak consists of three lectures which Dr Hanke ‘largely 
comane while he occupied the Chair of Latin American Studies of 
the Library of Congress’; in the first, he studies Las Casas as bookman 
and scholar; in the second, as propagandist; in the third, the disputed 
reputation of the friar is discussed. The lectures are preceded by a 
few pages of explanations and acknowledgments, together with the 
transcription of a few poems dedicated to Las Casas. 

The book makes easy and interesting reading and contains facts 
which will be illuminating to those concerned with the study of 
Latin American history and of the men who made it. 


SANTE UBERTO BARBIERI 
Buenos Arres, ARGENTINA 





A LIFE FOR CHRIST IN INDONESIA 


Dr A. C. Kruyt: Drenaar Der Torapyas. By K. J. Brouwer. Illus- 
trated. The Hague: J. N. Voorhoeve. Fl. 5.90. 1951. 


Fo geen KRUYT belongs to the group of the great pioneer 
missionaries of the last one hundred years; and to-day, when 
the old missionary methods are no longer used and we have to look 
for new ways, it is vital that the spirit of complete devotion which 
distinguished those men shall be passed on to the younger generation. 
Our are therefore due to Dr Brouwer for all the care and 
dedication which he has put into this biography of a pioneer. 
Kruyt was in fact doubly a pioneer: his work — among the 
Toradjas on the island of Celebes. With indefatigable patience and 
= he devoted himself to this task for forty years. And how 
multiform it was! He made many scouting journeys into the interior 
of the island, established contact with I va several native tribes, 


learnt their languages and became acquainted with their customs, 
established schools, prepared converts for baptism and laid the 
foundations of an independent church. With it all he still found 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN IDIOM IIs 


time to record in many fine essays his observations in the ethno- 
logical, cultural and religious spheres and was for four decades the 
leader and adviser of missionaries who came after him to Celebes. 
But in another respect as well he was a pioneer: he belongs indeed 
in that group of men who have taught us that it is necessary to 
become familiar with a people’s thoughts and conceptions of life. 
With the famous Dr Adriani, Kruyt made a thorough investigation 
of paganism in Celebes, so that he was able to introduce the Gospel 
into this strange world and to contribute to the building up < 
church that was rooted in the indigenous life of the Toradjas. He 
was privileged to see that church (which later stood up bravely to 
the storms of the second world war) come to full independence. 
That church, to which Dr Brouwer dedicates his book, will surely 
be grateful to the author for this biography of its founder. May 
the Book find many readers, especially among the young generation 
of missionaries, for to read of Kruyt’s devotion and patience, virtues 
which are more necessary than ever in evangelism to-day, will give 
them new inspiration for their work. 


E. VERWIEBE 
BIELEFELD, GERMANY 





THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN IDIOM 


Tue New TesTaMentT: A new translation in plain English. By CHARLEs 
KInGsLey WILLIAMs. London: S.P.C.K. and Longmans Green. 
8s. 6d. 1952. 


age napa of the New Testament into English may 

follow one of two paths: either they may be a revision of an 
already existing version (as, for example, the Revised Standard 
Version) or they may be an independent rendering of the original 
text. The Rev. C. K. Williams has chosen the second way and b 
doing so gains a useful measure of freedom. He uses it to mar 
out a path midway between the pedantic (and often un-English) 
literalness of the Revised Version and the colourful (but often 
inaccurate) paraphrases of some modern translations. The result 
is a version that reads well either aloud or silently. The eye has the 
help of short sentences and aptly chosen words; the ear and voice 
respond to a clean, vigorous style and nicely-balanced phrase 
thythms. The translator has succeeded in his attempt to write plain 
English; and it should be a matter of much re lew that he 
has put into the hands of teachers, wherever English is spoken or 
learnt, a version of the New Testament that will obscure neither 
the scriptures nor the English language. No doubt Mr Williams’s 
experience at Achimota College and at Wesley College, Madras, 
has a bearing on these benefits of his work. 
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The basic Greek text is provided by Souter’s Novum Testamentum 
Graece, with occasional preference for the margin, e.g. Luke 22: 
19b-20 is (somewhat wantonly) omitted, with the Western text. 
In one place only (John 19: 29) an ancient conjecture is accepted. 
The choice of words has been determined by the standard of the 
Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection (London, 1936), i.e. some 
1500 words common in modern English; to which are added, 
however, = special biblical words (e.g. baptize, Pharisee), and 
130 others. These supplementary words are concisely defined in a 
glossary. (‘Tabernacles, Feast of, In memory of the Israelites’ livin 
in tents after their escape from Egypt’; cf. John 7: 2 ‘the feast o 
tents’. But this does not accurately represent the origin and meanin 
of the Feast of Booths. Here the desire for compression and a limite 
vocabulary have led to a certain distortion, and an inadequate 
mental picture is put into the reader’s mind.) Certain parts of the 
text are printed as verse, i.e. most of the Old ‘Testament quotations, 
the Lucan canticles, parts of the teaching of Jesus, and the Apocalypse 
ae not the poetical sections embedded in, e.g., 1 Corinthians 13 and 

hilippians 2). Asterisks in the text refer the reader to eleven pages 
of notes which either give additional textual and factual information 
or justify a particular translation. Mr Williams will not expect 
agreement on every point, but he usually takes up his position on 
strong ground and defends himself ably. 

The whole translation is forceful and dignified. The gospels are 
somewhat closer to tradition than the rest, yet they gain much 
from the freshness of this version. The greatest benefits of a modern 
idiom, however, are to be found among the epistles, where also the 
translator faces his most serious problems. For example, the more 
one studies the word dikaiosune and others from the same root, 
the more impossible it seems to express its meaning in English. 
Such words as meneonaeineee) and just(ify, -ification) are loaded 
with misleading associations. Mr Williams leaves it as ‘righteousness’ 
in Philippians 3: 6-9, and also in Romans 4: 3-5; but in Galatians 

: 6, which uses the same Old Testament quotation, we read: 
Abraham believed in God and that was counted as making him 
acceptable to God’. In the important but difficult passage Romans 
: 21 ff, dikaiosune theou is translated ‘God’s way of deliverance’ 
dit should perhaps be noted that ‘have fallen short’ in v. 22 does not 
represent the present tense of the Greek verb). This solution of the 

roblem is not entirely satisfying; but it does mean that when Mr 
Williams has courage he produces a translation that at least has 
meaning for the ordin: reader, without being unfaithful to the 
complex associations of the great biblical words. 


KENNETH GRAYSTON 
BRISTOL 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE new Editor wishes to acknowledge gratefully the welcome he 
has received both from his predecessor and from other readers and 
contributors to the Review. He wishes to make it clear that as a 
result of previous unavoidable commitments his share in the prepara- 
tion of the present issue has been negligible. His warmest thanks 
are due to the Associate Editor, Miss Margaret Sinclair, for under- 
taking entire responsibility for this issue. The Editors again solicit 
the support of a widening circle of readers and contributors as the 
Review continues under its new direction. 


E. J. B. 





The Editors wish to record their appreciation of the many 
reports and impressions which have been made available in connexion 
with the writing of the Survey of the year. Readers are again referred 
to the Quarterly Notes for supplementary details on several countries 
and for information which at some points has a more ‘stop-press’ 
character than is possible at the date at which the Survey goes to 
press. 


The Rev. W. O. Fitcu, of the Society of St John the Evangelist, 
contributes a paper written to expound a point in the discussion on 
‘the Christian mission in an age of revolution’ in which he took part 
at the annual meeting of the Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland at Swanwick in June. 


The Rev. Henry R. T. BRANDRETH, of the Oratory of the Good 
Shepherd, a delegate to the Lund conference on Faith and Order, 
is Chaplain of St George’s (Anglican) Church, Paris. 


Wi.uraM A. SMALLEY, of the United States of America, a mission- 
ary with special training in descriptive linguistics and ethnology, is 
at present engaged in field study in Laos, Indo-China. 


Reviews of books are by: the Rev. G. Curtis, of the Community 
of the Resurrection; the Rev. Dwicut M. Donatpson, D.D., lately 
Principal of the Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh; 
the Rev. Kennetu Crace, D.Phil., of Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, U.S.A., and Joint Editor of the Muslim World; the Rev. A. L. 
WarnsHuis, D.D., a former China missionary of the Reformed 
Church of America and subsequently Secretary of the International 


Missionary Council; the Rev. G. M. REICHELT, of Norway, son of 
117 
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the late Karl Ludwig Reichelt, who has been closely associated with 
the Tao Fong Shan Institute; the Rev. Professor D. GERHARD 
ROSENKRANZ, Professor of Missions in the University of Tuebingen; 
Professor HENDRIK Kraemer, D.D., Director of the Oecumenical 
Institute, Bossey, Switzerland; Mrs Lerru-Ross, author of — 
Conversation Piece and other studies of West African life; Morris 
Carstairs, who has been engaged in anthropological research in 
India; Bishop Sante UsBerto Barsieri, Dean of the Evangelical 
Union Seminary, Buenos Aires; the Rev. E. Verwiese, D.Phil, 
formerly a missionary of the Rheinische Mission serving with the 
Batak Church, Indonesia; the Rev. KENNETH GraysTON, Professor 


of New Testament, Language and Literature, Didsbury College, 
Bristol. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. J. 
Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N.J.), Dr W. F. Dankbaar (Oegstgeest), Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), 
Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh), Professor Lic. E. Sicaleon (Minster). 
While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
Christian Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 
Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
Magazine articles are marked f. 
Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 128. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 








PAGE PAGE 
I. History . ° P - 19| VIII. Missionary Magruops. e? 808 
II. Missionary BioGRAPHY - 120 
IX. Tue Youncer CuHurcHes . 125 
III. THe Ov_per CHURCHES. .- 120 
IV. THe LANDs oF THE YOUNGER X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND 
CHURCHES z : - 120 UNiTy . : 3 - 126 
Japan, 120; China, 121; South-East Asia, 
121 india, Pekiaten Derma, Caplan, tes ;| XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
ear ast an ort rica, 121 ; rica 
General), 122 ; W. Africa, 122 ; East and ae CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS | ae 126 
entral Africa, 123; S. Africa, 123 ; Religions of Egypt, 126 ; Primitive Religions, 
Madagascar, 139 , Fee 3 and the West 126 ; Religions of China, 126 ; Religions 
Indies, 123; The Pacific Islands, 124 ; of India 126; Islam, 126; Judaism, 
Fields (General), 124. 127; General, 127. 
VI. 7 AND PRINCIPLES OF XII. Soca anv Pouiticat RELA- 
IESIONS ° ° + 124 TIONS OF MISSIONS . . 127 
VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF MISSIONARIES . 125| XIII. Hortratory AND PRACTICAL. 128 
A History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
I. History OF THE First Six Centurigs. W. P 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN| Hares. xi+224 pp. Madras: C.L.S. 
Mission. Vol. II: Reife und Bewah-| for India. Rs. 4.4. 1952. 2. 
rung der deutschen evangelischen Mis- A useful outline study likely to inculcate 
sion, 1885-1950. Wilhelm Oechler.| ®mong the growing churches a sense 
476 pp. Baden-Baden: Fehrholz.| _ identity with the Early Church. 





M. 19.50. 1951. JI. +De Positig vAN DE GEMEENTE TE JERUSA- 
rn History of German Protestant missions ae poh hey aery oe b 
uring the colonial period, 1885-1914; » 2. OR. V. nf 
between the two world wars; brief survey Beus. Nederlands Theologisch Tyd- 

from 1939 to 1950. schrift, 1952 (Oct.), 1-18. 3. 
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+A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1952. 
1953 (Jan.), 3-70. 4. 

+Das HEROISCHE ZEITALTER DER KATHO- 
LISCHEN MISssION IM LICHT DER BRIEFE 


IRM, 


FRANZ XAVIERS. (Schluss.) Karl 
Hartenstein. EMM, 1952 (Sept.), 
152-60. 5. 


+Dre ERricHTuNG pes APOSTOLISCHEN 
VIKARIATES KALKUTTA NACH DEN AKTEN 
DES PROPAGANDAARCHIVS. P, Nikolaus 
Kowalsky, 0.m.i. a9 1952 (2), 
117-27 ; (3), 187-201. 6. 

+Dire ERrRICHTUNG DES APOSTOLISCHEN 
VIKARIATES MADRAS NACH DEN AKTEN 
DES PROPAGANDAARCHIVS. III. Ps 
Nikolaus Kowalsky, o.m.i., Rom. NZM, 
1952 (3), 193-210. (Correctedentry.) 7. 


+CONDIZIONI DELL’APOSTOLATO IN EGITTO 
AL PRINCIPIO DEL sec. XIII. Giulio 
Basetti-Sani, o.f.m. NZM, 1952 (3), 
178-87 ; (4), 251-60. 8. 

+Des P. Ses. Goncacves ‘ Historia Dos 
RELIGIOSOS DA COMPANHIA DE JESUS 
NOs REYNOS E PROVINCIAS DA INDIA 
OrtENTAL’ (1614). Josef Wicki, s.j., 
Rom. NZM, 1952 (4), 261-9. 9. 


History of Missionary Societies 
Yesu Masiki Jay: Victory TO Jesus THE 


MessiaH. Gidion B. and Audrey 
Williamson. 111 pp. Kansas City, 
Mo. : Beacon Hill Press. $1.25. 1952. 


10. 
Reports on Nazarene missionary work and 
progress in India. 
+Das MiAITTELOZEANISCHE MISSIONSFELD 
DER MarisTeN. A. Freitag, s.v.d. 
ZMR, 1952 (2), 144-52; (3), 214-22. 
rr. 


il. Missionary Biography 
AposTtLe To Istam. J. Christy Wilson. 
261 pp. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker 
Book House. $4. 1952. 12. 


Life of Samuel M. Zwemer, founder of 
>; bian Mission and of the Muslim 
‘orld. 


Tue Very THoucut oF THEE. Bernice 
Bangs Morgan. 136 pp. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan. $2.50. 1952. 13. 

Autobiography of a missionary to Alaska. 

Wuite ANGAKOK. Erling Nicolai Rolfsrud. 
193 pp. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana 
Book Concern. $2.75. 1952. ~. 

The s of the pioneer missionary, H: 


a a alg of the mission to the pene 
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I Los THE Ls gm pe BeKenta 
pringer. 176 pp. ashville : Cong 
Book Concern. $2.50. 1952. I5. 


Biography of Helen Salty Springer, 
Methodist missionary to Africa 
Conco Cameos. Catharine ~ Mabie. 
191 pp. Phila.: Judson Press. $2.50, 
1952. 16, 
Autobiographical sketches of life and work 


in the Congo by an American Baptix 
medical missionary. 
BLoop BROTHER OF THE Swazis: Lm 


Story or Davin Hynp. George Frame. 
121 pp. Kansas City, Mo.: Beacon 
Hill Press. $1.25. 1952. 17. 

A sone nye | of a medical missionary of 
the Church of the Nazarene in Swaziland, 
South Africa. 

+THoporic PEDRINI LE MISSIONNAIRE 
Le Musicien A LA Cour IMPERIALE DE 
P&kIn. Fernand Combaluzier, c.m. 
NZM, 1952 (4), 270-87. 18. 


ill. The Older Churches 


CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN 
James M. O’Neill. xii+287 pp. N.Y.: 
Harper. $3.50. 1952. 19. 

A Roman Catholic rebuttal 
Blanchard’s anti-Catholic writings. 
+Mount ATHOS IN THE SPIRITUAL Lin 
OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH. Hieromonk 
Basil Krivocheine. The Christian East 
(London), 1952 (autumn), 35-50. 20. 


+ THe LirurGiICcAL MOVEMENT AND EASTERN 
CHRISTENDOM. Peter Hammond. Th 
Christian East (London), 1952 (autumn), 
50-6. 21. 


FREEDOM. 


to Paul 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 
LAND AND PEASANT IN JAPAN: AN INTRO- 


puctory Survey. Andrew J. Grad. 
xii + 262 PP: N.Y.: International 
Secretariat, I.P.R. $3.50. 1952. 22. 


A study of the physical and economic 
aspects of Japanese farming. 
UNCONQUERABLE KaGawa. Emerson 0. 
Bradshaw, for the Kagawa Nationa 
Committee. 7 pp. St Paul, Minn.: 
Macalester Park Publishing Co. $2.50. 
1952. 22a. 





Details of Dr Kagawa’s 1950 American 
tour narrated by his travelling companion. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mongy Economy IN MepigvaL JAPAN. 
Delmar M. Brown. 128 pp. New 
Haven: Published for the Far Eastern 
Association by the Institute of Far 
Eastern Languages. $2.50. 1951. 23. 

Monograph No. 1 of the Far Eastern Assoc- 
jation presents a study in the use of coins in 
eatly Japan. 

Rep Fiac IN JAPAN: INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNISM IN ACTION, 1919-1951. 
Rodger Swearingen and Paul Pon 
xiit+276 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. $5. 1952. 
24. 

History of Japanese Communism in 
general perspective and in detailed analysis. 


WINDOWS FOR THE CROWN PRINCE. 
Elizabeth Gray Vining. 20 «pp. 
Phila.: Lippincott. $4. ndon : 
Michael Joseph. 15s. 1952. 25. 


A significant narrative by the American 
woman who tutored Japan’s Crown Prince. 
{JAPAN AND THE GENERAL ELECTIONS. 
Robert A. Scalapino. Far Eastern 
ere (N.Y.), 1952 (Oct. 29), 149-54. 
26, 


{THE RESURGENCE OF MILITARY ELEMENTS 
IN JAPAN. Robert Guillain. PA, 1952 
(Sept.), 211-25. 27. 

+KirisHITAN-Kunst. Hubert Cieslik, s.j. 
ee 1952 (2), 96-104; (3), 161-77. 
28, 


China 

CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE UPON THE IDEOLOGY 
OF THE TAIPING REBELLION, 1851-1864. 
Eugene Powers Boardman. 188 pp. 
Map. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. $2. 1952. 29. 

A review is in preparation. 
Tu Fu, Curna’s GREATEST Poet. William 


Hung. x+ 300 Pp. Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press. $5. 1952. 
30. 


Life story of China’s great eighth-century 
poet. 

FoRMOSA UNDER CHINESE NATIONALIST 
Rute. Fred W. Riggs. ix+195 pp. 
N.Y.: Macmillan, issued under the 
auspices of the American I.P.R. $2.75. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 22s. 1952. 
sf. 

Emphasizes recent internal developments 
and current problems, with information 
based mainly on Chinese Nationalist sources. 

¢Le RoMAN ET LE THEATRE CHINOIS ET 
LE PoInT DE VUE MISSIONNAIRE. V. 
Rondelez, c.i.cm. NZM, 1952 (1), 
21-35. 32. 





12! 


See also 18 (Théodoric Pedrini in Peking) ; 
126 (Spiritual discovery of Chinese 
civilization) ; 127 (Missions and 
Confucianism) ; 128 (Chinese Thought 
and Thomism). 


South-East Asia 
ee, Thailand, Malaya, 


ndonesia) 


OvEeR ALLE BercEN. Geschriften van 
Dr B. M. Schuurman, met levens- 
schetsen van Prof. Dr H. Kraemer. 
213 pp. The Hague: D. A. Daamen. 
1951. 33. 

Christian dogmatics, in a Javanese context, 
by an outstanding missionary in Java. 
t+ASPECTS OF THE VIETNAMESE PROBLEM. 
Buu Loc. PA, 1952 (Sept.), 235-47. 
34. 


See also 109 (Church in Vietnam). 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


CoLLEcTED PoEMS AND PLays OF RABIN- 
DRANATH TAGORE. 466 pp. N.Y.: 
Macmillan. $5. 1952. 

The collected works of India’s famous 
poet. 

My Inp1a. Jim Corbett. xxi+163 pp. 
N.Y.: Oxford University Press. $3. 
1952. 35a. 

The author of ‘ Man-Eaters of Kumaon ’ 
writes about the masses in India. 

REFLECTIONS ON IND1IA’s FIve-YEAR PLAN. 

. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmananda. 
PA, 1952 (Sept.), 248-62. 36. 

+THE BACKGROUND OF THE HinpuU CopDE 
Bit. Renuka Ray. PA, 1952 (Sept.), 
268-77. 37. 

+AGRICULTURAL PLANNING IN-_ East 
PakisTAN. W. Klatt. PA, 1952 (Sept.), 
263-8. 38. 

See also 129-30 (Vedanta Philosophy and 
the Christian Gospel); 32 (Shri 
Aurobindo). 


The Near East and North Africa 
Omar KuayyAm: A new version based 


upon recent discoveries. Arthur J. 
Arberry. 159 pp. London: John 
Murray. 158. 1952. 39. 


An arresting 45-page introduction discusses 
the significance of the discovery of the 1207 
(604) MS. of the Rubaiyat, now in the 

bridge University Library, in throwing 
light on the attribution of the poems and on 





Omar Khayydm’s place in Persian literature. 
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CaRAVAN: THE STORY OF THE MIDDLE 


East. Carleton S. Coon. viiit+ 376 pp. 
N.Y.: Holt. $5. 1951. London: 
sar vicar Cape. 28s. 1952. 40. 


ar historical account of the peoples 
of 2 portiddle East. 


TENTS AND Towers OF ARABIA. Robert 
Shaffer. xi+276 pp. N.Y.: Dodd, 
Mead. $4. 1952. 41. 


A State Dept representative writes about 
his observations while stationed at Jidda. 
BLoop, Om anp Sanp. Ray Brock. 
256 pp. Cleveland: World Publishing 
Co. $3.50. London: Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d. 1952. 42. 
A veteran corres 

crisis in the Middle 

+THE SEARCH IN OUR Souts: AN ARAB 
Looks aT HIS WorRLD. Fayez Sayegh. 
MW, 1952 (Oct.), 248-56. 43. 

tIsRaEL—E1n STAAT KAMPFT UM SEINE 
EXISTENZ. Dan Meiri. Judaica 
(Zurich), 1952 (Sept.), 159-64. 44. 

+ASPECTS DE LA JEUNESSE ISRAELIENNE. 
P.D. Cahiers Sioniens (Paris), 1952 
(June), 156-66. 45. 

tIiran Heute. Ernst J. Christoffel. 
EMZ, 1952 (July), 121-4. 46. 

Notes ON KAMBATTA OF SOUTHERN 
ETHIOPIA. Wolf = Leslau. Africa 
(London), 1952 (Oct.), 348-59. 47. 

¢+THe Supan Gezira Scueme. Arthur 
Gaitskell. African — (London), 
1952 (Oct.), 306-13. 48. 

See also 107a (Church in Egypt) ; rr0 
(Church in Ethiopia) ; rzz-12 (Church 
in Israel) ; 222 (Religious Beliefs under 
the Pharaohs) ; 166 (Plants of the Bible). 


mdent observes the 


Africa (General) 


GESCHICHTE AFRIKAS : STAATENBILDUNGEN 
SUDLICH DER SAHARA. Diedrich Wester- 


mann. xii+491 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Kéln: Greven Verlag. DM.41. 1952. 
49. 
A review is in preparation. 

AFRICAN SCULPTURE SP .  Ladislas 
Segy. 254 pp. Illus. N.Y.: Wyn. 
$7.50. 1952. 50. 


Critique of Afrjcan sculpture which also 
develops a new approach to its appreciation. 
275 reproductions add greatly to the book’s 

ue. 


+Wuat Sort or Facts? F. Musgrove. 
African Affairs (London), 1952 (Oct.), 
313-18. 52. 
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tLa QUESTION BRULANTE DE LA Dor, 
Dom Alexandre Gilles de Sagem 0.8, 
Le Bulletin des Missions (St André-le. 


Bruges), 1952 (1, 2), 46-75. 52. 


incoch ng the East and Central Sudan) 


WOMEN OF THE GRASSFIELDS ; A study of 
the economic position of women in 
Bamenda, British Cameroons. P _ 

ap, 


West Africa 
the Senegal to the Cunene, 


M. Kaberry. 220 pp. Illus. 
London: H.M.S.O. 32s. 6d. 1952 
53. 


See review, p. 108. 


AFRICAN JUNGLE Doctor. Werner Junge, 
208 pp. Illus. London: Harrap, 
15S. 1952. 53a. 

A German doctor’s contact with the little. 
known hinterland of eastern Liberia give 
valuable insight into people and condition, 


LipertA, AMERICA’S AFRICAN "Chapa 
R. Earle Anderson. x+ 305 pp. 
Hill: University of North Carelea 
Press. $5. 1952. 530. 


Mission A L’EstT LIBERIEN. P. L. De 
Keyser and B. Holas. 567 pp. Illus. 
Dakar: I.F.A.N. 1952. 54. 

A demographic, ethnographic, anthropo- 
morphic nat of a Gadio-costeend region of 
Liberia, intended as a basis for future 
survey. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION OF NIGERIA. Nwankwo 
Chukwuemeka. 64 pp. $2.75. 1952. 
55. 

An African scholar outlines a scheme for 
balanced economic planning for Nigeria. 

Tue OvimBuNDU OF ANGOLA. Merran 
McCulloch. 50 pp. Map. London: 
International African Institute. 7s. 64. 
1952. 56. 

Ethnographic survey of Africa: 
Central Africa, Part 2. 

+A Srupy or Hausa Domestic Economy 
IN NorTHERN ZariA. M. G. Smith 
Africa (London), 1952 (Oct.), 333-47. 
57- 

tA GENEALOGICAL CHARTER. Laura 
Bohannan. Africa (London), 1952 
(Oct.), 301-15. 58. 

+THeE GROWTH AND CONFLICTS OF 
RELIGION IN A MODERN YoruBa Com- 
MUNITY. . Schwab. Zaire 
(Brussels), 1952 (Oct.), 829-35. 59. 


+THe CuLture oF Akan. J. B. Danquah. 
Africa (London), 1952 (Oct.), 360-6. 60. 


West 





75+ 1952 


scheme for 
Nigeria. 

- Merran 
London: 
e. 7s. 6d. 
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m), 1952 


LICTS OF 
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5. 59. 

Danquah. 
360-6. 60. 
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+A Note ON THE OriciINs OF GHANA. 
Eva L. R. Meyerowitz. African Affairs 
(London), 1952 (Oct.), 319-23. 61. 


Les PyomMfes pu Conoco Betce. Paul 
Schebesta, s.v.d. Traduit de l’Allemand 
ar Henri Plard. 432 pp. _ Illus. 
russels : Institut Royal Colonial Belge. 
Fr. 400. 1952. 62. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 136 (Ahmadiyya Movement in 
the Gold Coast). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba river) 


+THe AGge-SysTEM OF THE NiLo-HamiTIc 
Peoptes: A CRITICAL EVALUATION. 
B. Bernardi, i.m.c. Africa (London), 
1952 (Oct.), 316-32. 63. 
+A Swaniii Takumis. Lyndon Harries. 
African Studies (Johannesburg), 1952 
(June), 59-67. 64. 
+TEACHING GEOGRAPHY TO THE PEOPLE 
OF WESTERN UGANDA. F. Musgrove. 
African Studies (Johannesburg), 1952 
une), 68-74. 65. 
¢NORTHERN RHODESIA AND FEDERATION. 
H. K. McKee. African Affairs (London), 
1952 (Oct.), 323-35. 66. 


South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambesi rivers) 


Tue Swazi. Hilda Kuper. 88 pp. Map. 
London: International African Insti- 
tute. 7s. 6d. 1952. 67. 

Ethnographic survey of Africa: Southern 
Africa, Part 1. 

THe Earty History oF INDIANS IN 
NataL. C. J. Ferguson-Davie. 26 pp. 
Johannesburg : South African Institute 
of Race Relations. 1s. 6d. 1952. 68. 

A responsibly documented outline of the 
Indian immigration and of the labour 
conditions to which they came. 

KuanyAMA AmsBo FOoLkLorE. E. M. 
Loeb. Anthropological records, Vol. 13, 
No. 4, pp. 289-335. Berkeley : Univer- 
sity of California Press. 50 cents. 1951. 
a : Cambridge University Press. 

9. 
Anthropological study of the folklore of a 
Bentutribe. 


Race—Wuat Does THE BiBLE Say? 
Report of a Commission appointed by 
the Christian Council of South Africa 
to investigate the teaching of the Bible 
on Race Questions. 28 pp. The 








Christian Council of South Africa, 
P.O. Box 81, Roodepoort, Transvaal. 
1952. 70. 


INTEGRATION OR SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT ? 
Issued by the South African Bureau of 
Racial Affairs (SABRA). 35 pp. 
Stellenbosch, 1952. 71. 

A statement on the Dutch Reformed 
conception of race relations in S. Africa. 


Madagascar 
See 147 (Politics and Missions). 


America and the West Indies 


ALASKAN ADVENTURE. Jay P. Williams. 
xiiit 299 pp. Harrisburg: Stackpole 
Co. $4.50. 1952. 72. 

Narrative of fifty years in the Alaskan 
wilderness. 


REALITY AND Dream. George Devereux. 
xxi+438+12 pp. N.Y.: International 
University Press. $7.50. 1951. 73. 

Psychotherapeutic study of a North 
American Plains Indian. 


CuLtTure IN Crisis: A StTupy OF THE 
Hope Inpians. Laura Thompson. 
xxiv+221 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $4. 
1950. 74. 

Ethnological study of a tribe of Pueblo 
Indians. 


Tue CoMANCHES: LoRDS OF THE SOUTH 
Prains. Ernest Wallace and E. Adam- 
son Hoebel. xvii+381 pp. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. $5. 
1952. 75. 

A cultural study of a great tribe of 
American Indians. 


TLAXCALA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Charles Gibson. xvi+300 pp. Illus. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$6. London: Oxford University Press. 
408. 1952. 76. 

Historical account of a Mexican province, 
illustrating the mixture of Indian and 
Spanish cultures in New Spain. 


Mape 1N Mexico. Patricia Fent Ross. 
xx+329+xiv pp. N.Y.: Knopf. $4. 
1952. 77. 

A guide to the arts and crafts of Mexico. 


Pusiic FINANCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT IN GUATEMALA. John H. Adler, 
Eugene R. Schlesinger and Ernest C. 
Olson. xix+282 pp. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press. $5. 1952. 78. 

An examination of Guatemala’s under- 
developed economy. 
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CaupitLo: A PortTrRair OF ANTONIO 
Guzman Branco. George S. Wise. 
xii+190 pp. N.Y.: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $3. 1951. 78a. 
Study of a Venezuelan dictator in power 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 
INDIANS OF THE ANDES. Harold Osborne. 
xiii+ 266 pp. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $4.50. 1952. 79. 

A study of two tribes, the Aymaras and 
Quenchuas. 


EXPLORATION OF THE VALLEY OF THE 
Amazon. William Lewis Herndon. 
xxvilit 201 pp. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. 
$3.75. 1952. 80. 

Reprint of a report to the U.S. Govern- 
ment in 1854. 


yn Tuxuna. Curt Nimuendajd. viii+ 
pp. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. $4.25. 1952. 8I. 
Ethnographic study of the Tukuna 
Indians of Brazil 

HENRY Comesrors AND THOMAS CLARK- 
SON: A CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 
Earl Leslie Griggs and Clifford H. 
Prator. 287 pp. rkeley : University 
of California Press. $4. 1952. 82. 

Correspondence between a Negro king 
of Haiti and an English abolitionist yields 
valuable information on an obscure period 
in the history of Haiti. 

Tue Four Aces or Tsurat. Robert F. 
Heizer and John E. Mills. 207 pp. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press. $3.75. 1952. 83. 

A documented history of an Indian village 
on Trinidad Bay. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including Bi <ibe Guinea and 
hilippines) 

CHAMORROS AND ts OF SAIPAN. 
Alice Joseph and Veronica F. Murray. 
xi+ 381 PP. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $5. 1951. 84. 

Personality studies of a Micronesian 
people based on psychological tests and 
physical examinations. 

TanitT1 aux Temps ANCIENS. Traduit de 
Anglais par Bertrand Jaunez. Teuira 
Henry. 671 pp. Paris: La Société des 
Océanistes. 1951. 84a. 

A review is in preparation. 


+SurRvivinc INFLUENCE OF Mission CoNn- 
TACT ON THE Day RIvER, NORTHERN 
TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. Ronald M. 

Berndt. NZM, 1952 (3), 188-92. 85. 
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+THE PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN EXPERIMENT ; 
A Fivipino View. Jose A. Lansang, 
PA, 1952 (Sept.), 226-34. 86. 

See also rz (Marist field); z07 (Church 
in Java) ; 125 (Monotheism in Timor), 


Fields General 


CHINA, JAPAN AND THE Powers. Meribeth 
E. Cameron and others. xiii+ 682 pp. 
N.Y.: Ronald Press. $6.50. 1952. 87, 

The description of the cultural and 
political background of eastern Asia includes 
relations with the West and the revolutionary 
ferment released by those contacts. 

COLLISION OF East AND West. Herrymon 
Maurer. xvi+352 pp. Chicago : 
Regnery. $4.50. 1951. 88. 

Pragmatic approach to the cultural collision 
of the Far East and the western world. 

Essays In East-West PHILOSOPHY: AN 
ATTEMPT AT WORLD PHILOSOPHICAL 
SyNTHEsIs. Edited and with an intro- 
duction by Charles A. Moore. xii+ 
467 pp. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Press. $5. 1951. 89. 

Report and papers read for the second 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference, held 
{une 20-July 28, 1949, at the University of 

awall. 

SEAMEN AsHORE: A study of the United 
Seamen’s Service and of Merchant 
Seamen in Port. Elmo P. Hohman. 
xxiii+ 426 pp. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press. $5. 32s. 6d. 
1952. 90. 

A review is in preparation. 

tCOMMUNISME EN ExtTRf&ME-ORIENT: 
Pensée chinoise et pensée marxiste (Jean 
de Ligny); Réformistes et éducateurs 
(Edward Reid); Communisme et 
société familiale (Francois Houang); 
Troisitme Internationale et Parti Com- 
muniste chinois (Jacqueline des Villettes); 
L’Inde communiste (Pierre Meile) ; 
L’Expérience du Viet-Nam (Bui-Phu) ; 
Nationalisme et communisme au Viet- 
Nam (Van Thank); Problémes sociaux 
et communisme au Japon (C. Hattori). 
nae du Monde pea 1952 (4), 
3-85. Of. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Diz NEVE STUNDE DER WELTMISSION. 
Walter Freytag und Karl Hartenstein. 
(Weltmission heute. Nr. 2.) 32 pp. 
Stuttgart: Evangelischer Missions- 
verlag. DM.o.50. 1952. 92. 

The new situation of missions. The 
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SRIMENT: § importance of the younger churches for;the| and A.D. 1901. Compared with the 
Lansang. missionary work of our times. most ancient authorities and revised 
Ch }#THESEN ZUR TAUFFRAGE AUF DEM Missions-| A-D. 1952. xii+997+293 pp. New 
~hurch FELD (aufgestellt von einer Kommission,| York: $6 and $10. London: Nelson. 
imor). tgeheissen durch den Schweizerischen| 308. and 378. 1952. 102a. 
Bvaneslischen Missionsrat). EMM, A review is in preparation. 
Meribeth | 1952 (May), 82-3. 93. Audio-Visual Aids 
+ 682 pp, | t' Dime CHRISTLICHE TERMINOLOGIE ALS ¢Aupi0-Visua Alps aND Vocario 
1952. 87, MISSIONSMETHODISCHES PROBLEM.’ Hans | '’7n 0 Devs ty ory Nozet. In tt ins 
ural and Huppenbauer. EMM, 1952 (July), Fe es A ‘aneves toe), 
a includes 120-6. 94. oe Ay ny » 1952 ct.), 
olutionary | +RérLEXIONS SUR LES D£VELOPPEMENTS ‘ ; 
I ACTUELS DE LA PENS£E MISSIONNAIRE Evangelistic 
a PROTESTANTE. A. Nijman. glise]}+How CaN THE CHurCH HELP THE 


Chicago: | Vivante (Paris), 1952 (3), 346-53. 95- | LayMAN? Rajah D. Paul. NCCR, 
collision | tQU’EST-CE QU’UN Pays DE Mission?| 1952 (Sept.), 389-97; (Oct.), 433-40. 
Dom Alexandre Gilles de Pélichy, 0.s.b.| 194. 


orld. : - 

Le Bulletin des Missions (St André-lez- 
HY: AN Ke General Discussion of Methods 
soruscae Bruges), 1952 (1, 2), 1-11. 96. 


+GEMEINSAME REZITATION DES KATE- 


an intro- | TMISSIONSSTRATEGISCHE GEDANKEN DES CHISMUS (AUS DER CHINAMISSION). 


e. xii+ BHRW. P. Libermann. Lambert Johannes Hofin : 
ger, s.j. NZM, 1952 
rsity of oar gga ZMR, 1952 (2), (4), 288-92. 705. 


+KaTEcHIsMus-ILLUSTRATIONEN IN CHINA. 


we second | ¢VOCATION AU LalcaT MiAssIONNAIRE. 
n° , : : CHINESICHE STIMMEN ZUR CHINESISCH- 
versity of ( a rs 9 om.i. NZM, 1952) CuristticHeN Kunst. Xaver Biirkler, 
3) eo. s.m.b. NZM, 1952 (4), 294-301. 106. 


» United t+FORDERUNGEN DER GEGENWARTIGEN MIs- 
Seociaunl SIONSLAGE AN DIE MiAUssIONSWISSEN- 


Tohaman | scHart. Joh. Beckmann, s.m.b. NZM,| 'X. The Younger Churches 

London : 1952 (4), 241-50. 99. De KERKRECHTERLIJKE POSITIE VAN EEN 

32s. 6d. ETHNISCH BEPAALDE KERK IN EEN 
Vil. Training and Qualifications} SOR , ErMscH  BEPAMD Utrecht. 

—_— of Missionaries H. J. Smits. 1951. 107. 

ste (Jean | tA PROGRAMME FoR MIssIONARY LANGUAGE] |, 5 Sorpenal a. thse Patni Pd 

lucateurs LeaRNING. William A. Smalley. IRM,| Chinese Church in an island , 

sme et 1953 (Jan.), 82-8. oo. . 

[ouang) ; , CHRISTIAN EcypT : CHURCH AND PEOPLE. 

ti Com- Edward Rochie Hardy. 241 pp. New 

illettes); Vill. Missionary Methods — ~ London: Oxford University 

penne ¢L’ENSEIGNEMENT MISsSIONNAIRE. Olivier pe J itt aOTR 

4i-Phu) ; Hatzfeld. Yournal des Missions Evan- > 5 pembestndiete ls 2s otmaeeee 

au Viet- géliques (Paris), 1952 (July-Sept.),| THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF 

Hattori). 11g—21. OZ. SoutH INDIA with amendments up to 

attori). 


Max's Smancs: von Hearn: A Srupy 1st December 1951, together with the 
952 (4), IN THE INTER-RELATION OF RELIGION Bass of ee om a by as 
AND Mepicing. Phyllis L. Garlick. ee ee - ee 

pena Wma soem Churches in India and _ elsewhere. 
\ a po i”. omy ‘| v+102 pp. Map. Madras: C.L.S. 
es Mi SRDS ‘ Rs. 1.8. 1952. 107d. - 


A review is in preparation. 
+Um Diz VERWENDUNG DER VOLKSSPRACHE 
MISSION. Bible Translation and Distribution BEIM GEMEINSCHAFTLICHEN GEBET IN 


renstein. | Tus Hory Busts. Revised Standard} CHINA. Johannes Hofinger, s.j. ZMR, 
32 pp. Edition, containing the Old and New| 1952 (4), 257-76. 108. 
lissions- Testaments. Translated from  the| ¢Lzs ETAPES DE LA FONDATION DE L’EGLISE 


original tongues. Being the version| AU VIETNAM. Augustin Trong. Eglise 
s. The set for A.D. 1611, revi A.D. 1881-85 Vivante (Paris), 1952 (3), 302-11. 09. 
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+L’Ermiopr: Curétrenne HIER eT 
AUvUJOURD’HUI. Francois Abraha. 
Eglise Vivante (Paris), 1952 (1), 31-54. 
rro. 

+THe Aras CHURCH IN IsrakEL. Rafiq A. 
Farah. MW, 1952 (Oct.), 245-8. riz. 

+JUDENCHRISTEN IN ISRAEL. H.-W. 
Gensichen. EMZ, 1952 (Jan.), 28-30. 
172. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


FartH AND OrperR. The report of the third 
world conference at Lund, Sweden: 
August 15-28, 1952. 62 pp. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 3s. 6d. 1952. 173. 

REFLEXIONS AFTER LuNpD. Henry R. T. 
Brandreth, o.g.s. IRM, 1953 (Jan.), 
75-81. I14. 

+THE TASK OF THE THIRD WORLD CONFER- 
ENCE ON FAITH AND Orper. Léonard 
Hodgson. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1952 (Oct.), 1-14. 75. 

bie — Sgn OF THE ECUMENICAL Move- 

" Tomkins. Ecumenical 
Review (Geneva), 1952 (Oct.), 15-26. 
Im 

+TuHe Pitcrim Peopte or Gop. Edmund 
Schlink. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1952 (Oct.), 27-36. 117. 

SERMON AT THE FAITH AND ORDER 
CONFERENCE Service. Archbishop Y. 
Brilioth. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1952 (Oct.), 37-42. r7é. 

+SociaL AND CULTURAL FACTORS IN OUR 
Divisions. Winfred E. Garrison. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1952 (Oct.), 
43-51. II9. 

¢SociaL aND CULTURAL FAcToRS IN OUR 
Divisions. Josef Hromadka. Ecumenical 
Review (Geneva), 1952 (Oct.), 52-8. 120. 

+A Way Forwarp FROM Lunp. Albert C. 
Outler. Ecumemcal Review (Geneva), 
1952 (Oct.), 59-63. raz. 

fReport on Lunp. Douglas Horton. 
Christianity and Crisis "(N N.Y.), 1952 
(Oct. 27), 139-43. I2IZa. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Egypt 
VOLKSGLAUBE IM PHARAONENREICH. 
Giinther Roeder. 273 pp. Illus. Stutt- 
gart: Spemann. DM. 13.35. 1952. 122. 
A clear and _ intelligent description, 
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profusely illustrated, of religion in ancient 














gypt (Gods, Myths, the dead and their | TVON D 
oda piety in daily life). Attempts tt — STATI 
classify religion in Homey according t— Ema 
geography. (Mar 

Religions of Primitive Peoples 1 

+EIN ARCHAOLOGISCHER BEITRAG ZUR 1952 
URGESCHICHTE DES SCHAMANISMUS, | 
Horst Kirchner. Anthropos (Freiburg, | TRECEN 
Schweiz), 1952 (1-2), 290-2. 123. IX : 

Ande 

+tZur RELIGION DER TUJEN DES SINING- 137. 
GEBIETES (Kukunor). Dominik Schréder, 
Anthropos (Freiburg, Schweiz), 1952 | tTHE 
(1-2), 1-79. 124. To-r 

tMONOTHEISME BIj DE BeELu’s op Timor? ~ 
W. Wortelboer, s.v.d.  Anthropa} 77 
(Freiburg, Schweiz), 1952 (1-2), 290-2. 
125. 
Religions of China oe 
+La Dé&couverTe SPIRITUELLE DE LA by \ 
CIVILISATION CHINOISE. Henri Bernard- avi 
Maitre, s.j. Le Bulletin des Missiom | 1951 
(St André-lez-Bruges), 1952 (1, 2), Th 
12-19. 126. of th 
tLes MISSIONNAIRES ET LE CONFUCIAN: | }THE 
isME. André Rétif. Le Bulletin ds} wr 
Missions (St André-lez-Bruges), 1952] Bibl 
(1, 2), 20-35. 127. (Jan 

+Penste CHINoIsE ET THOMISME. Yang} 136 
Ta-Teou. lise Vivante (Paris), OLD | 
1952 (1), 12-24. 128. Jam 

Religions of India -_ 

+Die VEDANTAPHILOSOPHIE UND i 
CHRISTUSBOTSCHAFT. C. Keller. EMM, #Jov1s 
1952 (Sept.), 138-52. 129. - 

+Die LeHRE VON DEN REALITATSGRADEN | (Ser 
IM ADVAITA-VEDANTA. Paul Hacker. ;Diz 
ZMR, 1952 (4), 277-93. 130. chri 
tLa Pensfe pe Suri Aurosinpo. Jules} Rob 
Monchanin, s.a.m. Eglise Vivante} 195: 
(Paris), 1952 (3), 312-36. 132. , 
+RECE 

tATTENTE ET SALUT DE L’INDE. H. Heéras,}° Ma; 
s.j. Le Bulletin des Missions (St André} y44 
lez-Bruges), 1952 (1, 2), 36-45. 132. tor 
Islam Dér 

Tue Qur’an as Scripture. Arthur} Ju! 
Jeffery. 103 pp. N.Y.: Moore. 
$3.25. 1952. 133. 

A study of Muhammad’s notion of | Reap 
a a an outstanding expert in the ile 
field. 01 

t' Istam at Mip-century’: Report of 
a study conference, May 29th-31st, A 
1952, Hartford Seminary Foundation] of | 
MW, 1952 (Oct.), 313-32. 134. seri 
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+VON DER MOHAMMEDANISCHEN MissIoNns- 
STATION ZUERICH [Ahmadiyya-Mission]. 
Emanuel Kellerhals. M, 1952 
(March), 64-8. 135. 

¢Dm AHMADIYYA-BEWEGUNG AUF DER 
Go.tpkueste. H. Debrunner. EMM, 
1952 (July), 129-31. 136. 

+Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN Suart!‘a Law. 
IX: THe WAQF System. J. N. D. 
Anderson. MW, 1952 (Oct.), 257-76. 
137. 

¢THe CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND ISLAM 


To-pay: THE Spur OF THE MOMENT. 
Kenneth Cragg. MW, 1952 (Oct.), 
277-87. 138. 

Judaism 


FatasHA ANTHOLOGY. ‘Translated from 
Ethiopic sources with an introduction 
by Wolf Leslau. xliiit+222 pp. New 
aven: Yale University Press. $4. 
1951. 139. 
The first English translation of the writing 
of the Falashas, Ethiopian Jews. 


¢THe ABRAHAMIC COVENANT AND PRE- 
MILLENNIALISM. John F. Walvoord. 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1952 
(Jan.—Mar.), 7-46 ; (Apr.—June), 
136-50 ; (july-Sepe), 217-25. 140. 

+OLp TESTAMENT FELLOWSHIP WITH Gop. 
James Freeman Rand. Bibliotheca 
Sacra (Texas), 1952 (Jan.—Mar.), 
7-54; (Apr.-June), 151-63; (July- 

t.), 226-38. Ir4z. 

qJ0piscHE SELBSTBESINNUNG. Schalom 
Ben-Chorin. Judaica (Ziirich), 1952 
(Sept.), 145-53. 142. 

Diz JupEN: Kleiner Lehrgang fiir die 
christliche Gemeinde und ihre Diener. 
Robert Brunner. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1952 (Sept.), 164-78. 143. 

{RECHT UND PFLICHT ZUR JUDENMISSION. 
Max Meinertz. ZMR, 1952 (4), 241-57. 
144. 

{For Jurve et For Curétienne. Paul 
Démann. Cahiers Sioniens (Paris), 1952 
(June), 89-103. 145. 


General 


READINGS FROM WorLD RELIGIONS. Com- 
som by Selwyn G. Champion and 
lorothy Short. viiit+336 pp. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $4. 1951. 146. 
A brief introduction to the living religions 
of the world with extracts from their 
scriptures. 
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Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


PoLiTikk 0G Misjon: De Politiske og 
Interkonfesjonelle Forhold p& Mada- 
ward og deres Betydning for den 

orske Misjons Grunnlegging, 1861- 
1875. Fridtjov Birkeli. 
Egede-Instituttet. 1952. 

A review is in preparation. 


WuatT is Race? Unesco. 86 pp. Illus, 
London: H.M.S.O. 5s. 1952. 148. 
Presents in non-technical language some 
rovisional conclusions of scientists on the 
‘ormation of races and the nature of differ- 
ences between them. 


Die ZuUSTANDIGKEIT DER ZIVILGEWALT BEI 
EHEN VON NICHTCHRISTEN. P. Wilhelm 
Kihner, mf.s.c. 65 pp. Rome: 
Pontificium Athenaeum Urbanianum 
de Propaganda Fide, Institutum Mis- 
sionale Scientificum. 1951. 149. 

State Law on marriage between non- 
Christian people. Of practical use for 


484 pp. Oslo: 
147. 


missionaries. 
COMMUNISM AND CurisT. Charles W. 
Lowry. xvit+176 pp. More- 
thouse-Gorham. $2.50. 1952. I50. 


An evaluation of Communism from the 
point of view of the Christian Faith. 


COMMUNISM IN WESTERN Europe. Mario 


Einaudi and others. ix+239 pp. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
$2.25. 1951. I5I. 


First of a series devoted to the political, 
economic and constitutional problems of 
post-war France and Italy. 

CONQUEST BY TERROR. 
xv+300 pp. N.Y.: 
$3.50. 1952. I52. 

An American journalist reports on the 
sovietizing of eastern Europe. 

Tue Rise OF MopeRN COMMUNISM. 
Massimo Salvadori. x+118 pp. N.Y.: 
Holt. $2. 1952. 153. 

A brief history of the Communist move- 
ment in the twentieth century. 


Tue Soviet ECONOMY DURING THE PLAN 


Leland Stowe. 
Random House. 


Era. Naum Jasny. xit+116 pp. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press. 
$2. 1951. 154. 


First of a trilogy prepared for students of 
the Soviet Union and for an understanding 
of the evolution of the socialized Soviet 
economy. 


TITOISM AND THE COMINFORM. Adam B. 
Ulam. viiit243 pp. Cambridge: 





128 
Harvard University Press. $4. London : 


Oxford University Press. 258. 1952. 
I55. 

Description of Communist politics in 
eastern Europe. 


CuRRENT RESEARCH IN INTERNATIONAL 
Arrairs. Introduction by Frederick S. 


Dunn. 193 pp. -Y.: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
$1. 1952. 156. 


A survey compiled from reports of private 
research agencies throughout the world. 


Economic ANTHROPOLOGY. Melville J. 
Herskovits. xiii+ 547+ xxiii pp. N.Y.: 
Knopf. $7.50. 1952. 157. 

Comparative study of economic life of 
non-literate peoples. 


Guipe TO TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 
OF UNITED STATES VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
ABROAD, 1949-1951. U.S. Dept. of 
State, Division of Publications, Office 
of Public Affairs. viiit+114 pp. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1952. Apply. 158. 

Includes Latin America, Africa, Near 
East and Far East. 


Lanp FoR TomMorROW: THE UNDER- 
DEVELOPED WorLD. L. Dudley Stamp. 


230 pp. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
niversity Press; N.Y.: American 
Geographical Society. $4. 1952. 159. 


A geographer discusses land resources and 
agricultural problems and urges a world-wide 
survey. 

Man—Livinc Sout. 
111 pp. Phila. : 
cents. 1952. 160. 

The work of American Baptist missions in 

relation to human rights. 


R. Dean Goodwin. 
Judson Press. 75 


ABBREVIATION OF 


EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR = East and West Review 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International Review of Missions 

JCQ = os Christian Quarterly 

MW = Muslim World 

NCCR a: ae Council Review 
ia 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International 
Caneel 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 7x Neg these 7 

° I 


gh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate. London. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





Tue Unirep Nations AND Pown 

Po.itics. John Maclaurin. xiii+ 468 pp, 
Harper. $5. n.d. r6r. 

The organization and purpose of th 
United Nations is sessaneed to laymen. 

THe AMERICAN RECORD IN THE Far East, 
1945-1951. Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
v+208 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan, issued 
under the auspices of the American 
I.P.R. $3. 1952. 162, 

A sequel to the author’s ‘The United 
States Moves across the Pacific’, this work 
seeks to interpret U.S. Far Eastern policies 
since 1945. 

{THe CHRISTIAN IN THE TOTALITARIAN 
State. W. O. Fitch, s.s.j.e. IRM, 
1953 (Jan.), 71-4. 163. 

See also 70, 7r (Race Relations); 97 
(Communism in Far East); 102 (Relation 
of Religion and Medicine). 


XI. Hortatory and Practical 


WRITINGS FROM THE PHILOKALIA ON 
PRAYER OF THE Heart. London: Faber 
& Faber. jos. 1952. 164. 

See review, p. 89. 

UNSEEN WARFARE, being THE SPIRITUAL 
Combat and PATH TO PARADISE, as edited 
by Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain 
and revised by Theophan the Recluse, 
Lorenzo Scupoli. London: Faber & 
Faber. 25s. 1952. 165. 

See review, p. 89. 


PLANTS OF THE BiBLe. Harold N. Moldenke 


and Alma L. Moldenke. xx+ 364 pp. 
Illus. Waltham, Mass.: Chronic 
Botanica Co. $7.50. 1952. 166. 





A review is in preparation. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 

NZM = Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswisser 
schaft 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fir Missi % haft 
und D. ligt 2. haft 
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International Missionary Council.—Officers of the IMC and of its con- 
stituent councils heard with deep regret of the death on September 29th 
of Mrs Joun R. Mort, wife of the Council’s profoundly esteemed Chairman 
Emeritus, to whom they offer their heartfelt sympathy. 

London officers of the Council had the privilege of a brief meeting in 
November with Dr Mott, who was on his way to visit his daughter, Mrs 
Vivian Bose, in India and to take some part in the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches Central Committee at Lucknow and in the World 
Conference of Christian Youth at Kottayam, Travancore. 

It is announced with pleasure and gratitude that the following vice- 
chairmen of the IMC have undertaken to continue to serve in that capacity 
and were re-appointed at Willingen: Dr. C. G. Barta (Gold Coast); the 
Right Rev. WiiL1aM Greer, Bishop of Manchester ; Dr HenpRiK KrRaEMER 
(the Netherlands) ; Dr D. G. Mosxs (India); and that vice-chairmen newly 
appointed at Willingen are the Rev. RopotFo AnpeErs (Brazil); Mrs Ba 

une CHarn (Burma); Dr Gumersinpo Garcia (Philippines); and Dr 
Heten Kim (Korea). 

Congratulations are offered to the Rev. C. W. Ranson, General Secretary 
of the ic, upon whom the University of Kiel is conferring the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Theology. 

The Rev. Dr Norman Goopa.t left London on December 8th for a three 
months’ visit of consultations, in connexion with the following-up of the 
Willingen meeting, with the Christian Councils of Pakistan, India, Burma, 
wan ig the Philippines, Japan. He is to return via the United States and 

nada. 

The Rev. CLaupE DE MrstRAL, Secretary of the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa, paid consultative visits to France and 
Switzerland in October. In November he left, via Lisbon, for a tour in Africa, 
covering Congo, Angola, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, French Cameroon 
and French West Africa. 

The Rev. E. W. Netisen, IMC Research Secretary, visited mission-board 
secretaries in France and Switzerland in November, to discuss the IMC survey 
of theological education in Africa. 


Japan.—Christian Educational Week was observed in Japan, September 
2lst-28th, under the sponsorship of the National Christian Council in 











+8] 
co-operation with the Japan Christian Education Association, the Japan Counail 
of Christian Education and the Japan Christian Kindergarten Union. The 
theme was ‘ Bringing Christ to all the Homes’. Worldwide Communion wag 
generally observed by all Japanese churches on October 4th. On September 
17th-18th, a twelve-member study committee, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Cauicnt Uwokt, of Doshisha University, met in Tokyo to consider 
a report on such matters as post-war evangelistic opportunities, the place of 
the Christian vocation and the Christian concept of a responsible society, in 
preparation for the Lucknow study conference to be held late in December, 
Another similar group of Christian leaders met on September 25th in the 
Kansai area. These reports will be taken to the Lucknow conference by 
Dr Uwoki, who is the Japanese delegate. 

Eleven Japanese young people, representing churches and student organiza- 
tions, are attending the Travancore World Youth Conference in December. 
On October 14th, an all-Tokyo youth and student rally was held as a send-off 
for these young people. On November 7th and 8th, a youth leadership 
training conference was held at Itsukaichi, with Dr J. ALLAN Ranks, of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, as the principal leader. 

The Seventh Assembly of the Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) met in 
Tokyo, October 21st to 23rd, with 400 delegates from the churches. The 
annual report shows a substantial increase in membership, approximately 
10 per cent, even though 54 churches left the Kyodan in the past year, 
Among the matters considered by the Assembly was the raising of funds 
to promote indigenous mission work. The Japan Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and the Evangelical Lutheran Church (Finland) are considering 4 
merger. 

A three-day co-operative evangelism conference was held, September 30th 
to October 2nd, at Gotemba YWCA Camp, under the auspices of the Council 
of Co-operation, the joint body of the Church of Christ in Japan and the 
Interboard Committee for Christian Work in Japan. Forty Japanese com- 
mittee chairmen from the Kyodan districts and 30 missionaries were in 
attendance. The conference devoted most of its time to consideration of the 
Willingen findings and ways by which they could be implemented. 

Progress is being made in the revision of the Japanese Bible, a project 
which will be concluded in early 1954. Tentative editions of Genesis and 
Mark have been issued by the Japan Bible Society for the consideration of 
church leaders. On October 8th-9th and 15th-16th, the Japan Bible Society 
held two conferences for 150 colporteurs. Encouraging reports have been 
received of Bible distribution in island areas where there are few churches. 
The Japan NCC Literature Commission’s Theological Literature Committee 
is pushing forward with the publication of a Christian Classical Series. They 
hope within three years to produce a number of books under this programme. 

A recent letter from the Japan NCC to the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. asks for the assistance of American church leaders in 
securing clemency for Japanese criminals still in prison. At the national 
election in October, 19 non-Roman Catholic Christians were elected to the 
Diet (the total membership is 466). They represent five parties. The Japan 
Council of Christian Education moved its office to the Protestant Christian 
Centre next to the Kyodan office on September 22nd. 
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Okinawa.—New additions to the missionary force working with the 
Church of Christ of Okinawa arrived there recently. Mr and Mrs Mario 
BaRBERI, of the Methodist Church, are trained rural workers and will make 
a helpful contribution in that field. They have already taken up residence 
in the north of the Island. Mr Cuartes Hamprick, a short-term missionar 
under the Methodist Church, has been assigned to Naha, where he will wor 
with students of the University of the Ryukyus, in co-operation with the 
church. The Rev. Yosuio Hica and the Rev. Cnoso Nakasato attended 
the Hiroshima Peace Conference in early November and took advantage of 
their visit to Japan to consult with Kyodan leaders regarding closer fraternal 
relationships between the two churches. 


Korea.—The easing of regulations regarding the return of women 
missionaries to Korea has led to considerable increase in the numbers there. 
A recent survey shows that 80 Protestant missionaries are now engaged in 
missionary activities in Korea with 5 others serving as chaplains. Included 
in this total are 5 Australians, 5 Canadians and 3 British. 

Relief (from the Church World Service report for the first five months of 
1952): The military situation has been rather stable. There have been only 
a limited number of refugees : (1) those moved out from immediately behind 
the front line ; (2) those burned out by guerrilla activity ; (3) those driven 
out by floods in the eastern provinces. Tens of thousands of these refugees 
can be considered a limited number only in comparison to a total of millions 
of refugees in South Korea. A major need has occurred in that last spring 
the voluntary agencies were urged to concentrate on sending clothing and 
blankets. Food needs were due more to maldistribution than to actual 
scarcity. In'recent months, however, food has come to be the greatest need. 
In spite of the approach of another winter, when normally we should be 
urged to send warm clothing, the UN authorities are urging that we send all 

ssible food. In spite of all efforts, official and voluntary, people are hungry 
in Korea; and even when they are not starving, more adequate nutrition 
might prevent their dying of influenza or contracting tuberculosis. 

The Church World Service programme in Korea was slowed somewhat 
during the spring and summer by the absence from Korea of Dr APPENZELLER. 
However, various activities continued: the distribution of supplies to 
orphanages, old people’s homes, leper colonies and needy refugees, parti- 
cularly Christian refugees in official camps; maintenance of sewing and 
knitting groups, especially for the widows of pastors; the provision of 
medical care, especially in transporting the sick refugees to a mission hospital ; 
the maintenance of a day-nursery in Pusan; assistance to various work 
relief and rehabilitation projects, including the granting of loans for farmers 
or small business men. Because the price of rice has been steadily increasing, 
we have been of assistance to ‘ white collar’ workers on fixed salaries by 
buying and storing rice, then selling it to approved teachers, doctors, nurses, 
pastors, etc., at cost rather than at the current price. 

The way now seems to be opening for increased activities, both in relief 
and in rehabilitation measures, providing the front line remains firm. 

The United Nations is increasing its aid to Korea, and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization has sent a 12-man team to Korea to develop a 
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5-year agricultural rehabilitation programme. One of their first obligation 
is to get increased production of food. The population of South Kore 
has increased since 1945 from 16,000,000 to 22,000,000, of whom 56 pe 
cent are farmers. FAO feels that conditions are stable enough to plan 4 
programme of rehabilitation, though not stable enough for long-rang 
planning. 

In addition, the UN has sent a 5-man team of educators, headed by 
Dean CotrreLt, of the Department of Education of Ohio State University, 
to deal with the rebuilding of education. 





China.—The mission boards have been encouraged in recent months by 
the fact that a small but steady trickle of the remaining missionaries in 
China have been coming out. Included among them have been several 
who spent long periods in prison, their whereabouts and conditions unknown, 
At the end of October there still remained in China, it is believed, 21 American, 
5 British, 1 Australian, 5 German, and 1 Danish Protestant missionaries, 
most of whom are detained in some way. Some anxiety is felt over several 
whom the government has announced would be deported, but from whom 
there has been no recent news. , 

Recent reports say that 10 denominational theological schools in East 
China have joined in a union seminary in Nanking. Details are lacking. 
Yenching School of Religion has been moved into the city of Peking since 
Yenching University lost its identity in the merger with other government 
schools. Dr C. W. Lu, the former president of Yenching, is reported to have 
had his confession accepted and has been assigned a teaching position. 
Dr T. C. Cao, however, is still out of favour. 

On September 23rd, 1500 non-Roman Catholic Christians attended a 
meeting in Shanghai, celebrating the second anniversary of the church 
reform movement. The principal speaker was Bishop Rosin CHEN, of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. Among other speakers was Lo Cuu-.l, of the 
Office of Religious Affairs of the East China Military Government, who 
spoke about government policy in regard to religion. 362 pastors and church 
leaders are attending a class in Shanghai which is to continue for approximately 
a year for the study of the ‘Common Platform’ (the basic constitutional 
document of the new government). 

Recent reports state that Curnc Tren-yina, leader of the Jesus Family 
sect, has been ‘ purged’ and removed from authority on the grounds that 
he was imperialistic and dictatorial. On August lst, there appeared the first 
- issue of the New Church, a new religious periodical published in Hankow 
under the auspices of the Publications Committee of the Lutheran Church 
and the Religious Tract Society. Its avowed policy is to unite all denomina- 
tions in one union church. Like other ‘ religious’ periodicals it conforms to 
the official line and contains much political material. 

Bishop RaLtrpx Warp, of the Methodist Church, for many years in China, 
has recently gone to Formosa to consider possible Methodist entry into work 
there. The Presbyterian U.S.A. Board has already sent three missionaries, 
with two more soon to go, and the Presbyterian U.S. Board has ten or twelve, 
working in co-operation with the long-established Canadian and British 
Presbyterian work on the island. Three American Lutheran Boards have 
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combined in a joint mission which is operating under a comity arrangement 
with the existing Presbyterian work. 


Indonesia.—The Rev. and Mrs Keirn R. Bripston have arrived in 
Djakarta to serve on the teaching staff of the Higher Theological School of 
Indonesia. Mr and Mrs Bridston are members of the Lutheran Church 
but are being supported in Indonesia by the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Travel expenses were provided by the Dutch Reformed Church Board, since 
Mr Bridston is filling the position of a Dutch professor. 

Dr Winsurn TxHomas writes from Djakarta that three classes have been 
opened in what will eventually be a Christian University for Indonesia. 

The Indonesian Government has begun work on a new Protestant church 
in the city of Ambon, capital of the Moluccas. It will cost about one and 
one half million rupiahs, or $138,000.00. During the fighting of World War II 
Ambon was two-thirds destroyed, largely by Allied bombers. Five large 
churches for the great congregations in the city were destroyed. Although 
the Indonesian Government is ‘ secular’, favouring no one religion above 
others, it assists on occasion in the construction of mosques and churches. 

The Indonesian Government has issued a new regulation exempting from 
duty goods intended as ‘ gifts for the spiritual happiness of the people or for 
social and cultural aids’. This new regulation will facilitate the sending of 
articles intended for the use of the church members. 


The Philippine Islands.—Two conferences were held in recent months on 
matters relating to Christian literature. Dr Frank Lausacu, literacy 
expert, visited the Philippines and spent a few days in consultation with 
local leaders in literacy work on how they might facilitate their work of 
teaching illiterates to read. 

The second conference was held by Mrs Firoyp SHacktock, who led a 
month’s institute for Philippine Sunday-school workers on how to develop 
indigenous materials for the Sunday-schools of the Philippines. After the 
month’s institute the workers started immediately on the production of 
these lesson helps. 

Dr Gumersinpo Garcia, newly elected as one of the vice-presidents of 
the International Missionary Council and president of the Philippine Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches, together with Bishop Lzeonarpo Dia, General 
Secretary of the United Church of Christ in the Philippines, was designated 
by the Federation of Christian Churches to represent the Philippines in the 
Lucknow meeting of the Centrat Committee of the World Council of Churches 
and the Oecumenical Study Conference which is to be held at the same time. 

For the first time in its history Silliman University, leading Protestant 
school in the Philippines and one of the best of the Islands, is to have a 
Filipino as its head. Dr Leorotpo Ruiz, Consul General in Chicago and 
alumnus of Silliman, was recently selected to head the University. Dr Ruiz 
earned his doctorate in sociology at Columbia University, New York. He is 
a teacher of long standing and has had wide experience in various educational 
institutions and as an official of the Philippine Foreign Service. 

A survey of medical education in the Philippines has been made by 
Dr Lesirz Kizzorn, Dean of the College of Medicine, University of West 
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China, at the request of the Philippines Medical College Committee, New 
York. His recommendations for opening a Christian Medical College in the 
Philippines are under consideration by the medical committees in the 
Philippines and in New York. 

The Rev. Dr Enr1QUE SoBREPENA was elected supreme bishop of the 
United Church of Christ in the Philippines during the recent General Assembly 
of that church, held at Dumaguete, O.N. The General Assembly took action 
to concentrate administrative responsibility in one bishop instead of dividing 
it among four bishops as has been done in the past. 

The Rev. ONorrE Fonceca, Superintendent, the Rev. ANGEL TaGLucop, 
Secretary of the Commission on Evangelism of the United Church of Christ, 
and Dr Pau. LinpHouM, Field Secretary of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Boards in the Philippines, are staging an intensive training course in 
stewardship and evangelism in a local church in the Philippines. They start 
the day at 5.30 a.m. with the local Church Council. This group adjourns at 
7.30 and the leaders superintend visits to the homes of the congregations 
until 4.30 in the afternoon. From 4.30 until 6.30 there is another session 
with the Church Council. In the evening mass meetings are held. The team 
of three will use only local materials, avoiding the use of moving pictures or 
other equipment which is not available to any congregation. They hope to 
establish a practical working method which can be followed by any local 
congregation. 


India.—Responsible opinion in India continues to give forthright 
expression to its views on the race issue in South Africa, especially as it 
concerns Asians. A recent development is the effort of a group of citizens 
of India who met in Poona on July 6th, 1952, to bring about an ‘ All-India 
Unofficial National Convention of Race Relations’, through which endorse- 
ment would be sought for what is described in the ‘ Poona Plan’ ‘as an 
expression of the mind of the people of India’. The basic purpose of the 

lan, on the assumption that the Indian Government will continue to support 

N intervention on behalf of Indians in South Africa, is a new approach, 
not to the people of South Africa as a whole, nor to the Government, nor to the 
Parliamentary Opposition, but ‘ to a fairly formidable body of men and women 
who are known by their activities to be friends of the African, the Coloured 
and the Indian in the country ’, and to urge them ‘to form a new party, to 
contest the forthcoming General Election, to do everything in their power to 
eliminate apartheid and thus contribute to the consolidation of world peace’. 

The chairman of the group represented in the ‘ Poona Plan’ is Sri U. K. 
Oza, the vice-chairman Father Haro_p SatTcHE Lt, C.P.8.8. Ashram, Poona, 
and the General Secretary Sri P. D. Sace1, 235 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 
(which is also the office address). 

As part of the follow-up of the Willingen meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, the National Christian Council of India and Pakistan 
has issued a 28-page outline for discussion of the missionary obligation of 
the Church, by Joun W. Sanig. 

The winning play in the competition organized by the Christian Council 
is St Thomas, Apostle and Martyr, by C. Stantey THORBURN, which is to be 
published by the India Sunday School Union. 
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The Editors of the NCC Review (Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur) are 
appealing for copies of early numbers of the Harvest Field, dated 1879 through 
1884, the Review’s predecessor as the organ of the Council, which are needed 
for purposes of research. 


North America.—On October 20th, in New York, forty-six persons, 
including nineteen who had been at Willingen in July, met to consider issues, 
insights and questions lifted into og mart by discussions at Willingen. 
An outline for action prepared by the Strategy Committee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions was the basis of discussion which took place after brief 
statements by each of the nineteen participants. This revised outline is being 
used for a similar consultation in Philadelphia, November 25th, 1952, and by 
delegates to the annual Division Assembly to be held at Denver, Colorado, 
December 8th-9th, 1952. The officers of the Division consider the follow-up 
of Willingen to be their main concern for some time. The desire is to take 
counsel not only with the responsible officers of foreign mission boards, but 
especially with the younger churches in the United States and abroad in the 
effort to re-shape the pattern of missionary service. 

Among graduate students granted scholarships by the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature is ENocn E. K. Mutira, of Tanganyika, 
who is studying at the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. The 
Rev. Byron Travs, who studied linguistics and adult literacy work at the 
Kennedy School of Missions, has returned home to Liberia, where he is 
heading the missions-related adult literacy campaign. He is working in 
co-operation with Miss Norma BioomaQuist, a missionary of the United 
Lutheran Church, who is now devoting her full time to directing Government- 
sponsored literacy work. RicHarD CorTRIGHT, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan specializing in linguistics, flew to India in October. He will 
assist Dr FranK LAUBACH in a new course in literacy techniques at Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute. This project will begin in January 1953, when Dr 
Laubach has fulfilled his contractual obligations with the Government of 
India and the United States Technical Co-operation Administration. 

The most recent. publication of the Committee is the Christian’s Handbook 
on Communism. This 72-page booklet is available either singly or in quantity, 
at 35 cents per copy, plus carriage costs, from the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 

The Near East Committee has reorganized its Christian-Muslim Study 
Seminar in New York. At the first meeting in September an effort was 
made to state the function of the Seminar. This was done in the Outline 
Statement of Suggested Action prepared by Dr KennetH Craae, Editor of 
the Muslim World. The task of the Seminar as a hand-maid to the churches’ 
work among Muslims, revolves around four points: (1) ‘ Christian-Muslim 
relationships are inevitably mixed with other patterns of relationship. (2) We 
must strive to relate the preaching of Christ and personal redemption to the 
felt needs of the earnest Muslim to-day. (3) Islam itself is changing rapidly 
and unpredictably both outwardly and inwardly. (4) We must look for, 
study and concert, ways of achieving, in personal relations, the communica- 
tion of Christ in His Gospel to Muslims in their contemporary setting.’ In 
other words, the function of the Seminar should be to keep ‘constantly in 
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mind the ‘ exacting nature of the Christian mission to Islam—bring to bear 
upon all missionary activities the attitudes required—and take as active steps 
as are possible to serve and set forward the practical purposes ’. 

American Leprosy Missions has aided in the construction of six new 
leprosaria during the last year, according to a report presented by President 
Emory Ross to the organization’s annual meeting in October. These are the 
new research and training centre in Karigeri, India ; two centres in northem 
Thailand—Khonkaen and Raheng—for a chain of segregation villages 
established by the Christian and Missionary Alliance and the Worldwide 
Evangelization Crusade; two Sudan Interior Mission settlements, one in 
Shashamane, Ethiopia, and one in Niger Province in Nigeria; and a small 
colony connected with the United Lutheran mission station at Zorzor in 
Liberia. In his report Dr Ross noted three encouraging trends in Christian 
leprosy work as a whole: increased emphasis on prevention and control; 
more effective co-operation between governments and leprosy missions ; and 
an accelerated effort to erase the stigma long attached to the disease. 

One of the most striking instances of government aid to leprosy missions, 
he said, was the recent offer of $240,000 by the Belgian government to con- 
vert the settlement at Kapanga, Congo, into a large model agricultural 
centre. The Mission is to have complete control of the work and will provide 
a full-time specialist and a nurse. 

After nearly thirty-five years of service as a Secretary of the Missionary 
Education Movement and later as Associate Director of the Joint Commission 
on Missionary Education of the National Council of Churches, Dr GiBert Q. 
LeSourp retires at the end of December 1952. For over twenty years he 
served as Secretary of the Business Division of the Missionary Education 
Movement, and has recently directed the work of its Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids and its relationships in the field of leadership training and summer 
conferences. The Rev. J. ALLAN RAnKE, the director of the Youth Fellowshi 
of the Evangelical United Brethren Church, has been elected to succ 
Dr LeSourd. Upon completion of a journey through East Asia, India and 
West Africa, he will begin his service on April Ist, 1953. The Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education is publishing in the spring of 1953, Report 
from Christian Europe, by Dr Stewart W. Herman, recently on the Geneva 
staff of the Lutheran World Federation and now stationed in New York 
Secretary for Latin America of the National Lutheran Council. The book 
has been adopted by the Religious Book Club as its March selection. 


Latin America.—Since the Evangelical Youth Congress at Buenos Aires 
in December 1951 and the University Student Conference held in Brazil in 
August, the young leaders in the Evangelical Churches of Latin America 
have been made aware of some of their responsibilities and opportunities, 
particularly as regards the conception of a world church. The CCLA heard 
with great interest a verbal report from M. Puitipre Maury, of the W.S.C.F, 
in September concerning the programme of his organization for the Latin 
American fields for the next few years under M. VaLDo GaLLAND’s leadership. 
On October 31st the CCLA voted to name a Standing Committee on Student 
and Youth Work which will listen to the advice of leaders in this realm and 
seek to strengthen and extend their activities. 
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Brazil was the locale for a most effective ‘ Radio Workshop’ held at 
Sio Paulo, in August. With specialist assistance from the U.S.A. in the 
rsons of Mr 8. F. Mack, Mr Jonn M. Atexanper, Mr Warpe Apams and 
r ManveL Garripo-ALpaMa, Secretary for Audio-Visual Aids of the CCLA, 
who flew over from Lima, Peru, a strenuous ten-day session was held. Plans 
for another workshop in northern Brazil in February 1953 are being laid. 


Great Britain.—The British Council of Churches celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its inauguration with a service of thanksgiving and profession 
of faith, on September 23rd, in St Paul’s Cathedral, London, at which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, President of the Council, gave the address. 

A special presentation of the film, Cry, The Beloved Country (which has 
now been generally released), was given at the Commodore Cinema, Hammer- 
smith, London, on November 5th, invitations to which were sent to all the 
clergy and ministers of the London area. 

The World’s Evangelical Alliance has opened in London the first of the 
hostels which it is planning to maintain for students from overseas. It is 
already full to capacity, with students from Asia, Africa, the West Indies, 
Canada, U.S.A., and countries of Europe. 

The Institute of Rural Life at Home and Overseas organized, on two 
Saturday mornings in November, a course, with lectures and discussion 

oups, on Rural Science Education. The annual residential conference will 
held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, January 6th to 9th, on Resources in Rural 
Life at Home and Overseas. 

The Burge Memorial Lecture, which is delivered annually in the Great 
School of Westminster School, was given on November 19th by Professor 
T. J. Haarnorr, of the University of Witwatersrand, who took as his subject 
‘Race Problems in South Africa: the spiritual principle and its practical 
application ’. 

The British Council of Churches Inter-church Aid and Refugee Depart- 
ment (5 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1) is appealing for £30,000 to 
enable it to play its part in the World Council of Churches refugee relief pro- 
gramme. The money will be used to help provide theological scholarships, 
support Work Camps in devastated areas, supply Christian literature and 
send medical supplies. 

The response to the wireless appeal made by Dr Paut Branp, of Vellore 
Christian Medical College, on October 12th, totalled £6,503. 


Chureh World Service Clothing Appeal—An appeal for an additional 
two and a half million pounds of clothing was made to the churches at the 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the Central Department of Church 
World Service, New York, on October 29th. It was urged that all the 
churches support this drive to meet the needs this year in the most afilicted 
areas. These distress areas include Germany, Greece, Austria, Trieste, 
Yugoslavia, Korea, India and the Near East. 

uring the first nine months of the year, Church World Service shipped 
overseas 7,501,701 pounds of supplies valued at $2,459,470. This included 
1,720,969 pounds of contributed clothing, shoes and bedding and 5,729,601 
pounds of food, vitamin tablets and miscellaneous supplies which were 
contributed, and 51,131 pounds which were purchased. In Europe the 
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heaviest shipments were made to Austria, Germany and Greece, while in 
Asia, India, een and the Near East received the greater amount of supplies, 
In addition, Church World Service shipped for denominational boards and 
other agencies, 1,543,207 pounds valued at $1,063,558. 
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Survey on Refugee Conditions —Dr Wynn C. Farrrietp, Executive 

Director of the Central Department of Church World Service, recently 
returned from Europe after attending the annual Consultation of the Depart paren 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the World Council of % Re 
Churches at Geneva, and making a survey of refugee camps in Germany, § Belgiu 
Trieste, Greece and Turkey. He reported his impressions to the meeting of Ps 
the Board of Managers of Church World Service : Bratt. 
There has been a gradual transition in a number of European countries Be 
from ‘ assisted ’ to ‘assisting’. The German churches are taking a part in — 


the Village Reconstruction Project in north-western Greece. This project, 
initiated by the Brethren Service Commission, is now supported by other § Ceylon. 


denominational yw with the approval of ARcHBIsHOoP SpyRipon, of the Re 
Greek Orthodox Church. France also has taken responsibility for receiving | “hina.- 


and caring for a large group of the almost hopeless Samar refugees from China, 


Professor Aivisatos, of Greece, emphasized that Christian service oa 
agencies must now think in terms of rehabilitation and reconstruction as Re 
well as of emergency relief, and offered the hope that it might be possible} Denma 
to arrange for at least one other village reconstruction project in Greece Re 
with backing of the Christian agencies. Finlanc 

The situation in the refugee camps containing new and old refugees ay 
(displaced persons, expellees and escapees) is demoralizing to tens of thousands Pe 
of strong young men and women from Berlin to Istanbul. These young people | germai 
are not allowed to compete with the unemployed of the host city or country. Mi 
Yet no adequate opportunity for migration is afforded by present legislation } Great B 
in the United States or elsewhere. Re 


‘Pablo’, of the YMCA, is doing remarkable work in the temporary ah 
alleviation of the situation in Trieste by his programme in the Gesuiti Camp, ( 
which was found inadequate and unsanitary for 250 prisoners, but now} Indones 
houses a varying number of single men, young and old, up to 700. However, Re 
the basic problem of the ‘ homeless ’, ‘ workless’ men and women remains } /4pan.- 
unsolved and demands the help of the U.S. in setting a new pattern of immi- m ) 
gration legislation and a new method of handling the processes of assistance. | Korea 

In the camps housing older people and free-living Volksdeutsche in the Re 
Bavarian forest, much still needs to be done to strengthen all the forces} Malaya. 


working toward their integration into the society of which they must remain Re 
apart. This includes supplying clothing (men’s trousers and women’s heelles = 
shoes from 9—p upward are priorities) and supplementary food. Near E: 

On a visit to one Christian reception centre in Germany, the matron was Re 
asked whether she still needed clothing. She replied, ‘Immer!’ Then she Nether; 
cited the recurring instances of people who swim across the river to the Re 


western area and emerge stark naked, coming to her for help. Well-fed,} New Ze 
well-housed, well-clothed American Christians cannot be content to say t k Re 
their European fellow-Christians, ‘Go in peace, be ye warmed and fed|'] )°rWay 
We must show our faith by our works. Ve: 
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'pplies, 
ds and National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
poutive Revisep Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 
ecently 
Depart. hatte. —National Missionary Council of Australia. 
incil of v. R, A. Hickin, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
rmany, 9 a —Société belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
ting of Pasteur Emile Hoyois, Avenue Cogels 46, Antwerp. 
Brazil. —Confederagio Evangélica do Brasil. 
vuntries Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Buenos Aires 135-6, Rio de Janeiro. 
; Burma.—Christian Council. 

part in Rev. G. P. Charles, St Gabriel’s Church, Bogyoke Market, Rangoon; and Thra 
project, Chit Maung, 319 Godwin Road, Rangoon. 
y other § Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 
| of the Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, Baptist Manse, Grand Pass, Colombo. 
ceiving China.—National Christian Council. : 

Chi Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road, Shanghai. 
1 Vane F Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest. 
Service F Cyba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 
stion as Rev. Raul Fernandez, Apartado 90, Cabaiguan. 
possible | Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
~ Greece Rev. C. Rendtorf, Strandagervej 24, Hellerup. 

Finland.—Suomen Liahetysneuvosto. 

f Rev. Thure Vapaavuori, Tahitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 

pti France.—Soci¢té des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 


Pasteurs E. Schloesing and Ch. Bonzon, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 
g people Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
country. Missionsdirektor Prof. W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, Hamburg. 
gislation Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. 8S. H. Dixon, Rev. George Appleton, L. B. Greaves, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India and Pakistan.—Christian Council of India and Pakistan. 


m porary Rey. R. W. Scott, Prof. E. C. Bhatty, Prof. J. W. Sadiq, Miss Ruth Ure, Korula Jacob, 
ti Camp, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 

put now § Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 

Lowever, Rev. W. J. Rumambi, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 


remains | 4apan.—National Christian Council. a 

£ imu Rev. Akira Ebisawa; Hon. Assoc. Sec., Dr Charles W. Iglehart, Christian Central 
ol 1m Building, 2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo-Ku), Tokyo. 
sistance. § Korea.—National Christian Council. 


1e in the Rev. Ho Choon Yu, Box 167, Pusan. 
xe forces § Malaya.—Christian Council. 
+ remai Rev. John Fleming, 238 Coleman St, Singapore. 


s heelless Mexico.—Concilio Nacional Evangélico de Mexico. 
Rev. José O. Velasco, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
tron was Rev. Dr E. E. Elder, American Mission Building, Cairo, Egypt. 
Then she} Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
or to the Rev. J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
Well-fed, | New Zealand.—National Missio Council of New Zealand. : 
0 say to Rev. Allan T. McNaughton, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch. 
ad fi sf \' Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. Rev. Volrath Bugge, Holbergs plass 1, Oslo. 
Pakistan, West.—Christian Council. 
Very Rev. Dr A. Thakur Das, 8 Empress Road, Lahore. 





xl 
Islands.—Philippine Federation of Christian Churches. 
. Juan Nabo (Eves. Sec.), Rev. Hugh Bousman (Assoc. Sec.), Union Sem 
Building, 726 Taft Avenue, Manila. 

Puerto Rico.— Association of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. Miguel Limardo, P.O. Box 81, Rio Piedras. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Arg 

Paraguay, Uruguay). Rev. José Quifiones, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 

Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 81, Roodepoort, Transvaal. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 

Rev. Martin Lindén, Drottninggatan 55, III, Stockholm C. 

Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 

Switzerland.—{ Conse Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 

Rev. R. Kurtz, Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, Mission House, Basel 3. 
Thailand.—National Christian Council of Thailand. 

Dr. Horace W. Ryburn, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
United States and Canada.— Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Chu 

of Christ in the U.S.A. Rev. Dr Luther A. Gotwald, Miss Hazel Anderson, 

Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for informatia 


Angola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Rev. James Russell, C.P.1223, Luanda. 
Antigua.—Christian Council of Social Welfare. 

Rev. Peter M. Gubi, St John’s Moravian Church, Spring Gardens, Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados, Bishop’s Co 

Barbados. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangelico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. 

Rev. L. D. Ashley, P.O. Box 130, Addis Ababa. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. Rev. P. K. Dagadu, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. J. W. Poxon, Caenwood College, Cross Roads P.€ 
Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. W. Scott Dickson, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 

.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 

Rev. F. 8. Hallanger, Librairie Luthérienne, Isoraka, Tananarive. 
Mozambique.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 

Rev. Ira E. Gillett, C.P.158, Lourengo Marques. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Acting Sec., Rev. E. W. Wilkinson, P.O. Box 161, 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 

Rev. B. Foster, P.O. Box 3, Broken Hill. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. N. C. Bernard, P.O. Box 30, Blantyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, 
Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. W. A. B. Ream, Fourah Bay 

Freetown. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 

Rev. H. H. Morley Wright, Kwenda Mission, P.O. Kwenda. 

—Christian Council. 

8. H. Clague-Smith, Alliance Teacher-Training Centre, Rungwe, P.O. Tukuyu. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. A. N. MacKean, Greyfriars Manse, 11 Stanmore Avenue, Port-of-Snain. 
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A new book by 
J. B. PHILLIPS 
Making Men Whole 


Already world-famous for his recent translations of the Gospels and Epistles 
into modern English, the Rev. J. B. Phillips now presents in a new way, 
and with startling freshness and vigour of thought and expression, “ eternal 
truths by which alone we can face this life with courage, hope and good 
humour.” Each chapter is headed by the Scripture passages on which it 
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